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4 RqMtri on PubKe SchooU. 

In prosecution of the plan thos briefly stated, we commence in 
this number of the Journal, the publication «f a Report on thb 
Condition and Improtbment of tub public hchools, and othbk 
MEANS OP Popular Education in Rhode Island, prepared agreea-* 
hij to the prorisions of the following Act of the General AseemU j, 
and Circular of Governor Fenner, relating thereto. 

AN ACT 

TO PAOTIDE FOR ASCERTAINING THE CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THIS STATE, AND FOR THB IMPBOVEMENT AND BETTKK 
MANAGEMENT THEREOF. PoSStd Ociober, 1843. 

Be it enacted bythe General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The Governor of this State shall employ some suitable 
person as agent, for the purposes hereafler mentioned, at a reasonable 
compensation for his services. 

Sec. 2. The said agent shall visit and examine the respective Public 
Schools in this State ; ascertain the length of time each district school is 
kept, and at what season of the year ; the qualifications of the respective 
teachers of said schools — the mode of instruction therein — collect infor- 
mation of the actual condition and efficiency of our Public Schools and 
other means of popular education, and diffuse as widely as possible among 
the people a knowledge of the most approved and successful methods of 
arrangins^ the studies, and conducting the education of the young, to the 
end that the children of this State who depend upon common schools for 
instruction, may have the best education that those schools may be made 
to impart ; and shall make report to the legislature with such observa- 
tions and reflections as experience may suggest, upon the condition and 
efficiency of our system of popular education, and the most practicable 
means of improving the same. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in 
the respective districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said 
agent with all the information he may require, in order to enable him to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

In pursuance of An Act " to provide for ascertaining the condition of 
the Public Schools of this State, and for the improvement and better 
management thereof,*' I have secured the services of Henry B/irnard, 
who has had several years experience in the discharge of similar duties 
in a neighboring state, and observed the working of various systems of 
public instruction in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. His 
great object will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable way, 
information respecting existing defects and desirable improvements in 
the organization and administration of our school system, and to awaken, 
enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in relation to the who'c subject 
of popular education. With this view, he will visit all parts of the State, 
and ascertain, by personal inspection, and inquiries of teachers, school 
committees, and others, the actual condition of the schools, with their 
various and deeply interesting statistical details, lie will meet, in every 
town, if practicable, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, 
for the purpose of stating facts, views and opinions, on the condition and 
improvement of the schools, and the more complete and thorough educa- 
tion of the people. He will invite oral and written communications from 
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VoL I. PROVIDSNOB, Norember 16, 1M& Ho. 1. 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The following Constitution was adopted at a public meeting of the friends of 
popular education from all parts of the State, held in Westminster Hall, Provi- 
dence, January 24, 1845. 

Article 1. This association shall be styled the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, and shall have for its object 
the improvement of public schools, and other means of popular 
education in this State. 

Article 2. Any person residing in this State may become 
a member of the Institute by subscribing this Constitution, and 
contributing any sum towards defraying its incidental expenses. 

Article 3. The oflScers of the Institute shall be a Presi- 
dent, two or more Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, (with such powers and 
duties respectively as their several designations imply,) and Di- 
rectors, who shall together constitute an Executive Committee. 

Article 4. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect 
such measures as the Institute may direct ; and for this pur- 
pose, and to promote the general object of the Institute, may 
appoint special committees, collect and disseminate informa- 
tion, call public meetings for lectures and discussions, circulate 
books, periodicals and pamphlets on the subject of schools, 
school systems and education generally, and perform such 
other acts as they may deem expedient, and make report of 
their doings to the Institute at its annual meeting. 

Article 5. A meeting of the Institute for the choice of 
officers shall be held annually in the city of Providence, in the 
month of January, at such time and place as the executive 
committee may designate, in a notice published in one or more 
of the city papers ; and meetings may be held at such other 
times and places as the executive committee may appoint. 



2 Protpedus of ike Journal 

Article 6. This constitution m^iy be altered at any annual 
meeting by a majority of the members present, and any regu- 
lations not inconsistent with its provisions lAay be adopted at 
any meeting. 

OFFICERS FOR 1845. 

JOHN KINGSBURY, President. 
WILKINS UPDIKE, Vice President, Washington County. 
ARIEL BALLOU, Vice President, Providenee County. 
NATHAN BISHOP, Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. GIDDINGS, Recordini^ Secretary. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORJ^, Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM GAMMELL, Providence. J. T. HARKKES8, Smlthfleld. 

JOSEPH T. 8I8BON, North ProTidence. J. 8 TOURTELLOTT, Olocciter. 

J. B. TALLMAN, Cumberland, AMOS PERRY. Providence, 

L. W. BALLOa, Cumberlantf, CALEB FARM DM, Providence, 

SAMUEL GREENE, iSmiUifield. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE JOURNAL. 

In pursuance of the object for which the Rhode Island Institute was 
established — " the improvement of public schools and other means of pop- 
ular education in this State," arrangements have been made to pubiisn, 
during the winter of 1845-6, a paper, to be called the Journal of the 
Rhode Island Institdte op Instruction. 

The Editorial Department will be under the care of Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Puolic Schools. 

The Business Department will be under the superintendence of Thom- 
as C. Hartshorn, to whom all orders for the paperi and subscriptions for 
the same should be addressed. 

The first number of the Journal will be issued in November, and its 
publication will be continued thereafter, on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve num- 
bers. 

Each number wUl contain at least sixteen pages in octavo form ; and 
in addition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing 
official circulars, notices of school meetings, and other educational move- 
ments; and also one of a series of ^^Educational Tiacts,^* prepared by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The volume, including the Extras and " Educational TVact^ will 
constitute at least three hundred pages. 

The price will be fifty cents for a single copy ; or three dollars for ten 
copies sent in a single package, and at the same rate for any larger num- 
ber sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

John KiNosBrRv, ^.^^^ ... 

Thomas C. Hartshorn, ) ^wumtWcc 
Nathan Bishop, > o.-i./^ « • 

Amos Perry, ^ Pubhcatiotu 

Providence^ November 6, 1845. 

We have assumed the labor and responsibility of conducting the 
Editorial Department of the Journal of the Rhode-Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, while we remain connected with the admio- 
istration of the school system of the State, from a deep conviction 
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of the importance of such a paper as a mediam of official commu- 
nication with school eommittees, trustees, teachers and the public 
generally, — on subjects which are likely to be presented for explana- 
tion and direction, and for the various information essential to the 
improvement of schools, and calculated to prevent litigation, and 
arrest disputes that too oflen prove fatal to the harmony of districts. 

The Journal will be the repository of all documents of a per- 
manent value relating to the history, condition, and improvement of 
public schools and other means of popular education in the State- 
It will contain the laws of the State, relating to schools, with such 
forms and explanations as may be necessary to secure uniformity 
and efficiency in their administration. It will contain suggestion^ 
and improved plans for the repairs, construction, and internal 
arrangements of school-houses. It will aim to form, encourage, and 
bring forward good teachers ; and to enlist the active and intelligent 
co-operation of parents, with' teachers, and committees in the man- 
agement and instruction of schools. It will give notice for all local 
and general meetings of associations relating to public schools, and 
publish any communications respecting their proceedings. It will 
give information of what is doing in other states and countries, with 
regard to popular education, and in every way endeavor to keep 
alive a spirit of efficient and prudent action in behalf of the physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement of the rising and all future gen 
erations in the State. 

In conducting the Journal, we shall aim to publish in the regular 
semi-monthly numbers, only such articles and documents as are of 
permanent value, as connected with the legislation of the state re- 
specting public schools, or as throwing light on the condition and 
improvement of schools and other means of popular education in 
the several towns. 

In the Extras, which will be issued from time to time, will be 
published all official circulars, notices for school-meetings with ac- 
counts of their proceedings, and communications relating to in- 
dividual' schools and improvements in education generally. The ex- 
tras will be paged continuously, independent of the paging of the 
regular numbers of the Journal. 

In the series of " Educational Tracts" will be embraced fuller 
discussions, original and selected, of important topics in some one 
department of popular education. Each Tract will be complete in 
itself, and can be circulated independent of the Journal. 



4 Report on Public Schools. 

In prosecution of the plan thus briefly stated, we commence in 
this number of the Joumal, the publication «f a Report on tbk 
Condition and Improtbment of tub public hchools, and other 
MEANS OP Popular Education in Rhode Island, prepared agreea-* 
bly to the provisions of the following Act of the General Assembly^ 
and Circular of Governor Fenner, relating thereto. 

AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE FOR ASCERTAINING THE CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THIS STATE, AND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND BETTKR 

MANAGEMENT TnEREOF. Posstd October^ 1843. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The Governor of fhis State shall employ some suitable 
person as agent, for the purposes hereafter mentioned, at a reasonable 
compensation for his services. 

Sec. 2. The said agent shall visit and examine the respective Public 
Schools in this State ; ascertain the length of time each district school is 
kept, and at what season of the year ; the qualifications of the respective 
teachers of said schools — the mode of instruction therein — collect infor- 
mation of the actual condition and efficiency of our Public Schools and 
other means of popular education, and diffuse as widely as possible among 
the people a knowledge of the most approved and surcessful methods of 
arranginfjr the studies, and conducting the education of the young, to the 
end that the children of this State who depend upon common schools for 
instruction, may have the best education that those schools may be made 
to impart ; and shall make report to the legislature with sucn observa- 
tions and reflections as experience may suggest, upon the condition and 
efficiency of our system of popular education, and the most practicable 
means of iinprovinfi^ the same. 

Sec 3. It shallbe the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in 
the respective districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said 
agent with all the information he may require, in order to enable him to 
carry out the provisions of this act 

TO THE PEOPLE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Injpursuanceof An Act "to provide for ascertaining the condition of 
the Public Schools of this State, and for the improvement and better 
management thereof," I have secured the services of Henry B/irnard, 
who has had several years experience in the discharge of similar duties 
in a neighboring state, and observed the working of various systems of 
public instruction in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. His 
great object will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable way, 
information respecting existing defects and desirable improvements m 
the organization and administration of our school system, and to awaken, 
enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in relation to the whole subject 
of popular education. With this view, he will visit all parts of the State, 
and ascertain, by personal inspection, and inquiries of teachers, school 
committees, and otners, the actual condition of the schools, with their 
various and deeply interesting statistical details. He will meet, in every 
town, if practicable, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, 
for the purpose of stating facts, views and opinions, on the condition and 
improvement of the schools, and the more complete and thorough educa- 
tion of the people. He will invite oral and written communications from 
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teachers, school committees, and all others on the 8uhject,4'eBpectiDg their 
plans and suggestions for advancing the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the rising, and all future generations, in the State. The results 
of his labors and inquiries will be communicated in a Report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Bar- 
nard will need the sympathy and co-operation of every citizen of the 
State. With the most cordial approval of the obiect of the Legislature, 
and entire confidence in the ability, experience and zeal of the gentleman 
whom I have selected to carry it out, I commend both to the encourage- 
ment and aid of all who love the State, and would promote her true and 
durable good, however discordant their opinions may be on other subjects. 

JAMES FENNER. 

Providence, Dec. 6, 1843. 



REPORT 

ON THE 

CONDITION AND IMPROVEMENT 

or THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To THE General Assebiblt : 

Before entering on the administration of the system of Public 
Schools as organized by an act which passed your honorable 
body in June, and which by the terms of the act takes effect on and 
after this date,* I beg leave to submit a more detailed Reportf 
than I have yet done of my proceedings under the act " to pro- 1 
vide for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools, ana fori 
the improvement and better management of the same, arranged| 
under the following heads :" 
2. Mode op ascertaining the condition of the Ptbuc Schools. 

II. MeASUSES adopted to interest and inform the FUBUC MIND AND FRETASI 
THE WAT FOR A MORE COMPLETE AND EFFICIENT SYSTEM. 

III. Defects in the laws relating to public schools as thet were, with ah 

OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM AS AT PRESENT 0ROANI2ED. 

IV. Condition of the public schools, with suggestions for their improvememt. 

V. Other means of popular education. 

L 

In following out the general directions of the Act above cited, 
and of the Circular of nis Excellency the Governor, commend- 
ing the objects of my appointment to the co-operation of the 
people of the State, my first object was to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the public schools, and the actual working of existing 
laws for their administration, as the only basis of any sound le- 

• November 1, 1846. 

t A portion of this Report was prepared several months since, but its publica- 
tion was suspended, until it could be known whether the General Assembly at 
the October session would make any alteration in the Mt respecting Public 
Schools t ipttsaed in June, 1845, upon the provisions of which many suggestiou 
for the improvement of schools coatained m this document are based. 
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ipslative or local action on the subject. This I aimed to do as 
ollows : 

1. By personal inspection and inquiir. 

Since my appointment I have visited every town in the state 
tveice, and those towns where improvements were in progress 
more frequently; have inspected upwards of two nundred 
schools while in session, scattered through every town, in small 
and obscure as well as in central and populous districts ; have 
conversed with more than four hundred teachers of the winter or 
summer schools, as to their methods of classification, instruction 
and discipline, and the extent of co-operation received by them 
from parents and school committees ; have questioned and ex- 
amined children in the schools and out of them, to test th^ re- 
sults of their school education ; have had personal communica- 
tion with the school committee of every town, and improved 
every opportunity to learn from the friends of education gene- 
rally, their views as to the practical working of the system of 
public schools. 

2. By circulars addressed to teachers and school committees. 
More than one thousand circulars, (Appendix, Numbers i. 

and II.) embracing the most minute inquiries respecting the ex- 
ternal and internal arrangement and management of schools, 
the size, population, pecuniary ability, parental and public inter- 
est in education, ot each district — tne location, construction, 
furniture and appurtenances of school-houses — age, sex, educa- 
tion, experience, success, and compensation of teachers, — the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, apparatus, methods of 
teaching, discipline, length of school, time and length of vacation, 
and other topics relating to the public schools — the number, 
grade and influence of private schools, lyceums, libraries, lec- 
tures, and other means of popular education — were addressed 
to teachers and school committees in the several towns, inviting 
not only statistical returns, but a full and free expression of 
views of existing defects and desirable improvements. These 
circulars were so framed as necessarily to direct the attention 
of those into whose hands they should come, to certain causes 
which impair the usefulness of the schools, and suggest improve- 
ments that would make the existing means of education more 
efficacious. Although answers were not returned in all cases, 
enough were received from such a number and variety of dis- 
tricts, as to substantiate or modify the result of my own personal 
observations. 

3. By the ofBcial returns and reports of school committees. 
The annual returns of the town school committees to the 

Secretary of State, although imperfect, show the working of the 
school system for a period of six years in some important partic- 
ulars, while the annual reports which the same committee in some 
of the towns have made, but not published, respecting their own 
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proceedings, and the condition and improvement of the public 
schools under their supervision, throw much light on the objects 
of my i43pointment. 

4. By statements in public meetings. 

In the meetings which have been held in every town in the 
state, called by public notice, and open to free discussion, many 
interesting and important facts respecting school-houses, the 
non-attendance of children at school, the variety of school books, 
the character, qualifications and habits of teachers, have been 
stated on the personal knowledge of the speakers. 

These are the principal sources which I have consulted for 
information respecting the means and condition of popular edu- 
cation in the State, and the information thus obtained is the 
basis of such plans and suggestions as I have elsewhere, or shall 
herein propose for immediate or permanent improvement in the 
system and the schools. 

II. 

As at once the condition and source of all thorough, extensive 
and permanent improvement in the public schools, under the 
laws as they were or in the laws themselves, I have aimed 
to disseminate as widely as possible, by all the agencies within 
my reach, a knowledge of existing defects and practical reme- ' 
dies, and to awaken in parents, teachers, school committees, and / 
the public generally, an inquiring, intelligent and active interest | 
in« all that relates to the advancement of public schools and ' 
popular education. Amon^ the means and agencies resorted to \ 
for these objects, the followmg may be specified. 

1. By public lectures. 

Immediately after entering on the duties of my appointment, 
I commenced holding a series of meetings, which I have contm- / 
ued from time to time as frequently as my strength would allow, 
of such persons as were disposed to come together on public 
notice, in the several towns of the state, for familiar and practi- 
cal addresses and discussions, on topics connected with the or- 
ganization and administration of the school system, and the 
classification, instruction and discipline of public schools* (Ap- 
pendix, Number in.) These meetings have been numerously at- 
tended, and the addresses haveproved useful in awakening public 
interest, and disseminating information as to to the best modes 
of improvmg popular education. When the meetings already 
appointed have been held, more than five hundred addresses wiU 
have been made by myself, and others invited by me ; and at 
least one meeting will have been held in every large neighbor- 
hood in every town in the State. 

2. By conversation and written communications. 

The time not devoted to public meetings, in my circuits 
through the state, was spent in the school-room, and in personal 
interviews with teachers, school officers, and the friends of ed 
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iication, where an opportunity was presented for applying the 
general views advanced in my pubbc addresses, to the circum- 
stances of a particular school-house, school district or town. 
. The time and labor thus spent, although out of public view, and 
[ although no public recora of the amount, or of the results can 
^ ever be made, I feel to be as serviceable to the objects contcm- 

{elated in my appointment, as any portion of my official labors, 
n this connection I can add, that besides preparing and ad- 
I dressing over four thousand printed circulars, I have written up- 
Wards of one thousand letters, in replies to inquiries addressed 
to me, or on subjects connected with the improvement of the 
schools. 

3. By circulating tracts, periodicals and documents relating 
to schools, school systems and education generally. 

In the absence of any periodical devoted to education in the 
(state, I commenced the publication of a series of " Educational 
Tracts,'* (Appendix, Number iv.) for gratuitous distribution. To 
secure their general dissemination, under such circunostances 
that they would be likely to be read, and in families which thev 
might otherwise not reach, arrangements were made by which 
upwards of ten thousand copies were stitched to the Farmer's, 
and the Rhode Island Almanacs, which were sold in the winter 
of 1844-5. Want of time, and the pressing nature of other 
duties, have prevented my continuing the publication of the 
' series as originally contemplated. 

Arrangements were also made with the publishers of the 
Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of 
^ the Board of Education in Massachusetts, and of the District 
School Journal of the State of New York, edited by Francis 
Dwight, Superintendent of the Common Schools of the city and 
county of Albany, by which a large number of these excellent 
Journals for the current year were subscribed for in different 
parts of the state. These two Journals contain all the official 
school documents of their respective states, in which the most 
judicious and vigorous measures have been taken to perfect the 
system of public instruction, as well as a variety of interesting 
and valuable articles, original and selected from the pens of ex- 
perienced educators, calculated to assist, inform, and interest 
school officers, teachers and parents every where, in the work 
of making common schools more useful and complete. 

In addition to the above works, I have secured the dissemina- 
tion of a variety of other books and documents, (Appendix, 
Number vi.) which were calculated to make known the nature, 
extent and results of the efforts now making to devise, extend* 
and perfect systems of public education on both sides of the At- 
lantic ; to form and assist good teachers by making them ac- 
quainted with improved methods of school government and in- 



action; and especially to enlist ihe more active, generous and 
vigorous co-operation of parents attd llie publit: gen€rflliy, in this 
%vork. Among these works, sls the most vaUiabJe single volume 
now before the public, and uliich should be in the hand of every 
teacher, and school committee in the state, and the wliole land, 
1 would particularly mention the School and SchotjUinasler, the 
joint pro<luclion of Prof Poiter and George B. Emerson, 

But the circulation of these and similar documents, and of 
educational periodicais published out of the StalCt even more 
extensively than has yet been done» can never supply the place 
of a periodical published here. Peculiarities %[ local conve* 
nience and iniereit render such periodicals desirable in cadi 
state ; and in this State, and at this time, v^hen great efforts are 
tnakiag in d liferent towns, and in districts widely separated from 
each other, to improve the schools, and when important altera- I 
linns have been made in the organization and administration of I 
ihc wjiole system, such a periodical is indispensable as an orgaa * 
of communication between ihose who are laboring in ddTcrenl 
departments of the same field ; and for official direction and ex- 
planation to those who have the local administration of a new sys- 
tern, involving great variety and some complexity of details, m its 
first starting* 

4, By estabiishing a library of education in every town. 

As a permanent depository of the most valuable books and 
documents relating to schools, school systems, and particularly / 
to the practical departments of education, I have nearly com- 
pleted arrangements, to establish a library of education (Ap- 
pendix, Number VI-) m every town, either to be under the man- 
agement of the school committee of the town, or of some district 
or tow^n library association, and in either case to be accessible to 
teachers, parents, and all interested in the administration of the 
schoo] system, or the work of the more complete, thorough and 
practical education of the whole community. Each library will 
contain about thirty bound volumes, and as many pamphlets* 
To these libraries, the Legislature might from time to time here- 
after, forward all laws and documents relating to the public 
schools of this state, and at a small annual eipense, procure the 
most valuable books and periodicals which should be published 
on tlie theory and practice of teaching, and the official school 
documents of other states, and thus keep up with the progress 
of improvemeut in every department of popular education* 
Thei»e tibraries will be made much more valuable for purposes 
of reference, by an index to the various topics discussed in the 
~ ireral volumes and pamphlets which it is my intention topre- 
as one of the aeries of Educaiional Tracts^ 

5, By recommending and aiding in the formation and proceed- 
tatfs of associations for the improvement of pubhc schools. 

T'he object aimed at was to bring the friends of school- 
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fluence they should on the manners and morals ofthe children 
educated in them, till a larger number of well trained and ac- 
complished females are employed permanently as teachers, 
either as principals or assistants, I have every where and on all 
occasions ui^^ed their peculiar fitness for the office. I have 
reason to believe tliat at least fifty female teachers, in addition 
to the number employed last year, are now engaged in the 
public schools of the state. But before the superior efficiency of 
woman in the holy ministry of education, can be felt in its largest 
measure, her education must be more amply and universally 
provided for, and an opportunity afforded for some special train- 
ing in the duties of a teacher ; and a modification ofthe present 
practice and arrangement of districts be effected. 

8. By introducing a gradation of schools in the manufacturing 
and other populous districts. 

It was very soon evident that in many of the large villages, and 
particularly in the manufacturing districts, the privileges of the 
public school were wasted in consequence ofthe large number of 
children of all ages, in a great variety of classes, which were 
crowded together under one teacher, or at most two teachers, in 
the same room. To remedy these evils, in some instances com- 
mittees have been induced to classify the children according to 
their attainments, placing the younger and less advanced in a 
primary school, under a female leacher, and the older and more 
advanced b^ themselves, under a well qualified male teacher. 

It is in this class of districts that the work of improvement will 
m forward most rapidly under the operation of the new school 
law. In the prospect of its adoption, the inhabitants of Westerly 
have, within the last month, voted unanimously to reorganize 
their school system,— establishing three grades of schools to be 
taught through the year, and providing a thorough and liberal 
course of instruction for all the children of the community. 
Teachers, who enjoyed the confidence of parents in the private 
schools, have been employed for the public schools, and a tax 
sufficient to erect two new school-houses, and repair and pro- 
perly furnish the old house, was voted without a dissentingvoice. 

9. By recommending and assisting in the formation of Teach- 
ers' Associations, or Institutes. 

By the first designation as now generally used, is understood 
the temporary, and by the latter, the more permanent organiza- 
tion of teachers for mutual improvement, and the advancement 
of their common profession. Teachers in every town have 
been urged to hold occasional meetings, or even a single meeting, 
for the purpose of listening to practical lectures and discussions, 
or what would in most cases be better, of holding familiar conver- 
sation together, on topics connected with the arrangement of 
schools, on methods of instruction now practised, or recommend- 
ed in thevarious periodicals or books which they have consulted, 
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under good teachers, models in all the essential features of 
arrangement, instruction and discipMne, for other schools in their 
vicinity, I have felt that I was rendering an essential service 
towards " the improvement and better management of the public 
schools,'' by aiding in the employment of sucn teachers. If but 
one good teacher could be permanently employed in each town, 
the direct and indirect influence of his teaching and example 
would be soon felt in every school ; and his influence would be 
still more powerful and extensive if arrangements could be made 
so as to facilitate the visitation of his school by other teachers, or 
so as to allow of his making a circuit through the districts and 
towns in his vicinity, and give familiar and practical lectures 
and illustrations of his own methods of instruction. It is ne- 
cessary to the rapid progress of education that parents, commit- 
tees and teachers, should see and know what a good school is, 
and feel that "as is teacher so is the school.*' Whoever may 
fill the oflice of Commissioner of Public Schools, can ren- 
der important service to the schools by keeping a memorandum, 
or entering in a book all applications from teachers, their names, 
age, attainments, moral character, experience, the kind of school 
they had taught, or should prefer to teach, the compensation 
they would be content to receive, their references, the places 
where they had taught; and on the other hand, the kind of 
teacher wanted by any district, the grade of school, number of 
scholars, rate of compensation, &c. &c., and thus assisting 
good teachers to desirable situations. 

7. By encouraging the more extensive and permanent em- 
ployment of femde teachers. 

In all the schools visited the first winter, or from which returns 
were received, out of Providence, and the primary departments 
of a few large central districts, I did not find but six female 
teachers ; and including the whole state, and excepting the dis- 
tricts referred to, there cannot have been more than twice that 
number employed. This is one evidence of the want of pru- 
dence in applying the school funds of the districts, and of the 
low appreciation of the peculiar talents of females, when 
properly educated as teachers, — their more gentle and refined 
manners, purer morals, stronger interest and greater tact and 
contentment in managing and instructing young children, and of 
their power when properly developed, of governing even the 
most wild and stubborn minds by moral influences. Two thirds 
at least of all the schools which I visited, would have been bet- 
ter taught by female teachers, who could have been employed at 
half the compensation actually paid to the male teachers, and 
thus the length of the winter school prolonged on an average of 
two months. Convinced as I am from many years observation 
in public schools, that these institutions will never exert the in- 
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fluence they should on the manners and morals ofthe children 
educated in them, till a larger number of well trained and ac- 
complished females are employed permanently as teachers, 
either as principals or assistants, I have every where and on all 
occasions ui^ed their peculiar fitness for the office. I have 
reason to believe that at least fifty female teachers, in addition 
to the number employed last year, are now engaged in the 
public schools of the state. But before the superior efficiency of 
woman in the holy ministry of education, can be felt in its largest 
measure, her education must be more amply and universally 
provided for, and an opportunity afforded for some special train- 
ing in the duties of a teacher ; and a modification ofthe present 
practice and arrangement of districts be effected. 

8. By introducing a gradation of schools in the manufacturing 
and other populous districts. 

It was very soon evident that in many of the large villages, and 
particularly in the manufacturing districts, the privileges of the 
public school were wasted in consequence ofthe large number of 
children of all ages, in a great variety of classes, which were 
crowded together under one teacher, or at most two teachers, in 
the same room. To remedy these evils, in some instances com* 
mittees have been induced to classify the children according to 
their attainments, placing the younger and less advanced in a 
primary school, under a female teacher, and the older and more 
advanced by themselves, under a well qualified male teacher. 

It is in this class of districts that the work of improvement will 
m forward most rapidly under the operation of the new school 
law. In the prospect of its adoption, the inhabitants of Westerly 
have, within the last month, voted unanimously to reorganize 
their school system,— establishing three grades of schools to be 
taught through the year, and providing a thorough and liberal 
course of instruction for all the children of the community. 
Teachers, who enjoyed the confidence of parents in the private 
schools, have been employed for the public schools, and a tax 
sufficient to erect two new school-houses, and repair and pro- 
perly furnish the old house, was voted without a dissentingvoiee. 

9. By recommending and assisting in the formation of Teach- 
ers' Associations, or Institutes. 

By the first designation as now generally used, is understood 
the temporary, and by the latter, the more permanent organiza- 
tion of teachers for mutual improvement, and the advancement 
of their common profession. Teachers in every town have 
been urged to hold occasional meetings, or even a smgle meeting, 
for the purpose of listening to practical lectures and discussions, 
or what would in most cases be better, of holding familiar conver- 
sation together, on topics connected with the arrangement of 
schools, on methods of instruction now practised, or recommend- 
ed in the various periodicals or books which they have consulted, 
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and on the condition of their own schools. But something more 
permanent and valuable than these occasional meetings, has been 
aimed at by an organization of the teachers of the state, or at least 
of a single county, into a Teachers' Institute, with a systematic 
plan of operations from year to year, which shall aiford to young 
and inexperienced teachers an opportunity to review the studies 
they are to teach, and to witness, and to some extent practice the 
best methods of arranging and conducting the classes of a school, 
as well as of obtaining the matured views of the best teachers and 
educators on all the great topics of education, as brought out in 
public lectures, discussions and conversation. The attainments of 
solitary reading will thus be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested, by the expeh* 
ence and structure of others. New advances in any direction 
by one teacher, will become known, and made the common 

Eroperty of the profession. Old and defective methods will 
e held up, exposed and corrected, while valuable hints would 
be followed out and proved. The tendency to a dogmatical 
tone and spirit, to one-sided and narrow views, to a monotony 
of character, which every good teacher fears, and to which most 
professional teachers are exposed, will be withstood and obvia- 
ted. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the interchange of 
ideas, the discussion of topics which concern their common ad* 
vancement, the necessity of extending their reading and inqui- 
rieS| and of cultivating the power and habit of written and oral 
expression, all these things will attach teachers to each other, 
elevate their own character and attainments, and social and 
pecuniary estimate of the profession. 

One such Institute was organized in Washington County last 
winter, and held five meetings, at which written and verbal re- 
ports were made by teachers respecting the condition of their 
respective schools, the difficulties encountered from irregularity 
of attendance, and want of uniformity of books, the methods of 
classification, instruction and government pursued, and the en- 
couragement received from the occasional visits of parents 
and committees. This Institute proposes to hold a meeting, af- 
ter the teachers of the county are engaged for the present season, 
to continue in session from one to two weeks. 

Arrangements have been made for opening Teachers* Insti- 
tutes in other counties, to which all teachers, male and female, 
who are, or who expect to be engaged to teach in the public 
schools of the state this winter, have been invited to attend. 

10. By an itinerating normal school agency. 

With the co-operation of the Washington County Association, 
the services of a well qualified teacher was secured to visit 
every town in that county for the purpose, among other objects, 
of acting directly on the schools as they were, by plain, prac- 
tical exposures of defective methods, which impair the usefulnefs 
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of the schools, and illustrations of other methods which would 
nake the schools immediatelv and permanently better. The 
same course will be pursued the present season in other parts 
of the state. 

1 1. By preparing the way for at least one Normal School. 
Although mqch can be done towards improving the existing 

qualifications of teachers, and elevating their social and pecu- 
niary position, by converting one or more district schools in 
each town or county, into a model school, to which the young 
and inexperienced teacher may resort for demonstrations of the 
best methods ; or by sending good teachers on missions of edu- 
cation throughout the schools of a county ; or by associations of 
teachers for mutual improvement, — still these agencies cannot si 
rapidly supply in any system of public education, the place of 
one thoroughly organized Nonnal School, or an institution for 
the special training of teachers, modified to suit the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the state, and the present condition of the schools. 
With this conviction resting on my own mind, I have aimed 
every where so to set forth the nature, necessity, and probable 
results of such an institution, as to prepare the public mind for 
some legislative action towards the establishment of one such 
school, and in the absence of that, to make it an object of asso- 
ciated eflfort and liberality. I have good reason to believe that 
any movement on the part of the state, would be met by the 

Crompt co-operation of not a few liberal minded and liberal 
anded friends of education, and the great enterprise of pre- 
paring Rhode Island teachers for Rhode Island schools, might 
soon DC in successful operation. 

12. By devising and making known improved plans of school- 
houses. 

The condition of the school-houses, was in my circuit through 
the schools, brought early and constantly under my notice, and 
to eflfect an immediate and thorough reform, public attention 
was early and earnestly called to the subject. The many and 
great evils to the health, manners, morals, and intenectual habits 
of children, which grow out of their bad and defective construe- 
tion and appurtenances, were discussed and exposed, and the 
advantages of more complete and convenient structures pointed 
out. In compliance with the reauest of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, a law authorizing school districts to lay and collect a 
tax to repair the old, and build new school- houses, was drafted 
and passed ; and in pursuance of a resolution of the General 
Assembly, a document was prepared embodying the results of 
my observations and reflections on the general principles of 
school-architecture, and sudh plans, and descriptions of various 
structures recently erected, for large and small, city and coun- 
try districts, and for schools of diflerent grades, as would enable 
any committee to aCt understandingly, m framing a plan suita- 
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ble to the wants of any particular district or school The same 
document was afterwards abridged and distributed widely, as 
one of the ^^Educational Tracts,^ ower the state. I have secured 
the building ci at least one school-house in each county, which 
can be pointed to as a model in all the essential features of 
location, construction, wanning, ventilation, seats and desks, and 
other internal and external arrangements. 

During the past two years, more than fifty school-houses have 
been erected, or so thoroughly repaired, as to be substantially 
new — and most of them after plans and directions given in the 
above document, or furnished directly by myself, on application 
from districts or committees. Some of them will be described 
in the account of the schools of the several towns to be given 
in the Appendix. 

13. By encouraging the introduction, and aiding in the selec- 
tion of school apparatus and libraries. 

Much of the inefficiency of school education of every grade is 
mainly owing to the want of such cheap and simple aids for vis- 
ible illustration, as every district can supply, and of modes of 
communication based upon and adapted to such apparatus, 
which every teacher of ordinary intelligence can acquire and 
practise, and especially in reference to elementary principles. 
With many children, their education, so far as books are con- 
cerned, terminates with the schoolroom, from the want of access 
to a library. These two wants I have aimed to supply to some 
extent. The value of many schools in the state under the same 
teacher has been doubled by the introduction and use of the black- 
board, of the slate by small children, of outline maps in teaching 
geography, and other cheap forms of visible illustration. More 
than one thousand volumes have been purchased for school libra- 
ries, on more advantageous terms than the same number of books 
could have been purchased in smaller lots, by several committees 
acting independently of each other. 

14. By Lyceum, Liccture, and Library Associations. 

In taKing an inventory of the means of popular education in 
the state, this class of institutions, which help to supply the de- 
fects of early elementary education, and carry it forward where 
under the most advantageous circumstances the public school 
must leave it, and furnish the means of self-culture to all, what- 
ever may have been their opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
coukl not be omitted. I have in all cases availed myself of these 
avenues when open to me, to reach the public mind, and in turn 
have aimed to further their objects. During the ensuing winter, 
an effort will be made to secure a course of popular lectures in 
every large village, and to establish a library of at least four 
hundred volumes in every town in the State which is not now 
supplied. By creatii^ a taste, and forming habits of reading 
in the young, by difiusing intelligence among all classes, by 
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introducing new topics and improving the whole time of con* 
versalion, and imparting activity to the public mind generally, 
these lectures and books will silently but powerfully help on the 
improvement of public schools, and all other educational institu* 
tions and influences. 

15. By preparing a draft of a school act. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly, passed 
at the January session, 1844, 1 drew up a bill for an act respecting 
public schools, in which the various public and special acts on 
the subject were examined, revised and consolidated, and such 
additions engrafted as my observations on the practical operation 
of existing laws showed to be desirable or necessary. This bill 
was referred, in May, to theCommittee of Education in the House, 
and by that Committee amended in a few particulars. On their 
motion, at the same session,! made an explanation of its various 

I)rovisions, and especially of such features as were novel and like- 
y to be misunderstood, before the two Houses of Assembly, the 
substance of which will be found in the Appendix, (Number vin.) 
That the relations of the bill to previous laws on the subject, and 
to the ability of the several towns to maintain an efllicient system 
of public schools, might be clearly understood, I prepared a I 
chronological review of all the legislation of the state on the ( 
subject, (Appendix, Number vii.) and a Table, (Number xi.) 
exhibiting the population, valuation, and present expenses of each 
town as far as ascertained. The bill thus prepared and explain* 
ed in all its details and relations, passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, and in the Senate was ordered to be printed ana circu- 
lated among the school committee and people. In June, 1845, 
its further consideration was resumed in the Senate, after having 
been carefully revised by a committee of that body, and passed 
by a large majority. It received the same action in the House, 
and became a law, although its operation was postponed till after 
the next session of the General Assembly (October,) which has 
just closed, and now, on the 1st of November, it is the school 
system of Rhode Island, (Appendix, Number ix.) 

I have thus presented a rapid and imperfect account of my 
own proceedings, as Agent of Public Schools, in the absence of 
any specific directions as to the mode and measures to be pur- 
sued in the act providing for my appointment. Although the measures 
which have been adopted have, it is believed, increased the amount of 
public interest and information on the subject, and thus imparted in- 
creased activity, regularity and usefulness to the system as it was, still 
a revision of the laws, at once simple and thorough, was indispensable 
to secure the advance in public opinion which has thus far been made, 
and to remove the obstacles which prevented the children of the state 
^' from receiving the best education which those schools can be made 
to impart," as will, I think, be made evident under the remaining di- 
vision of this Report. [To be continued*] 




BEPORT OP COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(0>ntinmed*} 

IlL 

I, Defects in ihe laws relating lo Public Schools as ihey were. 

In connection with the prmcipal defects of the Jaws relating 
lo Public Schools^ as shown In their practical workings, I will 
point out briefly the provisions in the new act by which it is 
hoped these defects will be obviated or supplied, 

1» The want of a systematic digest of the existing acts of 
Assembly J both general nnd special, with such altrraiions and 
additiond, especially in reference to the organization of school 
districts^ fis would dispense with all special legislation in future, 
and embrace within itself clear and precise directions for card- 
ing all iti own details into effect ; and ihe whole separated 
into general divisions, each enibracingj under a comprehensive 
and expressive headj alt the law on one particular branch of 
the subject. 

The law reipecting public schools was found scattered through 
upwards of forty acts of a general or special nature ; and in all 
that relates to tne powers and duties of school districts, was so 
imperfect as to preclude any decisive action on the part of the 
inhabitants of any district, towards the improvement of their 
schools or school- ho uses, without some special legislation in their 
favor. The new act is so framed as to render any reference to 
a particular part a matter of great facility ; and occupies less 
space than the special acts relating to the building of school- 
houses alone, passed since 1839> 

2* The restriction placed upon the towns as to the amount of 
money to be raised by taxation for school purposes, and upon the 
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power to vote a moderate compensation, if it should be necessary 
or thought advisable, to secure the services of able and faithful 
school committees, or at least of one such committee-man in a 
town, for the discharge of duties which require intelligence, skill, 
fidelity, time, and^ not unfrequently, some pecuniary sacrifice. 

This restriction is now removed, and each town not only de« 
cides for itself the extent to which the power of taxation for 
school purposes shall be carried beyond the sum necessary to 
secure its proportionate share of the State appropriation, but is 
also at liberty to provide for the faithful application of these 
funds, and the vigilant and responsible supervision of the 
schools — the very life of any system — by voting a moderate 
compensation to one or more of the committee entrusted with 
these duties. Under any system of public schools, the duties 
of supervision are numerous, and under a system which aims 
to reach the highest standard of public education, their faithful 
performance requires reflection, and time — more reflection and 
more time, than those men who are best qualified to do the work 
well, can bestow gratuitously. I cannot therefore forbear to 
express my regret that a general provision, securing a moderate 
compensation for one school officer in each town, payable partly 
out of the town, and partly out of the State appropriation, msert* 
ed in the original draft of the School Act, was struck out in com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped, that everv town, or at least all the 
large towns, will in the outset take all the steps which may be 
necessary to secure the intelligent, vigilant, ana constant super- 
vision of all their schools; and among these steps, I have no hes- 
itation in naming the appointment of a single officer, or a sub- 
committee of not more than two, who shall be entrusted with 
the executive duties of the school committee of the town, and 
receive a moderate compensation for the time devoted to these 
duties. 

3. The omission of any effective check on the creatkm of 
small and weak districts, by the minute subdivision <tf the terri> 
tory of a town, on any territorial division of a village, or 
compact district, where schools of different gradeSf or ona ■ebocd 
with different departments, according to the age and attainments] 
of the scholars, can be established. 

This omission is supplied in the existing law, by forbidding \ 
formation of any new district with less than forty children I 
tween the ages of four and sixteen; and by arresting the furtber] 
territorial subdivision of large districts, except with the approJ 
bation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, or the special ac*^ 
tion of the Assembly. ^. 

4. The absence of such conditions to the enjoyiaeiiC Agr r* 
town or district, of any portion of the State appropriatkui fi> 
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encouragem6Rt of public sctiooKas would lead to the raising of 

the same or a larger sum by tlie towu, dbtrictj or individuals, 
for the same object, and laus secure at once the necessarv 
meaoi, and the public and parental interest, which are required 
for the adequate support and vigilant supervision of pubhc 
' schools. 

By the new Aetjr is made a condition precedent to drawing 
the State afifjropriation, that the towns shall raise at least one- 
third as nnieh as they respectively receive* The sum named in 

, ihe original draft was the amount appropriated by the Stale. 

, Thb sum, increased by the avaiU of a moderate rate- bill, or 
tuition, payable by the parents or guardians of the children 
attending school, would have placed ihc districts of Rhude-lslaod 
in a more favorable condition to command the services of good 
teacher:?, than ihose of any other state, except Massachusetts, 

5, The want of such a rule or rules for distributing the funds 
appro|inated to school purposes, as should secure to every child 
in the weak, as well as in the strong districts, from year to year, 
the opportunity of obtaining that degree Of education which a 
scJiool taught for the minimum period by a teacher of the stand- 
ard qualification fixed by law, can impart, and at tlte same time 
promote the regular and punctual attendance at the pubhc 
school, of all the children of a district or town. 

This defect is now m part remedied by directing that the 
amount received from the State* shall be denominated '* teachers* 
money" and shall be divided amon^ the districts, one-half 
equally, and the other half according to the average daily attend- 
ance in each district, during the year next preceding ; leaving 
each town to direct in what %vay any other money, either raised 
by* tax or derived from any other source, shall be appropriated. 
It is to be hoped, that a sense of justice,— a large view of the whole 
subject^ will prompt every town to aid the small districts, when- 
ever it is expedient to continue the organization of such districts, 
to that extent which nhall be necessary, with their own resour- 
ces^ to continue a public school at least eight months in the year, 
under a well-qualified teache|: The rule of distribution, as 
originally drafted, was to appornon so much of the school-money 
equally among the districts, as should enable every district to 
keep a nchoolfor the period fixed by law ; and one half of the 
remainder, according to the average attendance during the year, 
and the other half, according to the amount voluntarily raised m 
llic district, fowards the wages of teachers, over the amount 
received from the State or town. This rule would secure an 
equality of school privileges for all the children of the town, up 
to the standard recognized by the law \ and operate as a premi- 
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um on the punctual and regular attendance of children, and the 
liberality of school districts. 

6. The want of any adequate provision for the training of 

if^oung men and youn^ women^ for the delicate and arduous 
abors and responsibilities of teachers, as well as of opportunities 
for their subsequent and continued improvement as individual 
teachers, and as a profession. 

Provision for the establishment of Teachers' Institutes and a 
Normal School, as parts of the school system, would be one of 
the most direct and efficient steps to supply this want in the oM 
law. An advance has been made in the right direction, by 
making it the duty of the Commissioner of Public Schools to 
establish these means for the training and improvement of teach* 
ers, as early as the co-operation of the friends of education, or 
of the liCgislature will enable him to do so. 

7. The absence of an effectual system of inspection and 
supervision, by which the examination of teachers shall be made 
by those competent to judge of their qualifications, and the visit- 
ation of schools, by 'those who can conduct an examination in 
the different studies pursued, and suggest such irauroveroents 
and modifications m the course of instruction, booKS, methods 
and discipline, as will enable the scholars and the community to 
derive the greatest amount of benefit from the schools. 

This radical defect in the old law, so far as the examination of 
teachers is concerned, is remedied by making it illegal for any 
person to teach a school, supported \n part or entirely by public 
money, without having been found qualified in respect to moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct 
children; which shall be evidenced by a certificate signed either, 

1. by the chairman of the school committee of the town, in case 
the examination shall have been conducted by the whole board ; 

2. by the sub-committee, appointed for this purpose ; 3. by a 
county inspector, or 4. by the State Commissioner. In refer- 
ence to the visitatbn of schools, the new law provides that the 
schools of a district shall be visited twice during each term of 
schooling, by the trustees of the district ; the schools of a town, 
by one or more of the commiKee of the town, twice during each 
term of schooling ; the schools of a county, by the inspectors 
appointed by the State Commissioner, and by the Commissioner 
himself, from time to time. To secure the utmost efficiency in 
these agencies of supervision, provision should have been made 
for a moderate compensation to each class of officers, for the 
time devoted to the dischai^ of their respective duties. 

8. The want of suitable provimns for securing a uniformity 
of text-books in all the schools of the same towi^ or the same 
section of the Skate. 
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Thia defect is obviated in tie new law, by making it the duty 
of* the town coramitlee to adopt all suitable regulations with 
regard to books, and of ihe Stale Comnnissioner to recommend 
iJie tiest text booksi and secure as far as practicable a uniformity 
lit the schools of tbe same town. 

0. The absence of any provision to prevent the waste of the 
money of the Slate and the town, by being spent on a school 
taught in a 6mall,badly located, unventilatedjmperfectly warmed, 
and inconveniently constructed school-house ; and to save inno- 
cent children from the discomforts, and injury, bodily, mental 
and moral, of such structures. 

Under the new Act, school districts are clothed witli all the 
neres!»aiy powers to secure suitable school-house accommoda- 
tions, provided ihe plans for the sarac are approved by the com- 
mittee oithe tuwn, or ihe Stale Commissioner; and no district 
can l>e entitled to its proportion of the school money, in the 
treasury of the town, unless the public school of the district has 
been kept in a schoot-house approved by the committee. In 
addition to these provisionSp it is made the duty of the Commis- 
sioner, by special resolution, to prepare and make known plans 
for ihe location, const ruction and internal arrangement of school- 
hoo$c»s, suitable for large and small districts, and for Bchools of ^ 
diJiereul grade si* 

10, Tbe want of some tribunal for the cheap, speedy, and am- 
icabk« if poasiblcf but in all cases, tinal, adjustment of all contro- 
versies «rimng among the iiihabiiantg,leachcrs, and officers of any 
district ortown^ growing out of the operation of laws relating to 

Cublic schi)ols , before such controversies have injured, if not 
roken up, ihe school, and ripened into bitter neighborhood 
feuds, tu be transmitted from one generation to another, 

III the new Act it is made the duty of the Commissioner of 
►lie Schools to decide without appeal and vt^iihoui cost lo the 

ties, all controversies and disputes which may be submitted 
to him for settlement and decision; and his decision in any case 
brought before him by any person conceiving himself aggrieved 
m osnsequenceof any decision made by a scliool district, or the 
committee of any town, or by a county inspector, when approved 
by any judge of the Supreme Court, is made final and con- 
cltisivc. 

|]« The want of provision for the uniform and efficient ad- 
mtniMratiiin of alt general laws in every town and district of the 
Slate, with the exercise of a liberal discretionary power, on equi- 
table principles, in all cases which cannot be anticipated or 
uitfely proviiled for under a general rule; with a check upon any 
'permanent and extensive abuse of such power by a record of 
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every thing done or advised under it, and frequent and full ac- 
countability to the source from which it is derived. 

That part of the new Act which relates to the supervision of 
the State through the action of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, is intended to supply this deficiency. 

12. The want of any permanent and efficient provision for 
securing progress in the schools, and the legislation respecting 
them, by keeping the legislature and the people informed of all 
general as well as local defects and improvements, and the best 
means by which the former might be remedied, and the latter 
extended ; and at the same time, an inquiring, intelligent and 
active interest in all that relates to the advancement of public 
schools, and popular education, awakened in parents, teachers, 
school committees, and the public generally. 

As the source of all thorough and permanent improvement in 
the school, the district, town, state and the law, provision is 
made in the new Act, to keep teachers, parents, school officers, 
and the Legislature advised accurately and frequently of the 
condition of the schools, and the best plans for their improve- 
ment. Every teacher must keep a register, open at all times to 
parents and school officers ; which will be so arranged as to em- 
orace all the important facts in the condition of his school. 

The trustees of every district must make a return annually to 
the school committee of the town, embracing the main facts 
contained in the register of the teacher, and such other particu- 
lars as they are familiar with. The school committee of each 
town must make to the town, an annual report of their own 
doings, and the condition and plans for the improvement of the 
schools, which, unless printed, must be read in open town meet- 
ing ; and a return to the State Commissioner in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him. The county inspectors must 
report to the Commissioner, the results of their observation in 
the schools ; and the Commissioner, from these sources of in- 
formation, and from his own observation and experience, must 
submit an annual report to the Legislature. 

To this summary of defects in the laws relating to public 
schools as they were, and of the provisions incorporated into 
the new Act to remedy them, I will add a brief outline of the 
system as at present organized, before passing to a considera- 
tion of the condition of the schools themselves, and of plans for 
their improvement. 

IL Outline of the system of Public Schools as at present 
organized. 

The system rests on the broad foundation of a great public 
interest, to the support of which the entire property of the 
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State contributes; in whose administration every inhabitant, 
who has any voice in public affairs, is recoffnized ; and to a 
paiticipation in whose benefits, every child is entitled as a 
right, no matter how poor or desolate that child may be. 

Organhation. 1. The State being a principal contributor to { 
the support of the public schools, is recognized as imposing 
certain conditions on such towns as wish to share of its bounty, 
and as exercising a general supervision of such schools as may 
be supported to any extent out of its appropriation. 2. Towns 
are clothed with all the powers of taxation and supervision 
necessary to enable them to share in the appropriation out of 
the general treasury, and to establish and maintain a sufficient 
number of public schools of different grades, at convenient 
locations, for all the children residing within their respective 
limits, subject to the general supervision of the State. 3. School 
districts, or the inhabitants of territorial subdivisions of a town, 
when regularly constituted and authorized by a vote of the 
town for this purpose, have the management of the school or 
schools within their respective limits, subject to the general 
regulation of the State, and the special regulation of the town. 

In every secondary or grammar school, which two or more 
primary school districts may by a concurrent vote establish for 
the older and more advanced children of such districts, the 
teacher must have a certificate of qualification signed by a 
county inspector or the State Commissioner. 

Support. The expenses of the system are met as follows : 
1. The State appropriates annually from a fund set apart for 
this purpose, and out of the general treasury, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or about one dollai for every 
child between the ages of four and sixteen, for the payment 
of teachers' wages, in the several towns and cities. 2. Each 
town must raise by tax a sum equal to at least one-third of its 
distributive share of the state appropriation, and may raise a 
larger amount. The avails of the registry tax in each town, are 
set apart by law for the support of schools. 3. Each district 
must provide its own school-house, appendages and fuel, un- 
less the same is provided by the town, and may by vote raise 
money by tax on the property of the district, or by rate-bills for 
tuition payable by the parents of the scholars, tow^ards the 
compensation of teachers. 4. Every parent or guardian of 
children at school, must provide books, stationery, &c. unless 
the district or town votes to stypply the same. 

Crrades of Schools, The law admits of the establishment of 
schools of different grades, to meet the educational wants of 
different districts and towns — providing however that even in 
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establish Teachers' Institutes and a Normal School ^ and in 
every way to elevate tlie profession of teaching; decide all 
controversies which may be referred to him, and report annu- 
ally to the Legislature, his own doings, and his views as to 
the condition and improvement of the schools, and other 
means of popular education. 

Libraries. Every district may establish, by tax or otherwise, 
a library for the use of the district ; and every town may estab- 
lish and maintain a public school library, for the use of the 
inhabitants generally of the town, to be kept together at some 
convenient place.or be distributed into several parts, which may 
be transferred from time to time for the convenience of differ- 
ent districts or neighborhoods, under proper regulations. 

Modes of diffusing information. The teacher reports daily, 
in his school register, to parents and trustees ; the trustees, 
when called on, to the committee of the town; the committee 
of the town annually, and the county inspectors, from time to 
time, to the State Commissioner ; and the State Commissioner 
annually to the Legislature, in a printed document, which is 
virtually a report both to the Legislature and the people. 

; Such, in outline,is the system of public schools now in opera- 
; tion. While the frame- work of the old system is substantially 
preserved, such new features are incorporated into it as experi- 
ence had proved to be necessary to supply acknowledged de- 
fects, and to aid, invigorate and sustain what had proved to be 
useful. Some of these additions may require modifications, 
and other provisions more efficient may be needed to prompt 
and assist delinquent and backward towns and districts to come 
up to the average standard of tiie State. If the people and the 
legislature of Rhode Island are in earnest in the efforts recently 
put forth to do away at once and for ever the glaring inequali- 
ties in the condition and means of education which prevail in 
different sections of the State, and in different towns in the same 
section, and in different districts of the same town, they will 
provide for the uniform and vigorous administration of a system 
of public schools in every section, town and dislrict. The 
experience of this State for two hundred years, during which 
this great interest was unrecognized and unregulated by law, 
proves conclusively that it cannot be safely left to be pro- 
vided for by the instinct of parental duty, or by the voluntary 
and unaided efforts of individuals and towns. If thus left, 
while a few will be educated at great expense, at home or 
abroad, the many will have but scanty ana irregular instruc- 
tion ; and not a few will be doomed to the condition of unlet- 
tered ignorance. Even if general provision is made by law for 
the education of all the chUdren of the State, such provision to 
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ihori^ed by the town, may elect three residents of tlie dbtricti 
to act aa trustees, and to continue in office three years; their 
terms of office being soailjimtedilmtooe shall be elected every 
year. The trustees have charge of the property of the dis- 
trict 5 call meetings of the inhabitants; provide teacherB/ 
school -room, furniture and fuel, and books for such scholars as 
are not sitppNed by their parents or guardians ; visit the school 
twic^ during each term of jichooling; make out all lax and 
rate hills; and report annually to the committee of the town, 
the condition of the schools, in matter and form as shall be 
prescribed by them. 2, Town School Committees, Each 
town must elect annually a comuiittee of three, six, nine, or 
twelve members, to have the charge and superintendence of 
the public schools. The apportionment of school-money 
among the schools or districts; the examination and licensing 
of teachers j the annidling of the certificates of teachers found 
utiquali5ed ; the visitation of all the schools twice during each 
8@fison of scliooling ; the making of reguluiions respecting the 
classifiGattoai attendance, books, instruction and discipline of 
the scbcioU; the formation of school districts; the location of 
school-houses ; the drawing of orders in favor of such districts, 
and such only m have maintained a public school for four 
months, under a teacher properly qualified , in a schooUhouse 
approved by the conuniitee ; and the presentation of a written 
report, respecting their own doings, and the condition and im- 
provement of the schools, to the town, and to the Commis- 
sioner of Piiblic Schools, — these and other duties are devolved 
on ihis committee. In case the town is not divided into school 
districts, or votes to maintain the school independent of iha-t 
organization, the town conimirtee must perform all the duties 
of the trustees of scliool disfricts, 3, County Inspectors, Their 
appointment, number and tenure of office are left with tite 
Commissioner of Public Schools, tinder whose instructions it is 
tnade their duty to examine teachers^ and vieit, inspect, and 
report to him respecting the schools in their respeclive coun- 
ties* 4. State Commissioner, He is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with such salary as the Legislature may fix. His duties 
are to apportion the State appropriation among the several 
towns, and draw an order in favor of such towns as conform to 
the law ; prepare forms and instructions for the uniform admin- 
istration of the law in di0erent towns and districts ; visit schools, 
and, by personal communication and public addresses, call the 
attention of all interested, to eitfsting defects and desirable im- 
provements in school* houses, classification, teachers* methods, 
kt, in ihe schools; recomme'nd text hooks, and assist in the 
establishment of school libraries; grant stale certificnfes to 
trarhers whom in his circuit he shall find well c|uolified; 
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establish Teachers' Institutes and a Normal School^ and in 
every way to elevate ihe profession of teachinfi[; decide all 
controversies which may be referred to him, and report annu- 
ally to the Legislature, his own doings, and his views as to 
the condition and improvement of the schools, and other 
means of popular education. 

Libraries. Every district may establish, by tax or otherwise, 
a library for the use of the district ; and every town may estab- 
lish and maintain a public school library, for the use of the 
inhabitants generally of the town, to be kept together at some 
convenient place.or be distributed into several parts, which may 
be transferred from time to time for the convenience of differ- 
ent districts or neighborhoods, under proper regulations. 

Modes of diffusing information. The teacher reports daily, 
in his school register, to parents and trustees 5 the trustees, 
when called on, to the committee of the town ; the committee 
of the town annually, and the county inspectors, from time to 
time, to the State Commissioner ; and the State Commissioner 
annually to the Legislature, in a printed document, which is 
virtually a report both to the Legislature and the people. 

Such, in outline,is the system of public schools now in opera- 
tion. While the frame-work of the old system is substantially 
preserved, such new features are incorporated into it as experi- 
ence had proved to be nccessaiy to supply acknowledged de- 
fects, and to aid, invigorate and sustain what had proved to be 
useful. Some of these additions may require modifications, 
and other provisions more efficient may be needed to prompt 
and assist delinquent and backward towns and districts to come 
up to the average standard of the State. If the people and the 
legislature of Rhode Island are in earnest in the efforts recently 
put forth to do away at once and for ever the glaring inequali- 
ties in the condition and means of education which prevail in 
different sections of the State, and in different towns in the same 
section, and in different districts of the same town, they will 
provide for the uniform and vigorous administration of a system 
of public schools in every section, town and district. The 
experience of this State for two hundred years, during which 
this great interest was unrecognized and unregulated by law, 
proves conclusively that it cannot be safely left to be pro- 
vided for by the instinct of parental duty, or by the voluntary 
and unaided efforts of individuals and towns. If thus left, 
while a few will be educated at great expense, at home or 
abroad, the many will have but scanty ana irregular instruc- 
tion ; and not a few will be doomed to the condition of unlet- 
tered ignorance. Even if general provision is made by law for 
the education of all the children of the State, such provision to 
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be efficient must connect every citizen with its management, 
must be adapted to the local circumstances and wants of differ- 
ent towns and neighborhoods ; and by enlisting the vigilance 
of tax-payers and parents, be surrounded with the largest pos- 
sible amount of watchfulness, interest and affection. The. 
schools established must be at once good and cheap, — good 
enough for the children of those who know what a good school 
is, and cheap enough to be within the reach of the poor — 
otherwise they can never become public or common schools, 
in the highest sense, where the children of all, rich and poor, 
the more and the less favored in ouCward circumstances, are 
welcomed to the same fountain of intellectual and moral life, 
and the ties and sympathies of mutual interest, friendship and 
dependence are nourished among the whole people, from 
earliest childhood. Unless this standard of excellence can be 
reached, or at least approached, the appropriation from the 
general treasury will fail in its object, and the schools main- 
tained for two or three months in the year, under teachers 
young, inexperienced and unqualified, uncared for by parents, 
and unvisited by committees, will continue to prove in many 
towns, and more districts, costlj and delusive nullities, satisfy- 
ing the public conscience with the semblance of common 
schools, without removing the reproach- of having persons, 
born on the soil of Rhode Island, unable to read and write. 
That the deficiencies in the schools are not exaggerated — that 
the conditions and elements which must exist and co-operate 
together before a good school can possibly exist, are not found 
at all in several towns, and in many districts in almost every 
town, and that there are modes within the reach of every 
town and district, authorized by the new act, by which these 
deficiencies can be supplied, and these conditions realized, will 
be seen in the following summary of the state of the public 
schools, and suggestions for their improvement. 

IV. 

In pursuing the practical operation of the system of public 
schools as it has been heretofore organized, with a view of sug- 
gesting improvement in the schools, in those details and influ- 
ences, whose nice adjustment and harmonious working, are 
necessary to the production of the great result, the thorough, 
equal and universal elementary education of all the children 
of the State, I shall confine myself mainly to general results, 
and recommendations ; reserving to a subsequent Report, or to 
a document to be appended to this, a particular accoimtof the 
state and means of education in each town, with suggestions 
of improvement modified to the peculiar circumstances of each. 
• The facts and suggestions presented, are the result of my own 
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observation and reflections, on a great variety of schools in 
every section of the State, for two years past, fortified or modi- 
fied by the written communications of teachers and commit- 
tees, from every town, in reply to circulars (Appendix i. and 
II.) addressed to them respecting facts within their own per- 
sonal knowledge, and plans of improvement adapted to cir- 
cumstances of which they were the most competent judges. 

1. Organization. 

Most of the deficiences in whole classes of schools, as well 
as the most glaring inequalities in the means and condition 
of education in different sections of the same town, and in dif- 
ferent towns, are the direct result of the organization through 
which the schools are conducted. Every town in this State is 
divided territorially into school districts, and with the excep- 
tion of four towns, the schools have heretofore been conducted 
by these districts, although but partially organized, or by a 
local committee, appointed to act for such districts. In the 
four instances where the schools are administered by the town 
in its corporate capacity, there is a much nearer approach to 
an equality of school privileges, a higher degree of excellence 
in all the constituents of good schools, and stronger evidence 
of progress, than in the towns where the district organization is 
virtually relied on. The districts as now constituted, differ 
from each other in territorial extent, number, occupation and 
pecuniary ability of the inhabitants, and more than all, in the 
degree of parental interest manifested in the public schools. 
Some districts enjoy in compactness and number of population, 
every facility for a gradation of schools, taught by competent 
teachers, through the year, and at the same time put up with 
one large school, for a few months in each year, because their 
several proportions of the state and town appropriations are in- 
sufiScient to put the schools on a more liberal foundation, and 
the remaining districts are not willing, in town meeting, to vote 
a larger sum. In other districts the school is too small — the 
children, few in number, irregular in their attendance in inclem- 
ent seasons and bad state of the roads, are doomed to all the 
hardships of a poor school-house, an incompetent teacher, and 
the want of the stimulus and excitement which springs from a 
large number of the same age engaged in the same pursuits. 
Most of these inequalities could be easily obviated, were a 
sehool system to be introduced for the first time, with an appro- 
priation on the part of the State large enough to induce the 
towns to act with corresponding liberality ; and most of them 
can now be gradually removed, and the disadvantages to some 
extent, at least, be remedied. 

1. By the establishment of a sufficient number of schools of 
different grades at convenient locations, irrespective of district 



linef^ in all the sniaU towm, and iu every town wlicre the 
Oiajoriiy of the voters are prepared to act liberally unci effi* 
ciently on the subject. A good beginning made ni any point — 
the fruits of but one good school, taught in n good school -housp, 
by a good teacher^ under thorough 5 u per vision, once ^een in 
any Bection of the town, must intrvitably be followed by the 
iniradncUon of the same or grt'nter improvements in every 
otfier. The peculiar faci tinea of each section will be improved, 
and the natural disadvantages under which any porlion miiy 
labar^ will be obviated by sjpecinl interference in us behalf* 

t. By the thorough organiziilion of school districts, in every 
town where they must be continued^ and especially in such 
I owns where the mnjuiijy nre not prepared tu act with liberal- 
ity and elMciency m behalf of public eclioob. In such towne 
those districts which arc prepfired lo act (*hould have every 
faciitty artbrded, and not be kepi down to the standard of ibe 
backward districts* To enalde them lo do ibis, a general 
revision of school districts is desirable, for the purpose of de- 
fining their boundaries more accurately, and of adjusting the 
aisse to the altered circumstances of the population. In such a 
revnion, the several districts into which a compact village has 
been heretofore divided, should be consolidated into one for 
the purpose of maintaining a gradation of schools; small dis- 
tricts should whenever practicable, be enlarged so as to em- 
brace at least forty children of the proper school age, by add- 
ing portions of larger adjoining districts ; and the v ery srnnU 
districts should he annexed to others, \vbere the same can be 
done without subjecting any of the children lo an inconven- 
ient distance. Whenever a small district bos been created 
under peculiar circumstances, and in other cases, where a few 
familie*^ by spirit and liberality, supply the natural deiiciences 
of their position^ it may be advisable to continue such for the 
pic«enl* 

It will be the duty of the Commissioner in his addressee^ 
circulars and reports, from time to time to call the attention of 
towns and districts to the manner in which their peculiar facil- 
ities can be improved, and their natural disadvantages can be 
obvialedp 

2, School-houses, 

Under any plan of education, whether public or private, 
for every grade of school, whether elementary or superior, 
there must be a place where the school can be taught, and 
eommon sense dictates that this place should be located, coo- 
structed, and fitted up so as to promote, and not hinder, per- 
fect, and not defeat, ihe work to be carried on within and 
about it. It should be built for children, and for children 
differing in age, sex, size, and sludiei, and tlierefore requiring 
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different accommodations ; for children engaged sometimes in 
study and sometimes in recitation ; for children whose health 
and success in study require that they shall be frequently, and 
every day, in the open air, for exercise and recreation, and at 
all times supplied with pure air to breatlie ; for children who 
are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold days 
of winter, and to occupy it for periods of time in different parts 
of the day, in positions which become wearisome, if not in all 
respects comfortable, and which may affect symmetry of form 
and length of life, if the construction and relative heights of 
the seats and desks which they occupy, are not properly attend- 
ed to; for children whose manners and morals, — whose habits 
of order, cleanliness and punctuality, — whose temper, love of 
study, and of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affect- 
ed by the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the 
inexpensive out-door arrangements, and the internal construc- 
tion of the place where they spend or shonld spend a large 
part of the most impressible period of their lives. This place 
too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a teacher 
whose own health and daily happiness is affected by most of 
the various circumstances above alluded to, and whose best 
plans of order, classification, discipline and recitation may be 
utterly baffled, or greatly promoted, by the manner in which 
the school-house may be located, lighted, warmed, ventilated 
and seated. 

,, With these general views of school-architecture, let us con- 
trast the condition of the places where most of the public 
• schools of the State were kept in the winter of 1843-44, as 
; presented in an abstract of the returns of teachers and commit- 
tees, corrected from notes taken during my first circuit through 
' the several towns. 

As the schools were then organized, four hundred and five 
school-houses were required, whereas but three hundred and 
twelve were provided. Of these, twenty-nine were owned by 
towns in their corporate capacity; one hundred and forty-seven 
by proprietors ; and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which 
full returns were received, including those in Providence, 
twenty-five were in very good repair; sixty-two were in ordina« 
ry repair; and eighty-six were pronounced totally unfit for 
school purposes ; sixty-five were located in the public high- 
way, and one hundred and eighty directly on the line of the 
road, without any yard, or out-buildings attached ; and but 
twenty-one had a play-ground enclosed. In over two hundred 
school-rooms, the average height was less than eight feet, 
without any opening in the ceiling, or other effectual means 
for yentilaiion ; , this. seats and deilks were calculated for more 
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than two pupils, arranged on two or three sides of the room, 
and in most mstances, where the results of actual measurement 
was given, the highest seats were over eighteen inches from 
the floor, and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were 
over fourteen inches for the youngest pupils, and these seats 
were unprovided with backs. Two hundred and seventy 
schools were unfurnished with a clock, blackboard, or ther- 
mometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and mat 
for the feet. In view of these facts, the following summary 
of the condition of the school-houses was given in my report 
on school-houses, which is repeated here, as still applicable to 
many places where the public schools are now taugnt. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the 
noise, dust and danger of the highwav, unattractive, if not 
positively repulsive in their external and internal appearance, 
and built at the least possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There was no separate entry for boys 
and girls appropriately fitted up; no sufficient space for the 
convenient seating and necessary movements of the scholars ; 
no platform, desk, or recitation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows were inserted on three 
^or four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent 
the inconvenience and danger from cross-lights, and the ex- 
cess of light falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the 
book, and the distracting influence of passing objects and 
events out of doors. 

Thejr are not properlv ventilated. The purity of the atmos- 
phere is not preserved by providing for the escape of such 
portions of the air as had become offensive and poisonous by 
the process of breathing, and by the matter which is constantly 
escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the surface of the 
bodv in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering 
is not guarded against. The air which is heated is already 
impure from having been breathed, and made more so by 
noxious gases arising from the burning of floating particles of 
vegetable and animal matter coming in contact with the hot 
iron. The heat is not eaually diffused, so that one portion of 
a school -room is frec^uently overheated, while another poition, 
especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made 
and adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as 
to promote the comfort and convenience of the scholars, and 
the easy supervision on the part of the teacher. The seats are 
loo high and too long, with no suitable support for the back, 
especially for the younger children. The desks are toe 
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high for the seats, and are either attached to the wall on three 
sides of the room, so that the fences of the scholars are turned 
from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are tempted 
cqnstantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are 
attached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit 
facing each other. The aisles are not so arranged that each 
scholar can go to and from his seat, change his position, have 
access to his books, attend to his own business, be seen and 
approached by the teacher, without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, ther- 
mometer, and other apparatus and fixtures which are indis- 
pensable to a well regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrange- 
ments which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, 
and cultivate delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. 
There are no verdure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye; 
no scrapers and mats for the feet ; no hooks and shelves for 
cloaks and hats ; no well, sink, basin and towels to secure 
cleanliness; and no places of retirement for children of either 
sex. 

Such was the condition of most of the places where the 
f)ublic schools were kept in the winter of 1843-44, in the coun- 
ties of Kent, Washington and Newport, and in not a few dis- 
tricts in the counties of Providence and Bristol. In some dis- 
tricts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-house was fitted 
up as a school-room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, 
such as they were, were owned by proprietors, to whom in 
many instances, the districts paid in rent a larger amount than 
would have been the interest on the cost of a new and 
commodious school-house. Since the passage of the Act of 
January, 1844, empowering school districts to purchase, repair, 
build and furnish school-houses, and since public attention was 
called to the evils and inconvenience of the old structures, and 
to better plans of construction and internal arrangement, by 
public addresses, and the circulation of documents, (Appendix 
XII.) the work of renovation in this department of school im- 
provement has gone on rapidly. If the same progress can be 
made for three years more, Rhode Island can snow, in propor- 
tion to the number of school districts, more specimens of good 
houses, and fewer dilapidated, inconvenient and unhealthy 
structures of this kind, than any other state. To bring about 
thus early this great and desirable result, I can suggest nothing 
beyond the vigorous prosecution of the same measures which 
have proved so successful during the past two years. 

1. The public mind in the backward districts roust be arous- 
ed to an active sense of the close connection of a good school- 
bouse with a good school, by addresses, discussions, conversa- 
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lion and printed documents on the subject, and by the actual 
results of such houses in neighboring districts and towns. 
'V- 2. Men of wealth and intelligence in their several neighbor- 
hoods and capitalists, in villages where they have a pecuniary 
interest, can continue to exert their influence in this depart- 
ment of improvement. 

3. School committees of every town can refuse to draw 
orders in favor of any district which will not provide a healthy 
and convenient school-room for the children of the district ; 
and to approve plans for the repairs of an old, or the construe- 
lion of a new house, which are to be paid for by a tax on the 
property of the district, unless such plans embrace the essea* 
tial features of a good school-house. 

4. The Commissioner of Public Schools must continue to 
furnish gratuitously, plans and directions for the construction 
and arrangement of school-houses, and to call the attention of 
builders and committees to such structures as can be safely 
designated as models. 

Districts should make regulations to preserve the school- 
house and appendages from injury or defacement, and author- 
izing the trustees to make all necessary repairs, without the 
formality of a special vote on the subject. 

3. School attendance. 

After an efllcient organization by which public schools can 
be instituted, and after healthy, attractive and convenient 
school-houses are provided, the next step is to secure the school 
attendance of all children of a proper school age, of both sexes, 
and in every condition in life. There are differences of opin- 
ion, not only as to what is attainable, but as to what is desira- 
^ble in respect to the school attendance of children ; and par- 
ticularly as to the age, when it should commence. The fam- 
ily circle and the mother, are unquestionably the school, and 
the teacher of God's appointment, — the first and the best, for 
young children. Were every home surrounded by circum- 
stances favorable to domestic training, and had every mother 
the requisite leisure, taste and ability to superintend the proper 
training of the feelings, manners, language and opening facul- 
ties of the young, their early school attendance would noi be 
an object of great importance. But whatever may be the fact 
in a few homes, and with few mothers, there can be no 
doubt, that in reference to many homes, so unfavorablo arc 
many surrounding circumstances, — so numerous are the tempt- 
ations in the street, from the example and teaching of low bred 
idleness, — so incessant are the demands on the time and atten- 
tion of the mother of a family, that it is safe to say that with 
the large majority of children, their school attendanceshould 
3 
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commence when they are five years old. In the denseljr popa- 
lated sections of large cities, and in all manufaclnring villages, 
provision should be made for the attendance and appropriate 
care and instruction of children, two and three years younger. 
No one at all familiar with the deficient household arrange* 
menta and deranged machinery of domestic life, of the ex- 
treme poor, and ignorant, to say nothing of the intemperate, — 
of the examples of rude manners, impure and profane language, 
and all the vicious habits of low-bred idleness, which abound 
in certain sections of all populous districts, can doubt, that it is 
better for children to be removed as early and as long «i8 pos- 
sible from such scenes and such examples, and placed in an 
ihfant or primary school, under the care and instruction of a 
kind, afiectionate and skillful female teacher. 

The primary object in securing the early school attendance 
of children, is not so much their intellectual culture, as the 
regulation of the feelings and dispositions, the extirpation of 
vicious propensities, the pre-occupation of the wilderness of the 
young heart with the seeds and germs of moral beauty, and 
the formation of a lovely and virtuous character by the habit- 
ual practice of cleanliness, delicacy, refinement, good temper, 
gentleness, kindness, justice and truth. The failure of much 
of our best school education in reference to moral character, is 
to be attributed to the pre-occupation of the ground by idle, 
vicious, and immoral habits acquired at home and in the street, 
before the precepts, example and training of the school com- 
menced. 

Until children are ten or twelve years of age, they should be . 
subjected to a regular^ systematic and efiUcient school training ' 
through the year,, with such vacations as the health and recre- 
ation of the teacher may require. Except during the very hot 
days of summer, and the most inclement weather in winter, 
and the established or occasional holydays, children should 
never require vacations on their own account. The daily ex- 
exr^ise of the school should not in any case overtask the brain, 
or weary the physical strength, beyond the power of the play- 
ground and the light slumbers of childhood to restore. They 
should leave the school, day after day,.in the radiant health and 
buoyant spirits which nature associates with their years, when 
spent in obedience to her laws. 

After the age of ten or twelve, a portion of each year speDt 
in the .discharge of domestic duties at home^ or in healthy labor 
in the field, the mill, the counting-room, or the workshop, 
uti^er the direction and supervision of parents, or natural guar- 
dians, will prove of more service to the physical training of 
most children, and the formation of good practical habits of 
thought, feeling and action, thaa if spent over books in the 
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school-room; and especially, if spent in such school-rooms, and 
under such teachers as are now in too many districts in this 
and other states provided. 

Every child should attend the best school, be it public or 
private; but other things being equal, a public school of the same 
grade will be found to be the best school ; and if it is the best 
school, in all the essential features of a school, the social and 
indirect benefits resultmg to the individual and to the commu- 
nity, from the early school association of all the children from 
the families of the poor and the rich, the more and the less 
favored in occupation and outward circumstances, are such, 
that as far as practicable, all the children of a neighborhood 
should attend the public school. While connected with a 
school, every scholar should attend regularly and punctually, 
from the commencement of the term to the close, and during 
.the school hours of each day. If the children of either sex are 
to be withdrawn early from school, this deprivation should fall 
on the boys, rather than the girls ; for the former can more 
easily supply the deficiencies of school education by improving 
the opportunities of self and mutual instruction which their 
occupation, and access to books, lectures, and the daily inter- 
course with educated men, afford; and the latter, by im- 
proving for a longer period the privilege of good schools, will, 
}n the relations of mothers and teachers, do more to improve 
and bless society, and determine the civilization of the next 
and all future generations, than the male sex, can do, however 
well educated, without the co operation of women. 

With th^ views as to the desirable standard of school 
attendance, let us see how far the state fell below it in 1844, 
and what are some of the means by which a nearer approach 
can be made in future years. 

The whole number of persons over four and under sixteen 
years of age, the ordinary but not exclusive subjects of school 
education, in the different towns of the state, including the 
city of Providence, was about 30,000. 

The whole number of persons of all ages who attended any 
school, public or private, any portion of the year, was 24,000. 
Of this number 21,000 were enrolled as attending the public 
schools, and 3,000 as receiving instruction at home, or in pri- 
vate schools, of different grades, at periods of the year when 
the public schools were open. At other periods of the year the 
number attending private schools, taught by teachers of public 
schools, was much larger. 

Of the 21,000 connected with the public schools during the 
year, 18,000 only were between the ages of four and sixteen 
years. One-third of the whole number enrolled, attended 
Bohooi so irregularly, that the average attendance oif children 
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of all ages in the public schools, did not exceed 13,500, or less 
than one-half of all the children of a proper school age. The 
number who attended school during the whole year, allowing 
for vacations of ordinary length, did not exceed 5,000, including 
scholars in primary schools, while more than 6,000 on an aver- 
age did not attend a public school three months in the year. 
Less than half of the whole number of schojars were girls. 
Of the scholars over sixteen years of age, the proportion of 
boys to the girls was as iSve to one. Of the scholars over ten 
years of age, the number of boys were to the girls as four to one. 

These results, although obtained from different sources of 
information, agree substantially with those presented in the 
annual returns made by school committees to the Secretary of 
State, for the same period, and are sufficiently accurate to sus- 
tain the following conclusions. 

1. Many children of a proper age did not attend any school^ 
public or private, or receive suitable instruction at home during 
the year. 

The whole number thus absent from any regular or systematic 
means of education, cannot have been less than six thousand. 
Of this number two thousand were under the age of eight years, 
and three thousand over the age of twelve. It would have 
been better for the health, manners and morals of most of those 
under eight years of age, to have been in good primarj' schools, 
such as should be engrafted upon the system of public instruc- 
tion, in every large neighborhood. Of those over twelve years 
of age, two-thirds at least were girls, and a large proportion of 
the whole number, both male and female, were employed in 
the field, the mill, or the workshop, for the pecuniary value of 
their labor. Many of tliem have attended school in former 
years, but so irregularly that their school education does not 
amount to any useful acquaintance with even the elementary 
branches of reading, writing and arithmetic, as ordinarily 
taught. A portion of this number would have attended the 
public school of their district, had it not been open for only a 
few weeks or months, and, during that time, crowded with 
scholars, of every age. The necessities of some families, and 
the business arrangements of employers will not allow of the 
withdrawal of all those employed in the mills at the same time. 
So if the public school in the agricultural district is open in the 
summer only, the older boys and girls cannot attend ; and if 
in the winter only, the younger children who live at a dis- 
tance, are virtually excluded. The remedy for this part of the 
evil, is to keep the public school open throughout the year. 
For those who cannot under any circumstance attend the day 
school, (although it is to be regretted that they should not 
attend a good school for even a few months in the year, at a 
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period of life wheu they would make the most valuable acqui- 
sition in knowledge, and master effectually its difficulties,) eve- 
ning schools should be established. By means of such schools, * 
the defective education of many of the youth of our manufac* 
turing population would be remedied, and their various trades 
and employments be converted into the most efficient instru- 
ments of self-culture. 

Although a much larger. school attendance, both of children 
under eight and over* twelve years, would undoubtedly be 
secured by the opening of permanent schools, both for children 
under eight and ten years, and for those over twelve, still this 
would not wholly cure the evil, which lies down deep in the 
cupidity and negligence of parents, and the change which has 
been wrought in the habits of society by the substitution of the 
cheaper labor of children and females, for the more expensive 
labor of able bodied men. The consciences of parents must be 
touched, — a public conscience on this subject must be created, — 
a wise forethought, as to the retribution which will one^day 
visit society for the crime of neglected childhood, and the early 
and extensive withdrawal of females from schools, and their 
employment in large masses away from home and home occu- 
pations, must bo awakened among capit<ilists, patriots and 
Christians. We have not yet begun to see the beginning of 
the end. A large number of the females heretofore employed 
in mills, have had an early, New England, domestic training, 
before engaging in their present occupation. But where can 
those who have spent their lives, from the age of eight or ten 
to twenty-one, in the routine of a cotton mill, be trained to 
those intellectual and moral habits, which are essential to the 
management of a household, however small and humble, and 
upon which the happiness of every home, however poor, 
depends 1 

2. Many children, who should, and would under some cir- 
cumstances, be sent to the public schools, attended exclusively, 
private schools of different grades. 

Most of the private schools in this state have their origin in 
the real or supposed deficiencies of the common schools, and 
four-fifths of them would disappear in six months, if the public 
schools were thoroughly or^anixed, and liberally sustained 
throughout the year. The peculiar views entertained by some 
parents in reference to the education of children, will always 
call for the establishment of a few private schools. In these, 
the accomplishments of education, which the great mass of 
society will not care to see provided for in a course of public 
instruction, can be given ; and here too, those teachers who 
have new views as to methods of instruction and discipline, 
which cannot be carried out in schools subject to certain gen- 
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room within five minutes after the. hour had arrived for open- 
ing the school ; less than one-half had come in at the close of 
twenty minutes ; and more than thirtAr minutes of the morning 
session was virtually lost to the whole school from delays or 
disturbances incident to tardiness on the part of a portion of 
the scholars, — with some of whom a want of punctuality had 
already become habitual. I have seldom visited a school 
during the first half of the morning session, without witnessing 
the interruption of the order, attention and exercises of the 
school, caused by the entrance of some delinquent scholar; 
and although not to the same extent, the same interruption is 
repeated during the last half of the afternoon session, by the 
withdrawal of a larger or smaller number of scholars, on the 
pretence of business to be done, or distance to be traversed. 

But great as are these hindrances and interruptions, and the 
conseouent loss of money, time and privileges to individuals, 
the school, and the public, they are few and small, compared 
with those which spring from irregularity of attendance. 
From the want of full and accurate sources of information, in 
school registers accurately kept for a series of years, the mag- 
nitude of this evil cannot be expressed in any statistical state- 
ment. A summary of the returns made by school teachers to 
the school committee of each town, and by them to the Secre- 
tary of State, shows that in 1845, out of 22,156 nominally con- 
nected with the public schools, the average attendance was 
only 14,528. 

But the results of my own inquiries and observations in more 
than one hundred schools, are still more unfavorable. In not 
a single instance, was the number of absentees at the time of 
my visit, less than one-fourth of the whole number of^holars 
enrolled ; in more than one-half of the schools, it aKiounted 
to more than one-third of the whole number, and in the man- 
ufacturing villages, it never fell below one-half. Whenever a 
minute inquiry was instftuted, it almost invariably appeared 
that every scholar had been absent during the term ; that a 
majority, even of those who were most constant in their attend- 
ance, were occasionally absent; that about one-third were 
habitually irregular; and that some who were counted as 
members of the school, came so seldom that their attendance 
might be regarded as visits, were it not that such visits prove 
too serious an annoyance and hindrance, both to scholars and 
teacher, to be designated by a word, which when used in con- 
nection with schools, ought to convey something more fre- 
quent and beneficial. I have seldom listened to a class reci- 
tation, in which one or more members of the class were not 
excused from even attempting to recite in their turn, or in 
which the teacher was not mortified at a hailing, blundering 
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in the public schools of Providence, and of those districts where 
the public schools were kept through the year, attended school 
eight months in the year. The general standard of attainment 
with scholars over eight years old, in most of the schools which 
I have visited, was at least three years below what it should 
have been, and what it would have been, if the same scholars 
had commenced goin^ to school when they were five years of 
age. There are certam school habits, of order, attention, and 
application, which can be more readily acquired, — certain 
elementary steps in language, which can be taken mor« 
easily by a child before than after they are seven or eight 
years old. The standard of scholarship in the schools, fell far 
short, both in quantity and quality, of what it might have been, 
if the older children of the neighborhood were continued in 
the winter schools for a few years longer. They leave school 
just at that period of life when they would see the practical 
bearings of their studies, and have acquired the vigor of mind 
requisite to grapple with the real difficulties of science. 

4. Many scholars in public schools attended so irregularly 
from day to day, and with such want of punctuality at the 
opening of each terra, and of each half day's session, and 
withdrew prematurely before the close of the term, or of the 
daily session, that they derived but little benefit from the 
schools, and greatly impaired the usefulness, and lowered the 
• scholarship of the public schools. 

The magnitude and diversified forms and relations of the 
evil here stated — its deep-seatedness in the school habits of 
society, and the irreparable nature of the injury which it in- 
flicts, cannot be overstated, and can with difficulty be appre- 
ciated, except by those who have devoted particular attention 
to the subject. 

Except in districts where there is a stated period for each 
school term to commence, much time if lost to individuals, and 
the whole school, before a sufficient number of scholars have 
come together for the purposes of classification. In ninety-six 
districts, comprising in the aggregate 3,800 pupils, less than 
1,000 were present during the first week, and more than that 
number did not join until after the close of the third week of 
the term. In the same districts, 460 left school three weeks 
l>efore the terra closed. The average length of the school 
terra in these districts, was thirteen weeks. But not only was 
the nominal length of the school term curtailed in this way, 
but a portion was clipped, both from the opening and close of 
every day's session. 

In fifty schools, in which these facts were carefully noted, 
until proper measures were taken to expose and remedy the 
evil, less than one-tenth of the scholars were in the school- 
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and gaps in recitations. Degraded gradually from his first posi- 
tion, until he finds himself dragging at the heels of his class,— 
visited with the displeasure and punishment of the teacher, for 
his repeated failures, he loses that delicacy of feeling, — that sen- 
sitiveness to the good opinion of his associates and teacher, 
which is the motive to much noble conduct and effort in the 
young, and finally becomes so reckless and hardened to reproof 
and shame, that he can stand up unabashed, and confess his 
ignorance, and it may be, glory in it. A disgust to study and 
the school, follows this loss of self-respect ; habits of truancy 
are acquired, and by and by he is turned out upon society, a 
pest and a burden, — a prepared victim of idleness, vice and 
crime. The consequences of irregular and unseasonable attend- 
ance, are not always so disastrous, but the business of daily life 
is constantly arrested and deranged by the bad habits of mental 
and moral discipline, which it helped to form. ' 

To the teacher, this practice is a source of much additional labor 

terplexity and disappointment. His best plans for economizing 
is time and efforts, by acting on masses of scholars, instead of 
individuals, are defeated. The discipline, attention and brder of 
exercises for the whole school are disturbed, by late attendance. 
His interest in the daily recitations of his classes, is dampened 
by the number who arc absent or who are not properly prepar- 
ed ; and at the close of the term, and especially if there is a pub- 
lic examination, he is mortified that after all his efforts, he is 
obliged to apologize for the large number of scholars who have 
absented themselves from the consciousness of their own defi- 
ciencies, and for the repealed failures in those who are present. 
The committee is disappointed, and parents are disposed to 
complain; and not unfrequently the loudest complaints tiome from 
parents who tolerated, even if they did not require the occasional 
and frequent absence of their children, whose irregularity in 
various ways, has occasioned all the disappointment. 

To the community, as a district, town and state, this irregu- 
lar school attendance is a loss, great and irreparable, in every 
aspect in which it can be viewed. It is a loss or a forfeiture of 
money, of time, of precious privileges, and above all, of that 
general virtue and intelligence, which is at once the wealth, 
security and glory of a state. School-houses have been built 
and furnished at an aggregate cost of not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the schools are maintained at an annual 
expense of not less than sixty thousand dollars; and yet one-third 
of this sum is practically thrown away, and with it a propor- 
tionate waste of the precious opportunities of early life. Were 
the school districts and children of a particular section of the 
State, to be visited exclusively with this loss, a remonstrance, 
loud and earnest enough to be heard and heeded, would come 
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up from every tax-payer and parent, against the continuance of 
such bad financiering, and the curse of such a withering, intel- 
lectual and moral blight. But the loss of money,— of the privi- 
leges of the school, and of the seed time of so many children, is 
as great and as real, ahhough spread through every school dis- 
trict, and impairing and darkening in advance the aggregate 
intelligence and virtue of the whole people. 

To remedy a statfe of things, so far removed from the true idea 
of school attendance,^so adverse to the successful operation of 
a system of public instruction, and so inwrought into the school 
habits of society, must be the work of time and of many agen- 
cies. Measures must be taken to ascertain and make known 
the extent of the evil, — its diversified forms and influences, — the 
causes which produce or aggravate it, and the remedies which 
have proved elsewhere successful in removing or diminishing it. 
All the authorities and interests recognized m the organization 
and administration of the school system, must be enlisted in 
securing a proper school attendance, without which liberal ap- 
propriations, school-houses, teachers and supervision will fail in 
maxing public schools universal blessings. 

The State has already done something, and prepared the way 
for still more direct and efficient action on the subject, in the 
several towns and districts. The school law now provides that 
the pubhc schools shall be maintained for at least four months in 
the year; — that a register of the daily attendance of every scholar 
in any public school, shall be kept by the teacher ; — that one- 
half of the money appropriated by the state, shall be distributed 
among the school districts, accordmg to the average daily attend- 
ance of scholars in each; and that school committees shall make 
all necessary regulations respecting the admission and attend- 
ance of pupils, and submit an annual report on the condition and 
improvement of the schools, in which so important a feature as 
school attendance must necessarily be discussed. 

If the several towns will act out to the full circumference of 
the power and duty with which they are clothed, in respect to 
this and other matters relating to public schools, the evils of 
irregular and unseasonable attendance can be immediately and 
jarcely diminished. They can direct that a census of all the 
children between the ages of three and fifteen or sixteen years, 
shall be taken annually, including the name and age of each per- 
son, and the name, occupation and residence of ttie parents and 
guardians. Such a census will indicate the school wants of the 
town, and will be useful in determining the arrangement of 
school districts, — the location and size of school-houses, — the 
grade of school and kind of teachers required, and the proper 
distribution of 4he school money of the town. They can make 
provision for a suflScient number of schools, of different grades, 
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so as to hold out sufficient inducement for the attendance of the 
young, as well as the oldest children. They can determine that 
the schools shall be open both in the summer and winter, so as to 
allow of the attendance of those who could not attend, if there 
was but one session in the year. They can increase the induce- 
ment to punctual attendance held out in the rule of distribution 
established by the State, by offering a premium to bo divided 
among the two or three districts which shall secure the largest 
average attendance for a specified number of months in the year. 
They can appoint to the office of school committee, persons of 
experience, intelligence, and interest in the subject, and sustain 
them in adopting and enforcing such regulations as they may 
think necessary to secure good school-houses, well-qualified 
teachers, and a large and punctual school attendance, in the 
several districts. 

School districts can co-operate in this work. They can, in 
many instances, continue the school through the year, and in all 
cases vote to have two sessions in the course of the year. They 
can provide in all cases, healthy and attractive school-houses, so 
that children need not be necessarily detained from school by 
sickness, caused by being immersed in an unventilated and over- 
heated atmosphere, or acquire a distaste to study and the school, 
in consequence of th^se being associated only with aching bones 
and other discomforts of the school-room. They can employ 
none but well-qualified teachers — and no teacher is well-qualified 
for a district school who cannot attach children to himself and 
the school, and interest them in their studies. They can estab- 
lish a small rate of tuition, payable in advance, and thus bring to 
bear on parents the motive for continuing their children regularly 
at school, which operates so happily in most private schools. 
Should this expedient be adopted, for the purpose of increasing 
the school funds of the district, and interesting parents in the 
school, it should be so small as to be within reach of all, and 

Payment should be required in advance for the whole term, 
'hey can have public meetings for the consideration of topics 
relating to the condition and improvement of the schools, and a 
public examination at the close of each school term, at which 
the register of attendance can be read. They can sustain the 
school committee of the town, and the teacher of the school, in 
(!arrying out the regulations which may have been adopted by 
the proper authority. 

Among the subjects which should be embraced in a system 
of town and district regulations, are the following: (Appendix 
Number xv.) 

1. The period of the year when the schools shall be open. 
This cannot be safely left to the action of school districts, for the 
children of a large minority are in this way frequently deprived 
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of the privileges of a public school. The convenience of all will 
be consuhed by a school term in summer, and another in winter. 

2. A regular time for the admission of pupils, such as the first 
week of the term ; and the first Monday of every month, on the 
written pennission of the trustees, and at no other time. 

The arrangements of the teacher must be made in reference 
to those who are present, and he ought to know what the classi- 
fication of his school, the length, and order of each exercise will 
be, for at least the month in advance, if he is to economize his 
time and labor. 

3. A regular time for beginning the exercises of the school in 
the morning and afternoon, and the exclusion for the half day, of 
any scholar who is not in the school-room at the appointed time, 
or, if this should be thought too strict, admission might be given 
on the written or personal application of the parent in behalf of 
the pupil. 

It will be hard for a scholar who is five or ten minutes behind 
the time, to find the door closed, but it is harder still for the 
teacher to be annoyed, and the attention of the whole school, 
and the exercise of a class disturbed at frequent intervals, during 
the first half of each session, by the late entrance of such schol- 
ars. Investigation has shown that most cases of tardiness arise 
out of neglect, rather than inability to leave home in season, or 
from the habit of loitering by the way. Experience has proved 
that where there is a certainty of the doors being closed at an 
appointed hour, that parents will shape their household arrange- 
ments, and scholars will perform their accustomed duties, so as 
to reach the school in season. This rule has operated well 
wherever it has been tried, and as might have been anticipated, 
the cases of exclusion are more frequent among children who 
live near, than those who live most remote from the school. In 
the winter season, the exercises might be opened fifteen minutes 
later. 

4. A forfeiture of the privileges of the school for the next 
school month <)r term, to follow a specified number of absences 
(as for instance, five half days,) from school, in four successive 
weeks, except for personal sickness, or sickness or death in the 
family. The dismissal of a scholar during school hours, by the 
request of parents or guardians, should be regarded as an ab- 
sence for the half day. 

This rule has been readily acquiesced in by parents, when they 
have seen the necessity which called for its adoption, and been 
made acquainted with its beneficial operation on the school; and 
in all cases, they should be informed and interested, so as to ex- 
tend their co-operation. They must be made to understand 
what 18 meant by tlie proper school attendance of children, and 
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the waste of time, money and precious privileges involved in 
even their necessary absence from school, during a certain period 
of their lives. They must be made to see that even a short period 
of each year devoted to steady, unbroken attendance, in which 
not a day or an hour is lost but from extreme necessity, is worth 
more to a child's mind, habits and education, than whole years 
of nominal connection with a school, interrupted by frequent 
absences. To secure the advantages of this punctual, and assid- 
uous attendance, they must see the necessity of subordinating 
their household arrangements, and their own business and con- 
venience, to some extent, to the hours of the school, and in inclenf- 
ent weather and bad state of the roads, of assisting their children 
in getting to school. They must see the irreparable wrong done 
to their own children, by encouraging a growmg distaste to study 
and the school, by allowing their school attendance to depend 
on whim and caprice, or some trifling service they may render 
about home. They must see the flagrant injustice which Is 
done to those children who are regular and diligent scholars, by 
having their recitations interrupted, — their progress arrested, 
and more than a proper share of the teachei^s attention appro- 
priated by scholars who are habitually late and irregular. 
They must understand that a public school, like every other 
public institution, must be subject to certain regulations for its 
proper management, and that no individual can claim his share in 
its privileges except as subject to these regulations, and under no 
circumstances so as to deprive others of l^eir equal rights in the 
same. 

6. A register or record of attendance, in which the teacher 
shall enter the name, age, studies, date of entrance, and each 
half day's absence, of each pupil, together with the name of the 
parent, or guardian. 

To secure uniformity in the mode of carrying out these and 
the following regulations, and to abridge as far as possible the 
labor of the teacher in both, books properly prepared, and large 
enough to last for several years, with minute directions for their 
use, should be furnished to each district, by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, at the expense of the State.* Teachers can 

* Some proffress has been made in preparing a District School Register, io 
which the following items can be entered. 1 . A Plan of the Town. 2. Names 
of the School Committee. 3. Regulations of the School Committee, as to attend- 
ance, classification, studies, books, &c. 4. Number, plan and description of the 
District, 5. Names of Trustees and other officers of the District. 6. Regula- 
tions of the District and of the Trustees. 7. Name, occupation and residence of 
Sarents or guardian of every scholar. 8. Name, age, date of entrance and with- 
rawal from school, each half day's attendance, or alienee, and the studies pur- 
sued by each scholar. 9. The average and aggregate attendance, number of 
scholars in each study, the number under four and over sixteen years, &c., num- 
ber of each sex, ^. 10. Length of school term in half days, days and weeks, 
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avail themselves in this and in some other departments of disci- 
pline and general management, of the services of the older 
pupils. 

6. A class record, in which the teacher shall enter a classifi- 
cation of his school, according to the attainments of his scholars 
in the several studies pursued , — the presence or absence of each 
member of the class at recitations, and the character of each 
recitation made ; and every scholar should be required to pre- 
pare and recite out of school hours any lesson recited by Ids 
class during his absence. 

7. A weekly or monthly report to parents, containing a sum- 
mary for the week or month previous, of the registers of attend- 
ance and recitation, to which might be added a column for be- 
havior. 

It would be still better if parents could be infoftned on the 
same half day, or day, of the absence of their children. This 
would be anefTctual check on truancy. This information could 
be ffiven by pupils living in the same neighborhood, personally, 
or By leaving a note at the home of the absentees. 

8. The establishment of certain holidays on which all the 
schools may be dismissed, and on no other days, except by 
written permission of the proper committee. * 

These, and similar regulations, modified to suit the peculiar 
circumstances of each town, with exceptions in favor of dis- 
tricts, where peculiarities of occupation or other causes, may 
render a compliance with them impossible, will help to remove 
one of the greatest impediments to the progress of public 
schools. But independent of these regulations, or in co-op- 
eratioQ with tbem, very much may be done by teachers. They 
can from lime to time, by explaining the evils of irregular and 

and the number of scholars who attended one week, number who attended two 
weeks, number who attended three weeks, &c. 11. The name, age, date of cer- 
tifidte, and by whom signed, number of years* experience in Ihis and other 
•choob, compensation, &c. of the Teacher. 12. Date when visited, and names 
of official visiters. 13. Name^!|ipf parents and other visiters. In addition to 
these items, there will be a place' to enter a description of the school-house, a 
catalc^e of the school-library, and apparatus belonging to the district, remarks 
by the school committees, county inspectors, and State Commissioner, with hints 
and suggestions for the use of the teacher. It is believed, that a book in which 
these and other particulars can be entered, and large enough to last for live years, 
can be got up, in substantial binding, and furnished to each district, so as not to 
cost over fifty cents. 

Until something of the kind is prepared with special reference to the school 
districts of thi» State, the School Register, and School ]«edger, prepared and 
published by O. O. Wickham, 79 Fulton Street, New York, are cordially recom- 
mended to teachers and school committees. Mr. Wickham has also for sale 
"School Cards," «» Teacher's Tokens," ••Educational Incentives," and other 
ingenious plans to aid the teacher, and afford encouragement to the intellectual 
exertions, and moral growUi of pupils, and win the co-operation of parents and 
goardiuis. 
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strong arm of tlie law. For such cases, one or more institutions^ 
similar to the ^^Farra School," near Boston, or the " Reform 
Schools," or "Schools of Industry," in some parts of Europe, 
should be provided, where these young barbarians can be 
tamed into the manners and habits of civilized life, and society 
be saved from the revenge which they will otherwise wreak 
upon its peace for their neglected childhood. 

When all these expedients and plans have failed, the law of 
self-preservation imperiously demands that political institutions, 
which are embodied in written constitutions and laws, should 
not pass into the keeping of juries, witnesses, and electors, who 
cannot write the verdict they may render, or read the vote they 
may cast into the ballot box. The right of suffrage should be 
withheld from such as can not give the lowest evidence of 
school attendance and proficiency. * 

4. Classification. 

To make the school attendance of children in the highest 
degree serviceable, in the right training of their intellectual 
and moral nature, they should go through a regular course of 
instruction, in a succession of classes and schools, arranged ac- 
cording to similarity of age, studies and attainments, under 
teachers possessing the qualifications best adapted to each 
grade of school. This subject has been alluded to in connec- 
tion with the external organization of schools, the construction 
of school-houses, and the regular attendance of children at 
school, but its relations to good discipline, and thoroughness 
and extent of instruction demand a more particular consider- 
ation. Its almost universal neglect explains the failure of 
ixidLny schools, even when provided with good school-houses, 
and, in some respects, well qualified teachers. Its practical 
recognition would be followed immediately by extensive, 
thorough and permanent improvement in more than half of the 
school districts of the 'state, and have a beneficial influence 
upon all. 

What then was the condition of the public schools in respect 
to classification in 1844? Out of three hundred and fourteen 
districts, in which public schools were kept during the year, 
only fourteen employed more than one teacher. We need but 
look into any one of the other three hundred districts, to be 
satisfied that something should be done to reduce the multipli- 
city and variety of cares and duties which press at one and the 
same time, and all the time, upon the attention of the teacher, 
and to introduce more of system and permanency into the 
arrangement of classes and studies in all the schools. No 
matter whether the school be large or small, there will be 
found collected into one apartment, under one teacher^ chil* 
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(Continued,} 

mfing from a sense of social, moral and religious obligation j 
their tegeneralion involves ilie Imrmonioits co-operation of 
eMrnPst phitiintliropyj itimsioaary eniDrprisc, nnd sanclified 
wisdom* The district^} of all our large cilies where tliis class 
of cliildren are found, are the appropriale field of home mis- 
sions^ of itnobirnsive personal effort and charity»andof ayetem- 
atizt'd plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
ur»c with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the 
ihcring of the latter into week-day, infani, and prmiary 
schoi^a, fmd schools where the use of the needle, and other 
forms of labor approprinte to tfie ser and age of the pupiU can 
be given, the gathering of both old and yonng into Sabbath 
Gchooli, ami worshipping assembliegj the circulation of hooks 
and tracts, otlier than of a strictly religioiia charactcrj the en- 
couragem«^.nt of cheap, innocent and himianizing games, 
Alports and festivities, I lie obinining employment for adolt^ 
who may need it, and procuring situations as apprentices, 
clerks, &c. for such young persons aa may be qualified by age, 
eapziciiy and character, by individual efTorts and the com- 
bined elTorrs of many, working in these and other ways, from 
year to year, these moral jungles can be broken up,— these 
mfected districts can he purified, — these waste places of society 
can he ret ) aimed, and many abodes of penury * ignorance ana 
Tice ccin he ciinverted by educafion, economy and industryi 
into home?i of conjfoit, peace and joy. 

When the misfiotiarVf philanthropist and teacher htive done 
ill thi^, nnd more, there will be cases of truancy and vagabond* 
itm which can only f>e reached by the stern summoui and the 
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The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. There cannot be a regular 
course of discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and 
proficiency of pupils — a series of processes, each adapted to 
certain periods in the development of the mind and character, 
(he first intended to be followed by a second, and the second 
by a third, — the latter always depending on the earlier, and 
all intended to be conducted on the same general principles, 
and by methods varying with the work to be done, and the 
progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there 
cannot be a system of discipline which shall be equally well 
adapted to both classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience 
and subordination of the older, it will press with unwise sever- 
ity upon the younger pupils. If it be adapted to the physical 
wants, and peculiar temperaments of the young, it will endan- 
ger the good order, and habits of study, of the more advanced 
pupils, by the frequent change of posture and position, and 
other indulgences which it permits and requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English 
education, k variety of methods of instruction and illustration 
are called for, which are seldom found together, or in an equal 
degree, in the sam^ teacher, and which can never be pursued 
with equal success in the same school-room. The elementary 
principles of knowledge, to be made intelligible and interest- 
mg to the young, must be presented by a large use of the 
oral and simultaneous methods. The higher branches, espe- 
cially all mathematical subjects, require patient application 
and habits of abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils, 
amid a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and 
sounds. The recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable 
and satisfactory, must be conducted in a manner which requires 
time^ discussion and explanation, and tlie undivided attention 
both of pupils and teacher. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be 
attended to during each half day, these exercises are brief, 
hurried and* of .little practical value. They consist, for the 
most part, of senseless repetitions of the words of a book. 
Instead of being the time and place where the real business of 
teaching is done, where the ploughshare of interrogation is 
driven down into the acquirements of each pupil, and his abil- 
ity to comprehend clearly, remember accurately, discriminate 
wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and tested, — where 
the difficult principles of each lesson are developed and illus- 
trated, and additional information impart^d^ and the mind of 
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the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each 
pupil, to arouse, interest and direct its opening powers — instead 
of all this and more, the brief period passed in recitation, con- 
sists, on the part of the teacher, of hearing each individual and 
class in regular order, and quick succession, repeat words from 
a book ; and on the part of the pupils, of saying their lessons^ 
as the operation is signilBcantly described by most teachersi 
when they summon the class to the stand. In the mean time 
the order of the school must be maintained, and the general 
business must be going forward. Little children without any 
authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and ever 
active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copjes 
set, arithmetical difficulties solvea, excuses for tardiness or^* 
sence received, questions answered, whisperings allowed' or 
suppressed, and more or less of extempore discipline adminis- 
tered. Were it not a most ruinous waste of precious time, — 
did it not involve the deadening, crushing, distorting, dwarfing 
of immortal faculties and noble sensibilities, — Were it not an 
utter perversion of the noble objects for which schools are in- 
stituted, it would be difficult to conceive of a more diverting 
farce than an ordinary session of a large public school, whose 
chaotic and discordant elements had not been reduced to 
system by a proper classification. The teacher, at least the 
conscientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. 
Compelled to hurry from one study to another, the most 
diverse, — from one class to another, requiring a knowledge of 
methods altogether distinct, — from one recitation to another, 
equally brief and unsatisfactory, one requiring a liveliness of 
manner, which he does not feel and cannot assume, and the 
other closeness of attention and abstraction of thought, which 
he cannot give amid the multiplicity and variety of cares, — 
from one case of discipline to another, pressing on him at the 
same time, — he goes through the same circuit day after day, 
with n dizzy brain and achmg heart, and brings his school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he 
has accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils 
are aggravated by the almost universal practice, of employing 
one teacher in summer, and another in winter, and different 
teachers each successive summer and winter. Whatever pro- 
gress one teacher may make in bringing order out of the 
chaotic elements of a large public school, is arrested by the 
termination of his school term. His experience is not availa- 
ble to his successor, who docs not come into the school until 
after an interval of weeks or months, and in the mean time the 
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former teacher has left the town or state. The new teacher is 
a stranger to the children and their parents, is unacquainted 
with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has himself 
but little or no experience in the business ; in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse con- 
founded by the introduction of new books, for every teacher 
prefers to teach from the books in which he studied, or which 
ne has been accustomed to teach, and many teachers cannot 
teach profitably from any other. Weeks are thus passed, in 
which the school is going through the process of organization, 
and the pupils are becoming accustomed to the methods and 
requirements of a new teacher — some of them are put back, or 
made to retrace their studies in new books, while others are 
pushed forward into studies for which they are not prepared; 
and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses into 
chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, 
goes on from term to term, and year to year — a process which 
would involve any other interest in speedy and utter ruin, 
where there was not provision made for fresh material to be 
experimented upon, and counteracting influences at work to 
restore, or at least obviate the injury done. What other 
business of society could, I will not say, prosper, but escape 
utter wreck, if conducted with such want of system, — with such 
constant disregard of the fundamental principle of the division 
of labor, and with a succession of new agents every three 
months, none of them trained to the details of the business, 
each new agent acting without any knowledge of the plan of 
his predecessor, or any well settled plan of his own! The 
public school is not an anomaly, an exception, among the great 
interests of society. Its success or failure depends on the ex- 
istence or absence of certain conditions; and if complete failure 
does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, it is be- 
cause every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
cliildren to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others 
beyond the reach of bad school instruction and discipline; and 
because the minds of some of these children, are, for a portion 
of each day left to the action of their own inherent forces, and 
the more kindly influences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a 
system of public schools, is such a classification of the scholars 
as shall brmg a larger number of similat age and attainments, 
at all times, and in every stage of their advancement, under 
teachers of the right qualifications, and enable these teachers 
to act upon numbers at once, for years in succession, and carry 
them all forward effectually together, in a regular course of 
instruction. 
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The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either 
of the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same 
school, is equality of attainments, which will generally include 
those of the same age. Those who have gone over substan- 
tially the same ground, or reached or nearly reached the same 
point of attainment in several studies, should be put together, 
and constitute, whenever their numbers will authorize it, one 
school. These again should be arranged in different classes, 
for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever desirable, to 
have but one class ia every study in the same grade of school. 
Even in very large districts, where the scholars are promoted 
from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any consid- 
erable numbei will have reached a common standard of scholar- 
ship in all their studies. The same pupil will have made very 
different progress in different branches. He will stand higher 
in one and lower in another. By arranging scholars of the 
same general division in different classes, no pupil need be 
detained by companions who have made, or can make less 
progress, or be hurried over lessons and subjects in a superficial 
manner, to accommodate the more rapid advancement of 
others. Although equality of attainment, should be regarded 
as the general principle, some regard should be paid to age, 
and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune 
and not bis fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of 
little children, although their attainments may be in advance 
of his. This step would mortify and discourage him. In such 
extreme cases, that arrangement will be best which will give the 
individual the greatest chance of improvement, with the least 
discomfort to himself, and hindrance to others. Great disparity 
of age in the same class, or the same school, is unfavorable to 
uniform and efiicient discipline, and the adaptation of methods 
of teaching, and of motives to application and obedience. Some 
regard, too, should be had to the preferences of individuals, 
especially among the older pupils, and their probable destina- 
tion in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward 
bj the heart; and the utility of any branch of study, its rela- 
tions to future success in life, once clearly apprehended, be- 
comes a powerful motive to effort. 

Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent 
with thoroughness and minuteness of individual examination, 
and practicable, without bringing together individuals of diverse 
capacity, knowledge and habits of study. A good teacher can 
leach a class of forty with as much ease as a class of ten, and 
with far more profit to each individual, than if the same amount 
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of time was divided up among four classes, each containiDg 
one fourth of the whole number. When the class is large, 
there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which can never be infused 
or called forth in a small class. Whatever time is spent upon 
a few, which could have been as profitably spent on a larger 
number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the num- 
ber who were not thus benefited. The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order, and methods, so as 
to reach those whose attention would wander if not under the 
pressure of constant excitement, or might become slothful 
from inaction or a sense of security. Some studies will admit 
of a larger number in a class than others. 

The number of classes for recitation in the same apartment, 
by one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper 
division of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each 
class. The teacher entrusted with the care of but few studies, 
and few recitations, can have no excuse but indolence, or the 
want of capacity, if he does not master these branches thorough- 
ly, and soon acquire the most skilful and varied methods of 
teaching them. His attention will not be distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity and variety of cares, pressing upon him at the same 
time. This principle does not require that every school should 
be ^mall, but that each teacher should have a small number of 
studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can 
be introduced in the department of government, as well as in 
that of instruction. By assigning the different studies to a 
sufficient number of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each 
well qualified to teach the branches assigned, the principal 
teacher may be selected with special reference to his ability in 
arranging the studies, and order of exercises of the school, in 
administering its discipline, in adapting moral instruction to 
individual scholars, and superintending the operations of each 
class-room, so as to secure the harmonious action and progress 
of every department. The talents and tact required for these 
and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. 
When found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a 
high degree, the executive talent spoken of, will be felt through 
every class, and by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and 
efilicicncy to the whole school. 

Every class should have its appropriate time for study and 
recitation, and this distribution of time should not be postponedi 
abridged or prolonged, except from absolute necessity. T*^ 
punctuality and precision is agreeable to children,-* ' 
way in which justice can be done to each daaty 
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beneficial in its operation on each individual, and the whole 
fcbool. 

The classification of a school, and the character of the reci- 
tations of each class, and especially of such recitations as are 
in the nature of a review of the ground gone over the previous 
week, month, or term, should be entered in a book, to be pre- 
served from term to term, and year to year. With such a 
record, there need not be so much time lost in organizing a 
school, whenever there is a change of teachers, and there never 
should be for an hour, the perfect chaos into which almost 
every school is thrown on the opening of a new administration. 

To what extent the gradation of schools shall be carried, in 
any town or district, and to what limit the number of classes 
in any school can bereduce(), will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that 
town or district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the 
studies and methods of instruction in that school. A regular 

Sadation of schools might embrace Primary, Secondary and 
igh Schools, with Intermediate Schools, or departments, be- 
tween each grade, and Supplementary Schools, to meet the 
wants of a class of pupils not provided for in either of the 
above grades. 

1. Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed 
for children between the ages of three and eight years, with a 
further classification of the very youngest children, when their 
number will admit of it. These schools can be accommodated, 
in compact villages, in the same building with the Secondary 
or High School ; but in most large districts, it will be necessary 
and desirable to locate them in different neighborhoods, to 
meet the peculiarities of the population, and facilitate the 
regular attendance of very young children, and relieve the 
anxiety of parents for their safely on their way to and from 
school. The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes — furnished with ap- 
propriate seats, furniture, apparatus and means of visible illus- 
tration, and having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with 
a shelter to resort to in inclement weather, and with flower 
borders, shrubbery and sliade trees, which they should be 
taught to love and respect. The play-ground is as essential 
as the school-room, for a Primary School, and is indeed the 
uncovered schod*room of physical and moral education, and 
the place where the manners and personal habits of children 
eaii be belter trained than elsewhere. With them, the hours 
"*'aY and study, of confinement and recreation, must 
we frequently than with older pupils. To teach 
nerly, — to regulate the hours of play and 
ariety, viv^ity, and interest to all of the 
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exercises, without over-exciting the nervoutf system, or over- 
tasking any faculty of mind or body, — to train boys and girls 
to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
unquestioning obedience, — to cultivate the senses to habits of 
quick and accurate observation and discrimination, — to prevent 
the formation of artificial and sing-song tones, — to teach the 
use of the voice, and of simple, ready and correct language, 
and to begin in this way, and by appropriate exercises in 
drawing, calculation, and lessons on the properties and classi- 
fication of objects, the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, — 
to do all these things and more, require in the teacher a rare 
union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hundred of the 
male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance of 
success among females, " in whose own hearts, love, hope 
and patience, have first kept school," and whose laps seem 
always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be showered on 
the heads and hearts of infancy and childhood. In the right 
education of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of 
the evils of society, in our large cities and manufacturing vil- 
lages, and for the beginning of a better and higher civilization 
than has yet blessed our world. The earlier we can establish, 
in every populous district, primary schools, under female 
teachers, whose hearts are made strong by deep religious prin- 
ciple, — who have faith in the power of Christian love steadily 
exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften the harsh 
and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any per- 
ceptible advance beyond where they began the previous morn- 
ing, — with prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in 
music, drawing, and oral methods, the better it will be for the 
cause of education, and for every other good cause. The 
establishment of Primary Schools in Boston, (Appendix xiv.) 
in 1818, and the modification which they have received there 
and elsewhere, from the principles and exercises of the infant 
school system, is one of the most important improvements of 
modern education. 

2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of 
eight years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those 
branches of instruction which lie at the foundation of all use- 
ful attainments in knowledge, and are indispensable to the 
proper exercise and development of all the faculties of the 
mind, and to the formation of good intellectual tastes and hab- 
its of application. If the primary schools have done their 
work properly, in forming habits of attention, and teaching 
practically the first uses of language, — in giving clear ideas of 
the elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and the 
simplest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well conducted 
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secondary school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten 
months in the year, until they are twelve years of age, can ac- 
quire as thorough knowledge of reading, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, drawing, geography, history, and the use of the language 
in composition and speech, as is ever given in commoner 
public schools, as ordinarily conducted, to children at the age 
of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified female 
teachers, with good health, self-command, and firmness, are as 
well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, both a 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence 
of both are needed in the training of the moral character and 
manners. This grade of schools should be furnished with 
class-rooms for recitations, and if large, with a female assistant 
for every thirty pupils. 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the 
grade below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive 
course of instruction, embracing a continuation of their former 
studies, and especially of the English language, and drawing, 
and a knowledge of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with 
their applications, the elements of mechanics and natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry, natural history, including natural the- 
ology, mental and moral science, political economy, physiology, 
and the constitution of the United States. These and other 
studies should form the course of instruction, modified accord- 
ing to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the 
intelligence and intellectual wants of the district — a course 
which should give to every young man a thorough English 
education, preparatory to the pursuits of agriculture, com- 
merce, trade, manufactures, and the mechanical arts, and if 
desired, for college ; and to every young woman, a well dis- 
ciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical views of her 
own duties, and those resources of health, thought, manners 
and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. AH which is now done in private schools of 
the highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable 
portion of the community create such private schools, should 
be provided for in the system of public schools, so that the 
same advantages, without being abridged or denied to the 
children of the rich and the educated, should be open at the 
same time to worthy and talented children of the poorest 
parent. In some districts a part of the studies of this grade of 
schools, might be embraced m the Secondary Schools, which 
would thus take the place of the High School ; in others, the 
High School could be open for only portions of the year ; and 
in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be requirea. However constituted, whether as one de- 
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partment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary 
school, or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, 
or part of the year, something of the kind is required to meet 
the wants of the whole community, and relieve the public 
schools from impotency. Unless it can be engrafted upon the 
public school system, or rather unless it can grow up and out 
of the system, as a provision made for the educational wants 
of the whole community, then the system will never gather 
about it the warmth and sustaining confidence and patronage 
of all classes, and especially of those who know best the value 
of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children. 

4. Intermediate Schools or departments will be needed in 
large districts, to receive a class of pupils, who are too old to 
be continued, without wounding their self-esteem, in the school 
below, or interfering with its methods of discipline and in- 
struction, and are not prepared in attainments, and habits of 
study, or from irregular attendance, to be arranged in the regit* 
lar classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened 
a school or department, for those who cannot attend school 
regularly, or for only a short period of the year, or who may 
wish to attend exclusively to a few studies. There is no place 
for this class of scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent 
school, in a large village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds 
should be provided in every system of public instruction, for 
cities and large villages, to supply deficiencies in the education 
of individuals whose school attendance has been prematurely 
abridged, or from any cause interfered with, and carry forward 
as far and as long as practicable into after life, the training and 
attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, 
and other young persons, who have been hurried into active 
employment without a suitable elementary education. In 
these schools, those who have completed the ordinary course 
of school instruction, could devote themselves to such studies 
as are directly connected with their several trades or pursuits, 
while those whose early education was entirely neglected, can 
supply, to some extent, such deficiencies. It is not beyond the 
legitimate scope of a system of public instruction, to provide 
for the education of adults, who, from any cause, were deprived 
of the advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical 
illustrations, collections in natural history, and the natural 
sciences, a system of scientific exchanges between schools of 
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the same, and of different towns, these and other means of ex- 
tending and improving the ordinary instruction of the school* 
room and of early life, ought to be provided, not only by iudi- 
vidual enterprize and liberality, but by the public, and the au- 
thorities entrusted with the care and advancement of popular 
education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions referred 
to under the head of school attendance, as ''Reform Schools," 
" Schools of Industry,** or "Schools for Juvenile Offenders," 
should receive such children, as defying the restraining influ- 
ence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations 
of the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or 
worse than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, 
vicious and pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of 
public resort, polluting the atmosphere by their profane and 
\ailgar speech, alluring, to their own bad practices, children 
of the same, and other conditions of life, and originating or 
participating in every street brawl and low-bred not. Such 
children cannot be safely gathered into the public schools ; 
and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the restraints 
of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play truant, 
are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower 
point to I each. 

It is only in large cities that a gradation of schools, as com- 
plete as has been sketched above, can be introduced. In the 
largest class of village districts, three grades of schools will be 
required. As far as practicable, there should be such an 
arrangement of the districts and schools of a town, as to admit 
of the establishment of Primary Schools, under female teach- 
ers, wherever forty pupils, under ten years of age, can be col- 
lected, and one or more secondary schools, under well qualified 
male teachers, for scholars over that age. When the sparse- 
ness of the population will not admit of even this gmdation, 
the school terms should be so arranged that during the warm 
months the district school shall receive only llie young children, 
and in the winter months, only the older scholars. 

Even if Primary Schools are not conducted always after 
such methods and by such teachers, as we desire, the separa- 
tion of the young children, and the elementary processes of 
instruction, from the older pupils, and higher branches, will 
be of great benefit to both, and largely diminish the multi- 
plicity and variety of cares and duties which drive one-half, 
at least, of the young men and young women, who would 
make our best teachers, in disgust from this sphere of labor. 

The following provisions of the new school act were framed 
with especial reference to the introduction of th^se and similar 
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principles of classification, into the organization and arrange- 
ments of the schools of a town or district, as far and as fast, as 
the circumstances of the population, and the state of public 
opinion would allow. 

1. Every town is clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of differ- 
ent grades, at convenient locations, for the education of all the 
children residing within their respective limits. 

2. Every school district, when properly organized, can ac* 
complish the same object, within their respective limits, by a 
vote of the majority of the legal voters, with this condition, 
that the amount of any tax on property, or of any rate of 
tuition, to be paid by the parents of the scholars, shall be ap- 
proved by the committee of the town. 

3. No village or populous district, in which two or more 
schools of different grades, for the younger and older children 
respectively, can be conveniently established, can be divided 
into two or more independent districts, without the assent of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

4. The trustees of any district may employ, without con* 
suiting the inhabitants, an additional teacher for every fifty 
scholars, in average daily attendance. 

5. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts, may 
establish and support a secondary or grammar school, for the 
older and more aavanced pupils of such districts, for the whole 
or any portion of the year. 

6. The legal voters of any school district may determine the 
period of the year in which the public school shall be kept, and 
may define the age and studies of the children, who shall 
attend at any particular period of the year, provided these 
regulations are not inconsistent with the regulations of the 
school committee of the town. 

7. The school committee of every town are authorized and 
directed to prescribe a system of rules, among other objects, for 
the classification, books and studies of the public schools, and 
unless these rules are conformed to by the teachers of any 
school, or the trustees of any district, they cannot draw any 
portion of the money of the state or town. Appendix, Num- 
ber XV. 

8. The Commissioner of Public Schools, by public addresses, 
personal communications with school officers and teachers, and 
by means of Teachers' Institutes, and in other practicable 
ways, must diffuse information of the most approved methods 
of arranging the studies, and conducting the discipline and 
instruction of public schools. 
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Among the results which may reasonably be anticipated 
from the establishment of a gradation of schools, in every large 
district where the' number of children will admit of it, the fol- 
lowing may be specified. 

1. The number of children attending the public schools will 
be increased from about one-third, or one-half, to at least two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, of the whole number of the recognized 
school age. The primary schools alone, if located where 
young children can conveniently attend, and continue through 
the year, will increase the attendance at least one-third, be- 
yond the present average, and the number beyond that, will 
depend on the character of the school, or schools of a higher 
grade. 

2. Private schools of the same relative standing with the 
public schools will be discontinued, while those of a higher 
grade, if really called for by the educational wants of the com- 
munity, will be improved. The best teachers in private 
schools will find employment equally lucrative and respectable 
in the public schools. 

3. A larger number of female teachers will receive perma- 
nent employment, and the demand for male teachers, except 
of the highest qualifications, will be reduced, while both male 
and female teachers will receive more adequate compensation 
for their services. Additional inducement will thus be held 
out to young men and young women of the right character and 
qualifications, to become teachers for life, and the expense, loss 
of time, want of system, and other evils growing out of the 
constant phange of teachers in the same school, will be dimin- 
ished, if not entirely removed. 

4. Every thing which is now done for the education of chil- 
dren in the district schools, will be better done and in a shorter 
time, under the proposed classification. The younger children 
will no longer be subjected to the neglect and discomforts 
which they too frequently receive, and the primary studies 
will not be crowded one side to make room for the higher 
branches. On the other hand, the older scholars, having been 
well taught in the elementary studies, and receiving more of 
the time of the teacher, and having better facilities for study^ 
will reach the present standard of school attainment at twelve 
instead of sixteen years of age. 

6. The course of instruction will be rapidly extended and 
improved, so as to be more complete, thorough and practical. 
Physical education and comfort will be better attended to, by 
a practical recognition of the ^reat principles of health and the 
human constitution, in school-rooms, and methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline adapted to each grade of schools. Intel- 
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lectual education will be commeDced earlier, — ^prosecuted on 
a system, and continued to a later period of life, and in every 
stage, with the advantages of books, methods, and teachers 
adapted to the age and proficiency of the several schools and 
classes. Moral education, including all those proprieties of 
conduct, language, and thought, which indicate a bedthy 
hearty and tend powerfully to nourish and protect the growth 
of the virtues which they indicate, and which are the ornament 
and attraction of life, in the highest and the lowest station of 
society, will receive more attention, and under circumstances 
more favorable to success. Children will come early, and 
continue through the most impressible period of their lives, 
under the more genial influence of female teachers, who. care 
more for this department of education, and possess a peculiar 
power in awakening the sympathies of the young, and inspir- 
mg them with a desire to excel, in these things. Besides, if 
the plan of gradation is thoroughly carried out, there will be 
more time to be devoted to special instruction in each depart- 
ment of education, under permanent teachers of the highest 
qualifications. 

6. Promotion from a lower class to a higher, in the same 
school, and from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, 
in the same district, will operate as a powerful and unexcep- 
tionable motive to effort, on the part of individual scholars, of 
the whole school. Where the promotion is from several 
schools, under different teachers, and different local commit- 
tees, and is based on the results of an impartial examination, it 
will form an unobjectionable standard by which the relative 
standing of the schools can be ascertained, and indicate the 
studies and departments of education, in which the teachers 
should devote special attention. With schools classified ac- 
cording to the studies pursued in them, and rising in the scale 
of compensation paid to teachers, as the character of the in- 
struction rises, the principle of competition will operate favor- 
ably by holding out to the faithful teacher below, the certainty 
of promotion to a more lucrative place. 

7. The expenditures for education will be more economically 
and wisely made. The same amount of money will employ 
the same number of teachers, a larger number of females, and 
a smaller number of male teachers, each for a longer time, and 
the scale of compensation will be graduated more nearly to 
the value of their services. Even if the sum expended on the 
public schools is increased, the increase will be less than the 
corresponding increase of scholars, and the aggregate expen- 
ditures for public and private schools together, will be greatly 
diminished. 
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8. The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will be actually 
enjoyed by children of the same age, from families of the most 
diverse circumstances as to wealth, education and occupation. 
Side by side in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same 
sports, pressing up together to the same high attainments in 
knowledge and character, will be found the children of the 
rich and the poor, — the more and the less favored in outward 
circumstances, without knowing or caring for the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which distract and classify society. With nearly the 
same opportunities of education in early youth, the prizes of 
life, its fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness, will be 
open to all, whether they come from the mansions of elegance 
and wealth, or the hovel or the garret of poveity. 

9. The system of public instruction, improved in the several 
particulars specified, will begin to occupy the place in the eyes 
and affections of the community, which it deserves, as the 
security, ornament and blessing of the present, and the hope 
of all future generations. The schools will be spoken of, 
visited, and provided for on a liberal scale. School-houses 
will be pointed to as creditable monuments of public taste and 
spirit. Teachers will receive a compensation equal to what is 
paid the same talent, skill and fidelity employed in other de- 
partments of the public service, and will occupy that social 
position which their character, acquirements and manners may 
entitle them to. The office of school committee, instead of 
being shunned, or at best, barely tolerated by those best Quali- 
fied to discharge its duties, will be accepted as a sacred and 
honorable trust, by the intelligent, enterprising and influential 
members of society. Parents of all classes will take an honora- 
ble pride in institutions to which, under all circumstances, 
they can look as the safe and profitable resorts of their chil- 
dren, for as good an education as money can purchase, at 
home or abroad. The stranger, interested in the moral and 
social improvement of his race, will not only be invited ta 
visit the busy marts of trade, and the workshops where the 
wind and the wave have been harnessed to the car of industry^ 
and made to perfect the triumphs of the loom, the spindle, and 
the hammer, — and to those institutions which a diffusive and 
noble charity may have provided for the orphan, the poor, the 
insane, and even the criminal, but to those schools where the 
mind is educated to discover new modes of applying the labor 
of the hand, and the gigantic powers of nature to useful pur- 
poses, and above all, where happy and radiant children, are 
trained to those physical, intellectual and moral habits, which 
bless every station, and prevent poverty, vice and crime. 

5 
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eicept the authors and publishers of the books. As soon as a 
proper examination of some new books can be made, and the 
school committee of the several towns consulted with, measures 
will be taken, which it is believed, in the course of one or two 
years will bring about a uniformity of books, so far as the same 
IS desirable, without imposing any considerable expense upon 
parents, from the substitution of new for old books.* 

With a few lemarks on the condition and improvement of 
public education, in reference to the three classes into which 
the population of the State is distributed, and I will bring this 
Report to a close. First in the order of nature and of political 
economy, comes the agricultural class. 

5. Agricultural Districts. 

Although in Rhode Island, it is second in point of numbers 
to the manufacturing and mechanical interest, yet here as 
I well as elsewhere, the agricultural population will never 
l^cease to be of the highest importance to the dignity and 
strength of the State. It is from the rural districts, that the 
manufacturing population recruits its waste, and draws the 
bone and muscle of its laborers, and much of the energy of its 
directing force. It is from the country, that the city is ever 
deriving its fresh supply of men of talent and energy, to stand 
foremost among its mechanics, merchants, and professional 
men. It is on the country that the other interests of society 
fall back in critical seasons, and as a forlorn hope in moments 
of imminent peril. Just in proportion as the means of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement abound in the country, and 
co-operate with the healthy forces of nature and occupation to 
build up men of strong minds, and pure purposes in strong 
bodies, do her sons fill the high places of profit, enterprize and 
influence in the city and the manufacturing village. Whether 
the countiy parts of Rhode Island have done as much as they 
might, or as much as similar portions of the other States of New 
England have done, in supplying the steady demand there is 
for educated and professional talent in the community, can be 
best answered by those who are familiar with her local and 
individual history. 

In respect to education, the country has advantages and dis- 
advantages peculiar to itself. The sparseness of the popula- 

♦ Accordin);; to the returns received from teachers, (Appendix, Number xiii.J 
which are not complete, there were in twenty-three towns, one hundred and 
twenty diflTerent kinds of school books, in the following studies, viz :— fifty-three 
in speUing and reading ; nineteen in arithmetic ; seven in geoijpraphy ; ten in 
grammar ; two in composition ; six in history; four in penmanship and drawing; 
three in book-keeping ; six in algebra ; one in surveying ; four in astronomy ; four 
in Bitnrai hktor j ; and four in Motal philofopi^. 
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lion forbids the concentration of scholars into large districts, 
and the consequent gradation of schools which is so desirahk, 
and even essential to thoroughness of school instruction. The 
limited means and fiugal habits of the country preclude the 
employment of teachers or professional men, of the highest 
order of talent and attainments, and thus, both the direct and 
indirect benefits of their educational influences are not felt. 
The secluded situation and pressing cares of daily life, foster a 
stagnation of mind, and want of sensibility to the refinements 
and practical advantages of education. 

On the other hand, country life has its advantages. There 
is the bodily energy and the freshness and force of mind which 
are consequent upon it. These are secured by the pure air. the 
rough exposure, the healthy sports and laborious toil of the 
country. Hence boys bred in the country endure longest the 
wear and waste of hard study, and the more exciting scenes of 
life. There is the calmness and seclusion which is favorable 
to studious habits, and to that reflection which appropriates 
knowledge into the very substance of the mind. There is 
freshness of imagination, nurtured by wandering over hill and 
dale, and looking at ail things growing and living, which, un- 
soiled and untired as yet in its wing, takes long and delighted 
flights. There is ardor and eagerness after eminence, which 
gathers strength like a long pent fire, and breaks out with 
greater energy when it has room to show itself. Above all, 
there is often, and may be always, a more perfect domestic 
education, as parents have their children more entirely within 
their control, and the home is more completely, for the time 
being, the whole world to the family. Wherever these favor- 
able circumstances are combined with the advantages of good 
teachers, good books, and the personal influence of educated 
men, there will boyhood and youth receive its best training 
for a long life of useful and honorable effort. But in these 
agencies of education, the country portions of the state are 
greatly deficient, — relatively more deficient than manufactur- 
mg villages. The teachers arc almost universally young men, 
with no education beyond what can be obtained in ordinary 
district schools, inexperienced in life, and in their own profes- 
sion, with no expectation of continuing in the same school 
more than three or four months, or in the business any longer 
than they can accomplish some temporary object, and without 
any of that interest and pride in their schools, which springs 
from local and state attachments. Even when they are well 
qualified, by knowledge, age and experience, and feel a more 
than ordinary interest in improving the schools, because ther 
are the schools of their town or state, tlieir connection with 
them is so transieift, and the impediments from poor school- 
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houses, backward scholars, irregular attendaQce, diversity of 
ages, studies and books, want of interest in parents and com- 
mittees, are so great, they can accomplish but very little good* 
The deficiencies of the schools are not supplied to any great 
extent, by school, or town, or circulating libraries, or by 
courses of popular lectures. In 1844, there were but three 
libraries, containing twelve hundred volumes, in the agricuU 
tural districts of the State. These belonged to proprietors, and 
were'accessible to less than one hundred families. There was 
not a single lyceum, or course of lectures open to the agricuK 
tural population, distinct from those which were established 
in a few of the manufacturing villages. From the want of 
such facilities for nurturing the popular mind, and the fact 
that clergymen and professional men from the city and large 
villages are seldom called into the country, there is less of that 
intellectual activity, of that spirit of inquiry, and desire for 
knowledge,and of that improved totie of conversation which the 
discussions and addresses of able and distinguished men, in 
the lecture room and the pulpit are sure to awaken, and which 
constitute an educating influence of a powerful and extensive 
character, in large places, 

I To supply these wants in the agricuhural districts, public edu- 
' cation in all its bearings, must be continually held up and dis- 
cussed before the people. The lecturer, the editor, the preacher, 
educated men in public and private life, should do all in their 
power to cherish and sustain an interest on this subject. The 
direct and indirect results of such an education as can be given 
in eood public schools, such as have been sustained in other parts 
of New England, under circumstances as unfavorable as exist in 
any portion of this State, upon the pecuniary prosperity of a 
family of children, should be largely illustrated and insisted on. 
It should become a familiar truth in every family, that the father 
who gives his children a good practical education, secures them 
not only the means of living, but of filling places of honor and 
trust, in the community, more certainly than if he could leave to 
each the entire homestead. The young man who has been so 
wdl educated in the public schrx^ls, with such special training as 
Teachers' Institutes, and a Normal School supported in part by 
the Stale, couM impart, that he can step from the plough in the 
summer, to the school-room as a teacher in the winter, or into 
any kind of business which requires a thoughtful mind, as well 
as a strong and a skillful hand, will, before he is thirty years of 
age, be in the receipt of an income greater than any farmer in 
one hundred can realize out of the best farm, if owned in fee 
simple, with his own labor bestowed upon it. But to give such 
an education, the country district schools must be improved. 
Better school-bouses must be provided. Accomplished female 
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teachers must be employed for the young children, whose ser- 
vices can be of no use on the farm^ or at home, during all the 
warm season of the year. In the winter the older children must 
come together from a wider circuit of territory, and pursue the 
more advanced studies b^ themselves, so that they can acquire 
habits of intense application, and receive the undivided attention 
of a well qualified teacher. If their early culture has been prop- 
eriy attended to, in the primary summer schools, so as to have 
had imparted to them the desire and ability to know more, thcv 
will, later in life, come into the winter schools with their hancls 
hardened with honorable toil, their cheeks brown from exposure 
to the heahhful influence of sun ^nd air, their muscles and frame 
capable of long and patient endurance, and their minds prepared 
to grapple with the difliculties of knowledffe,and gather in the rich* 
est harvests. The best minds of New £ngland have been thus 
nurtured and trained. The most honored names in her present 
and past history belong to men who have gone alternately from 
the field in summer, to the school in winter, and later in life, from 
the plough to the college, or the merchant's desk, or the post of 
superintendent or master workman in the mill, or the workshop. 
The course of instruction in ihe country schools should be 
modified. It should deal less with books and more with real 
objects in nature around, — more with facts and principles which 
can be illustrated by reference to the actual business of life. 
The elementary principles of botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
chemistry, and their connection with practical agriculture, shouki 
be taught. A love for nature, to the enjoyment of which all are 
alike bom, without distinction, — an appreciation of the beauty 
which will be every day above and around them, and a thought* 
ful observance and consideration of the laws of an incessantly 
working creation, in co-operation with which they must work, if 
as farmers they are to work successfully, ought to be cultivated 
in every child, and especially in every one whose lot is likely to 
be cast in the country. All these tliinvrs can be done, without 
crowding out any thing really valuable, now taught in public 
schools, — provided the ample school attendance ofchildren can 
be secured, and teachers of the right qualifications employed. 
Such teachers need nojl be expensive. The country towns ought 
to be able to supply th*e regular demand of their own schools, for 
this class of teachers. But whatever else may be taught, or 
omitted, the ability, and the taste for reading, shouki be commu- 
nicated in the school, and the means of continuing the habit at 
home, through the long winter evenings, by convenient access to 
district or town school libraries, should be furnished. The de- 
sire to read can be fostered, and turned into useful channels, by 
occasional lectures of a practical kind, and es|)ecially on subjects 
wUch will adroit of visiole illustration^ and experimenta. For 
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this purpose, I hope to be able to establish one public library, and 
to arrange one course of lectures, to be delivered in at least one 
place, in every town in the State, where a lyceuin or a similar 
course is not already established. 

By suitable eflforts on the part of public spirited and influen* 
tial men, the interest which has already manifested itself in the 
country towns, can be increased, and the improvements already 
commenced in school-houses, school attendance, and teacherS| 
can be continued, until there shall not be a rural district which 
is not animated with true intellectual and moral life. 

G. Manufacturing Districts. 

This State presents the remarkable fact in the distribution of 
its population among thediifcrent departments of labor, that the 
portion engaged in manufactures and trades, far exceeds that, 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. This population, from its ne- 
cessary concentration into villages, can receive every advanta^ 
arising from the gradation of schools, and the division of labor m 
instruction* The smaller children can be gathered into infant 
and primary schools, through the year, in which all the exercises 
shall be adapted to their unripe faculties, and the entire attentioa 
of the teacher can be devoted to their physical comf >rt, — their 
manners as well as their intellectual improvement. The older 
scholars can be assembled for certain portions of the year at 
least, in large classes, and thus stimulate each other to vigorous 
eiFort, and receive the undivided attention of teachers, of the 
highest order of qualifications. Lyceums and libraries can be 
readily supported, to quicken the mind, improve the tone and 
topics of conversation, preserve from hurtful amusements, and 
gross indulgences, bless the fire-side, and give dignity and increas- 
ed value to mere muscular labor. 

There is a quickness of intelligence, an aptitude for excite- 
ment, an absence of bigoted prejudice for what is old, and a 
generous liberality in expenditures among a manufacturing popu- 
lation, all of which are favorable to educational improvement. 
The mind is stimulated by being associated with other minds. 
It becomes familiar with great operations. It is tasked often to 
inventive eflTorts in devising and improving machinery. It is 
surrounded every moment with striking illustrations of the 
triumphs of mind over matter. Every thmg with which it has 
to do is an eloquent witness to the value of education, to its 
splendid pecuniary results, as well as to its power to make ma- 
terial instruments to bend to its will, and to become gigantic 
forces for good to mankind. 

These facilities for mental improvement, both among the 
voung and the aduit population, in a manufacturing village, may 
become causes of moral degeneracy, and are often accompanieia 
by circumstances which operate with fearful enei^ to corrupt 
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and destroy. The mind is stimulated to an unnatural activity. 
The passions crave excessive and dangerous excitements. The 
moral principles are hindered from a strong and full develop- 
ment, or are broken down by a sudden onset of temptation. 
The youn£ are crowded together in the family, the school, the 
mill, and the streets, and too often become the means of mutual 
corruption. Their many hours of labor, and long confinement 
in the close atmosphere of the factory, away from the varied 
sights of nature, during the week, waste away their physical 
ener^, and is made the excuse for spending so much of the 
evenings as are at their disposal, in artificid excitements, and 
their Sabbaths in the fields, or in carriage excursions. The 
charm, seclusion, and refinement of a pleasant home, are often 
denied them in their hours of rest and relaxation. Their dwell- 
ing are crowded together, with apartments few and small, too 
ouen badly lighted, and badly ventilated, comfortless within, 
and looking out upon a street without a tree, or upon grounds 
devoid of the cheerful green, which nature is so eager every 
where to throw about her as her graceful drapery. Their 
homes have seldom any yards enclosed, to repel the rudeness of 
the passer by, or to invite the healthy and humanizing cultiva- 
tion of flowers, shrubbery, and vegetables. Females are pre- 
vented by their early occupation in the mills, from learning 
needle work, and from acquiring those habits of forethought, 
neatness and order, without which, they cannot, when they grow 
up to womanhood, and have the charge of families of their own, 
make their own homes the abodes ofeconomy, thrift and com- 
fort. Many of the young people engaged in the mills, are living 
away from their family homes, and do not feel the restraints 
from vicious courses which a respect for the good opinion of 
relatives and friends exerts. Facilities for corruption and vice 
abound, and the swiftness with which such corruption of princi- 
ple and character ripens to ruin, is fearfully rapid. The admix- 
ture of people from different nations, and the constantly fluctua- 
ting state of society, are additional causes of evil, and impedi- 
ments to any regular plan of improvement. To these vari- 
ous causes of deterioration, to which a manufacturing popula- 
tion are exposed, it must also be added, that the facilities for 
a proper classification of the schools, and the establishment of 
permanent schools, at least for the young children, are not im- 
proved, — that in all but five of the factory villages in the State, 
there is but one public school for children of all ages, in every 
stage of proficiency, and in irregular attendance, and that this 
school is open as a public school only so long as the school 
money will employ the teacher, and this period on an average 
is less than four months in the year, — and that in but three is there 
a lyceum, or provision for a regular course of lectures in the 
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winter. In most of these villages there are Sabbath schools, and 
to some extent, provision of some kind is made for other religious 
instruction. 

That the manufacturing population are so pure, refined, and 
educated as they unquestionaoly are, considering the many un- 
favorable circumstancesof their position,and the causes which are 
constantly at work to deteriorate and corrupt, is owinj^ to the 
fact, that the original population of these villages came from the 
country, and that a large portion of the yearly increase is drawn 
from this source of supply, bringing with them the fixed habits, 
the strong family attachments, and elevated domestic educatiout 
which have ever characterized the country homes of New Eng- 
land. The first generation of this population has passed, or is 
passing away. What is to be the character of the second and 
the third 7 — not trained to the same extent, and soon not trained 
to any appreciable extent, in the country, but in the crowded 
village, and under all these exciting influences ? It is fur the 
friends of education to decide, — to decide speedily, and act with 
^^rgy ; and to bring out all the capacities and influences for 
good which exist in their midst, just in proportion as those influ- 
ences for evil gather and increase. Let this be done, and these 
villages may become not only the workshops of America, and 
the prolific sources of wealth and physical comfort to Rhode 
Island, but radiant points of intellectual and moral light, — the 
ornament, strength and glory of the State. 

1. Convenient and attractive school edifices should be erected. 
This is already done to a considerable extent. But there are 
more than fifty manufacturing districts, where there are either 
no buildings appropriated exclusively to the schools,or else these 
buildings are not sufiiciently large and convenient for the num- 
ber of pupils who do attend, much less for the number which 
should attend, for portions c f the year at least. 

School-houses in manufacturing districts should be provided 
with halls for popular lectures, and rooms for a library, collec- 
tions in natural history, evening classes, reading circles, and even 
gatherings for conversation, unless these objects are provided 
tor in a separate building. 

2. The schools should be kept ooen during the year, and at 
least two grades of schools should be established. tSpecial at- 
tention should be given to the primary schools. It is here that 
the great strength of educational influence for such a popula- 
tion can be bestowed with the best hope of success. It is here 
that children can be taken early, and when children are pre- 
cocious, they must be taken at the earliest opportunity, if the 
seeds of good are to be planted before the seeds of evil begin 
to germinate. Here the defects of their domestic and social 
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proportion of books of science and useful knowledge, of voyages, 
travels, and biography, and a good supply of judiciously chosen 
works of fiction. It has been a great mistake heretofore, in 
selecting books for public libraries, as well as in providing 
courses of lectures, intended mainly for the poorer and working 
classes, to suppose that scientific and purely useful knowledge 
should l)e almost the exclusive objects of attention. The ta»«te 
for reading and lectures of this character, must first be created, 
and the ability to follow a continuous train of thought, whether 
printed or spoken, must be imparted by a previous discipline. 
This taste and ability are too often wanting. The books and 
lectures, therefore, should be very interesting, and calculated to 
create a taste for further reading and inquiry. 

6. Courses of lectures should be provided, — partly of a scien- 
tific, and partly of a miscellaneous character, and each calcula- 
ted to give the laigest amount of sound instruction, to awaken 
the highest degree of healthy intellectual activity, and impart 
the fullest measure of innocent and rational amusement. The 
object of these lectures — if they are to be extensively useful, 
and permanently supported, must not be simply or mainly 
intellectual improvement, but to present that which can oc- 
cupy the thoughts innocently, when they crave to be occupied 
with something; — to engage the affections, which absolutely 
refuse to be left void ; — to supply resources of recreation after 
a long day's toil, of such variety as shall meet the wants of dif- 
ferent tastes and capacities, — of tastes and capacities as yet but 
little cultivated and developed, but which may be gradually led 
into higher and higher regions of thought and attainment. 
Such lectures will shed an influence of the most lasting and 
salutary character throughout the various occupations and con- 
ditions of a manufacturing population. Parents will mark the 
awakened curiosity of the young ; employers will see higher 
intellectual and moral aims in the actions and language of men 
in their employ ; those who have had the advantage of a sys- 
tematic education, will here have an opportunity to continue 
their mental discipline and attainments ; those whose opportu- 
nities were more restricted, will find in these lectures the 
promptings and instruments of self-culture ; conversation on 
topics of bioad and abiding interest will take the place of idle 
gossip, political wrangling, and personal abuse ; the loDginga 
for artificial excitements furnished at the dens of iniquilyt 
which abound in all large villages, will be expelled by ^^ 
many wholesome fountains of thought and feeling mV ^ 
be opened in the contemplation of God's works* ud I 
sal of good books, to which many will, in the I0GU1 
h'd; and, what will penetrate to Uie verrV" 
the best influences which society can Ibelf 1^1 
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with which a cultivated taslR, and high artistic skill enters, the 
taste where it exists must be early developed by appropriate 
exercises in the public school, and opportunities for higher 
attainments be offered in a "school of the arts." 

In the higher departments, or schools, there should be exer- 
cises in the mathematical studies, calculated to familiarize the 
scholar with the principles of many of the daily operations in 
the mills and workshops, and thus lay the foundation for 
greater practical skill, and for new inventions or new combina- 
tions and application of existing discoveries. 

To supply obvious deficiencies in the domestic education of 
girls, plam needle work should be taught in the primary 
schools, as is now done in all the schools of this grade in the 
city of New York ; and in the higher departments, some in- 
struction should be given in physiology. 

4. Teachers should be selected in reference, not only to the 
ordinary duties required of all teachers in the school-room, but 
for their ability to exert a social influence of the right character. 
They should have the faculty of adapting themselves to the soci- 
ety of the young, to draw them into evening classes for in- 
struction, and social circles for refined and innocent amusements ; 
and to create a taste for books, and to direct their reading. They 
should be able to give familiar lectures on chemistry and me- 
chanical philosophy, and illustrate the scientific principles which 

?>vem all the forces of wave and steam, at work in the mills, 
hey should take a decided interest in every thing that relates 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the people. 'I'hey 
should be capable of so directing the course of instruction in the 
school, and their exertions and influences on the young and the 
okl, out of the school, as that all may become useful and con- 
tented in whatever sphere of employment they may be called 
to fill. 

5. A library of good books, selected in reference to the intel- 
lectual wants of the old and the young, should be provided in 
every village. To create a taste for reading should be a leading 
object in the labors of teachers and lecturers. All that the 
school, even the best, where so much is to be done in the way 
of disciplining the faculties, — all that the ablest lecture, when 
accompanied by illustrations and experiments, can do, towards 
unf«)lding the many branches of knowledge, and filling the mind 
with various information, is but little, compared with the 
thou^tful perusal of good books, from evening to evening, ex- 
tending through a series of years. These are the great instru- 
ments of self-culture, when their truths are inwrought by reflec- 
tk)n into the very structure of the mind, and made to shed light 
on the daily labors of the workshop. There should be a due 
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of earthly happiness, and of a pleasant and profitable social in- 
tercourse should be brought within reach of all, by giving to all 
through good public schools, and other means of public educa- 
tion, good manners, intelligent and inquiring minds, refined tastes, 
and the desire and ability to be brought into communion with 
those who possess these qualities, and at the same time partake 
of the rich heritage of noble thoughts which the great authors of 
our own and other times, and of our own and other countries 
have bequeathed without restriction, to the whole human family. 

It should be every where proclaimed, and inwrought into 
every plan for improving the condition of society, especially in 
manufacturing villages and large towns, that good public schools 
and religious mstitutions, important and essential as they unques- 
tionably are, do not take the precedence of all other means, or 
exclude the adoption of others supplementary to them. What- 
ever can be devised to improve the physical condition of the 
poor, — ^to make the home of the operatives more comfortable 
and attractive, — to secure to its inmates more delight at their 
own family board and firesides, — to elevate the manners, and 
refine the intercourse of the lodgers at the boarding-houses,-^ 
to cultivate household virtues and habits of saving, — to make 
the lyceum, the reading-room, the lecture, the evening class, at- 
tractive and profitable, — to awaken and cultivate a perception 
of whatever is beautiful and good in nature, art, or human man- 
ners and character, — to encourage cheap, innocent and daily 
amusements, and discourage those which are expensive, rude 
and sensual, and to elevate the tone of social intercourse, — all 
tliese things will do good and tend to educate the whole com- 
munity, and improve the condition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion. Let not the Christian, intent on the reformation of the 
soul, and its fitness for another state, forget that the soul is tied 
to the body, and that through the body, and in these various 
ways it can be acted on for its good. Let him not be unmind- 
ful, that it is practical Christianity acting itself out in these vari- 
ous forms, and filling up every opening where good can be done, 
which commends iuelf to the consciences of all men, as like its 
master, '* going about doing good." Let the lover of his kind 
remember that the social atmosphere of one of these villages 
may be instinct with moral health, or may be laden with a 
miasma deadly to the character and the soul. 

The condition and improvement of her manufacturing popu- 
lation, in connection with the education of the whole people, is 
at this time the great problem for New England, and especially 
for Rhode Island, to work out. Here are concentrated the 
elements of corruption, of upbreak, and overthrow, to all, that, 
in her past history, she has held most precious. Here are the 
capacities for sooial, moral and intellectual improvement, and 
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the productiTe forces for the creation of wealth, and material 
prosperity, which shall spread along every valley, beautiful and 
prosperous villages, and through all her borders, a contented, 
moral and intellectual people. Regarding only its pecuniary 
return, the moral and intellectual advancement of her manufac- 
turing population, is a matter of commanding interest. It is the 
mind and character, the regular habits, the inventive resources, 
the ready power to adopt better means to accomplish the same 
end, the facility of turning from one kind of work to another 
when the fluctuations of business require it, the quickness to 
understand and execute the directions given without constant 
supervision, the economy in the use, and in preventing the waste, 
of materials, — it is the almost universal possession of these qual- 
ities liy the American laborer, who has received a good New 
England family and school education, which enables him to com- 
pete so successfully with the muscles of the foreign laborer, who 
works at a lower compensation, but with less productive power. 

7. ^^ities and lai^ge towns. 

Of public schools, and other means of popular education in 
cities and large towns, it matters not what may be their munici- 
pal designation, where the populaiton is largely concentrated, 
and the occupations of society are greatly diversified, little need 
be said which has not been anticipated. Much that has been 
presented in reference to the facilities of improvement, and 
causes of deterioration in a manufacturing population, is applica- 
ble to cities. Most of these facilities and causes, both of cor- 
ruption and improvement, exist, and are at work in the city 
with greater power and intensity. Here the wealth, enterprise 
and professional talent of the State are concentrated ; here 
schools, libraries and literary associations abound ; here are 
institutions of charity, and means of religious instruction. But 
here too are poverty, ignorance, profligacy, and irreligion, and 
a classification of society as broad and deep as ever divided the 

(plebeian and patrician of ancient Rome. Here education, phi- 
anthropy, patriotism and Christianity have a great work to do, 
if these harsh and discordant elements are to be harmonized, 
and the large towns are to become not only the great centres of 
arts, trade and commerce, but the prolific fountains of intellect- 
ual and moral improvement to the whole State. 

The City of Providence has already gained to ilself an ex- 
tended reputation, and made itself a bright example to many 
other cities. Whatever remains to perfect its system of public 
schools, to increase and improve its primary schools, and to pro- 
vide evening classes for such as cannot attend the day school ; 
to make its libraries and literary associations easily accessible 
to larger numbers ; to meet the physical, intellectual and reli- 
gious wants of the population in particular districts ; to provide 
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reform schools, and industrial schools, for children who are 
already given to idle, truant and pilfering habits ; and to bind 
together the various occupations and conditions of life in the 
bonds of a common citizenship, and of christian brotherhood, — 
these things, and more, will be done,as experience shall make its 
suggestions, and practical wisdom shall devise the best ways of 
accomplishing them. Bristol, Warren and Newport will not be 
behindhand in originating and carrying forward plans of social 
and educational improvements for their own population. 

When city and country, the large and the small towns, the 
agricultural and manufacturing sections, are all engaged in the 
work of educating the whole people, Rhode Island will occupy 
a place among the States, which neither her past history, or her 
present enterprise even, can secure. To Rhode Island belongs the 
great and peculiar glory, that on her soil, since Roger Williams 
made his first lodgment upon it, the mind and the soul of man 
were free. She guards tnis fact as her peculiar glory and her 
choice treasure. Her enterprise has, from the first, made the 
State known throughout the world. Her commerce has ex- 
tended to every nation. Her brave soldiers and seamen have 
gathered for her trophies on the land and on the sea. The 
names of her great captains are written upon the rolls of their 
country's fame. In the peaceful fields of industry, the skill and 
enterprise of her merchants and manufacturers have won for 
her the highest material prosperity. Let her now make the 
mind and soul of every one of her people truly free, by giving to 
each '* the freedom to be good**, — that inward freedom which 
comes from the disciplined and furnished intellect, and from 
chastened and regulated affections. Let the same spirit, which 
has won such triumphs on the battle field, on the deep sea, in the 
marts of commerce, and amid the resounding hum of adventur- 
ous industry, be directed to the highest of all concerns, the im- 
provement of the men, that, in her case, do with an emphasis 
" constitute the State," and her future destiny will be one of the 
highest glory. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Commisiianer of Public Sehoolt. 
pRoviDEMCB, Mtvember 1, 1845. 
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CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 

The teacher of the Public School of this District is respectfully requested to 
%Btwer the following questions as fully and completely as he can, from his own 
knowledge or the information of the School Committee. 

Wherever a precise answer cannot be given, the nearest practicable approxi- 
mation should be stated with the expression, ettinuUed or about. 

The teacher is further requested to communicate his views at any time on any 
subject connected with the condition and improvement of the school in this Dis- 
trict, or the Public Schools of the State generally. 

HENRY BARNARD, ^^en^/arPii6/tc Schools, 

Providence, Jcmuanf', 1844. 

I. DisnnBicT. 

What is the name or number of the District 1 What is its territorial extent 1 
How many families reside in it 1 What is the prevailing occupation of the inhab- 
itants! What is the valnation, or taxable property of the district ? How many 
children are there over four and under sixteen years of afe 1 How much money 
does the District receive from the Town Treasury 1 Has it a local fund— if so, 
what is the capital, how invested, and what is the annual income thereof? How 
much money is set apart for the winter school? How much is set apart for the 
summer school 1 How much money is raised by a tax on the scholar? 

II. 8CBOOL-BOn8& 

Is the school kept in a school^house ? Does the District own the school-house * 
When was it built, of what materials, and at what cost? Is it in good, ordinary 
or had repair? Is the location elevated, dry. and pleasant ? Does it stand in or 
on the highway, or has it a play-ground ? What are the dimensions oi the house 1 
Is there a wood^shed and other out-buildings? Is there a separate entry for the 
boys, and for the girls, with shelves for hats, cloaks, &c ? 

III. 8CH00L*R00M yiD FDHNFrORE. 

What is the height, length and breadth of the school-room ? Is there an opening 
in the ceiling above, of any other means for ventilation ? Is the room well lightedl 
Are the windows furnished with curtains or blinds ? Is the room warmed by coal 
or wood, in fireplace or stove ? Is fuel of the right quality and in good condition 
furnished ? W hat is the arrangement of the desks and seats ? Are seals provided 
with backs, and in all respects comfortable? What are the accommodations for 
small children ? How high are the seats from the floor for the oldest scholars 1 
How high for the youngest ? Has the teacher an elevated platform and desk ? U 
there a separate room for recitation 7 It there a black-board? and if so, how largel 
l« there a globe, or other apparatus 1 
6 
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IV. TIICBER. 

What is the name and age of the teacher 1 Does the teacher reside in the Dis- 
trict or Town '? How long has the teacher taught this school before 1 How long 
has the teacher followed tne business of teaching 1 For huw long time is the 
teacher engaged 1 What is the compensation per month ? Has the teacher a fixed 
place to boai^, or does he board round t Was the teacher examined and found 
quidified by the appointed Committee before opening the school ? Will the teacher 
continue to teach in this District or Town in a prirale school, after the close of the 
public schooll 

V. ATTKRDARCI. 

What is the whole number attending schools this winter 1 How many boys 
tinder four years of age 1 How many girls 7 How many boys o?er four and 
under ten 1 How many girls? . How many boys orer ten and under sixteen 1 
How many girls 1 How many boys over sixteen 1 How many girls 7 What 
is the average daily attendance 7 How many attended a public sclwol last sum- 
iner7 How many attended school of any kind for sixroonths,7 How many for 
four months 7 £tow many for two months 7 

VI. STUDtSS— BOOKS— CLASSEA. 

How many attend only to Spelling 7 How many attend to Spelling and into 
how many classes are they divided 7 How many auend to Reading and into how 
many classes are they divided 7 How many attend to Arithmetic and into how 
many classes are they divided 7 How many attend to Geography and into how 
many classes are they divided 7 How many attend to Grammar and into how 
many classes are they divided 7 How many attend to History and into how many 
classes are they divided 7 How many attend to other studies and into how many 
classes are they divided 7 What is the name and number of each book used in 
Spelling 7 What is the name and number of each book used in Reading 7 What 
is the name and number of each book used in Arithmetic 7 What is the name 
and number of each book used in Grammar 7 What is the name and number of 
PAch book used in Geography 7 What is the name and number of each book used 
in History 7 What is the name and number of each book used in other studies 7 
Are there any scholars unsupplied with the necessary books 7 How maoydis- 
tinct recitations are there in the morning 7 How many in the afternoon ? What 
is the order of recitations in the morning 7 What in the afternoon 7 

VII. LEKOTR or SCHOOL, ftC. 

How long will this school be kept as a public school 7 Will this school be kept 
by the same teacher as a private school, after it closes as a public school 7 How 
many parents have visited this school this winter 7 How many of the school 
committee have visited it 7 Is there much interest felt by the community generally 
in the pnbUc schools 7 

VIII. PRIVATS BCtlOOL, *C. 

Is theie aprivate school now open in the District 7 Is it under a male or female 
teacher 7 What is the average number of scholars attending 7 What is the rate 
of tuition per week or month 7 How many children of this District are now at- 
tending school in other districts or towns ? How many children of the proper 
school age are in no school public or private 7 Is there a social Library in this 
District, and if so, of how manv volumes 7 Is there a Lyceum, or Debating Soci- 
ety, and if so, how many memoers are there 7 

IX. SUMMBR SCHOOL, 1843. 

Was then a public school kept in this District last summer by a male or female 
teacher 7 What was the length of the school 7 What was the tuition per week, 
month, or quarter 1 How many scholars attended 7 

X. mjooEvnovs. 
Under this head the teacher is requested to suggest any plan of improvemtnt. 
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CIRCULAR, 

Addressed to School OmmiUees and other Friends of Education. 

Dear Sm : You will lay me under personal obligations, as well as render me 
essential service in the discharge of my official duties, if you will communicate 
to me your views respecting the present condition of the public schools of your 
town, or of the State generally, together with plans and suggestion for their im- 
provement in all, or any of the following particulars. 

I. PARENTAL OR PUBUC INTEREST. 

Under this head you are requested to state what proportion of the inhabitants of 
the town take an active interest in establishing the public schools ; the amount of 
money raised bv tax, or otherwise^ to support the schools, in addition to the money 
received from tne State ; the considerations which seem to govern in the selection 
of teachers, and in determining the length of the school : the amount of parental 
visitation to the school while in session, and anv other facts which will indicate 
the state of public or parental interest in the welfare of common schools. 

II. DISTRICTS. 

Under this head you are rec^uested to notice any inequality between different dis- 
tricts, in the means of education arising out of the diversity of school districts in 
respect to territory, population, pecuniary ability, or other causes, and how far the 
present mode of supporting schools can be modified so as to give to the children of 
each district an equal opportunity to obtain a good English education. 

III. 8CHOOL-B0U8XS. 

Any facts as to the location, construction, size, internal arrangement, light, yen" 
tilation, warmth, seats and desks of the district school-houses, which will show 
their influence in those, or other particulars on the health, comfort and successful 
study of the scholars, are requested. The consequences of not having appropriate 
out-buildings, and play ground for both sexes, on the morals, manners and health 
of the children, should not be omitted. 

IV. ATTENDANCE AND NON-ATTENDANCE. 

Under this head, you are requested to state how large a proportion of the chil- 
dren of your town attend the public schools, and the reasons and causes which 
operate to keep any class of chiUren from them ; also, to suggest any plan for 
securing the regular and punctual attendance at school of those who belong to it 

V. EXAMINATION OP TEACHERS AND VISITATION OP 8CB00L8. 

Under this head you are requested to state amr defect in the law or its adminis* 
tration, as to thfe mode of ascertaining the qualification of teachers, and to propose 
any alterations which will give greater efficiency to this important part of a school 
system, such as a single officer to a town, or a county, or state board. 



VI. 

Under this head, you are requested to state your views, as to the moral and in- 
tellectual qualifications, age, experience in teaching^, compensation and success of 
the teachers who have been heretofore employed in the public schools ; also, ths- 
evils, if any, of changing teachers every season, and the practicability and advaiv- 
tages of employing female teachers more generally. Under this head, please t» 
state your views on the policy or necessity of institutions, where young men and 
young women can have an opportunity to review and extend the studies oUhe c — 



mon schools, and become practically acquainted with the best methods of schori 
government and instruction, before being employed as teachers; also, on the im- 
portance of forming associations of teachers in all the different towns, or of incor- 
porating a Teachers* Institute, embracing: all the teachers of the State, and giyine 
It the power of giving certificates of qualification to such as shall be found qusKAea 
to teach. 

VII. vroDiES. 
If nndtie importance is given to any study, or defective methods of teachingit are 
pnrsoedi or any important study is neglected, you are requested to notice ic* 
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VIII. BOOKS. 

After specifying; the number of diiferent books used in the several studies taught 
in the public schools, you are requested to point out the evils and expense attending 
the multiplicity and constant change of books in the same school or town, and to 
propose a remedy. And whether the selection of books had beuer be left to a town, 
county or state committee. 

IX. SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

You are requested to mention how generally a black-board is furnished, and how 
far it is used by the teacher, when supplied by the district ; also the advantages, if 
any, which would result from furnishine: the schools with maps, globes and other 
apparatus, and especially the young chiMren with a slate and piencfl. 

X. ORADATION OF SCHOOLS. 

You are particularly requested to consider the practicability of reducing the 
number of classes, ansing out of the variety of ages, studies and books, of prevent- 
ing the too common neglect of the primary branches and the younger children, and 
orsecurins; greater permanency in the employment of teachers, by placing the 
younger children and the primary studies by themselves under female teachers, and 
the older children under male teachers qualified to teach the more advanced studies, 
and how far this can be done in your town. 1. By supplying two teachers in the 
populous districts. 2. By employing some of the more advanced scholars to hear 
the recitation of the younger. 3. By bringing the older scholars of two or more 
adjoining districts to some central j^int under a male teacher, and leaving the 
younger children in their several districts under female teachers. 4. By a town 
■chool or schools for the older children of the town, for a part or the whole of the 
year. 

XI. LINOTH OF SCHOOLS. 

Uod^r this head you are requested to state how lone a majority of the children of 
the school age attend a school during the year, and what can be done to prolong the 
public schools at least eight months. 

XII. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

^ Please to state to what extent private schools now supply the means of educa- 
tion, and Uieir influence on the public schools. 

XIII. ALTERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

Under this head you are requested to propose any specific alterations in the or- 
ganization or administration of the laws relating to public schools in the following 
or any other particulars. 

1. The powers and duties of towns. 

2. The formation, powers and duties of School Districts. 

3. The school committee of the town— the number, duties and compensation. 

4. The district committee, how appointed, duties, &c 

5. School houses, location, building and furnishing. 

6. Teachers — Qualification, and examination. 

7. Length of school — how long the district should keep a public school open in 
winter and in summer. 

8. The attendance of children under sixteen years of age, and especially of those 
•ngaged in factories. 

9. Distribution of the public money— on what principle, and conditions. 

10. State superintendence — how far, and in what way it can be best extended. 
You are further requested to invite teachers and others practically acquainted 

with the subject, or interested in the more extended usefulness of the common 
schools, to communicate their views to me at any time. It is my wish to base the 
report, which I am expected to make to the Legislature, not only on my own ob- 
servations, but the suggestions and plans of the wise and experienced in every part 
of the State. . ^^ 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your OMdient servant, 

HENRY BARNARD, 
State Agent of Public Schools. 
Provkleoce, Januaryi 1644. 
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TOPICS OF LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

The adv&ntages, individual, social and civil, of the more complete and practi- 
cal education of every child in the state, and the necessary connection of igno- 
rance or misdirected education with insanity, pauperism, vice and crime. 

The peculiar advantages enjoyed by Rhode Island for an efficient and complete 
system of public instruction. 

Prevailing defects in the public schools, and desirable improvements which can be 
made in their management, and instruction under the school laws as they now are. 

Modifications in the organization, and administration of any general system of 
school laws to adapt it to the peculiar circumstances of a compact or sparse, a 
commercied, manufacturing or agricultural population. 

The best modes of securing the regular ana punctual attendance at school, of 
all the children of a district or town, and of enlisting the more active co-opera- 
tion of parents in this and other objects connected with their education. 

The evils resulting from the location, construction and internal arrangements 
of school-houses as tney now are, and the best plans for improving them and for 
buildinz new. 

The disadvantages of small or poor districts, and the best way of assisting 
them so as to equalize the opportunities of common education in the same town. 

The too prevalent and ruinous neglect of the primary branches, and of the 
younger children, and the importance of furnishing the bitter, in every instance, 
with a slate and pencil to use in drawing or writing, or in any innocent way to 
amuse and improve themselves when not otherwise employed. 

The importance of summer schools— or of primary scnools to be kept through 
the warm months for young children exclusively. 

The prevailing errors in the classification of common schools, and the methods 
of teaching spelbng, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
composition, with the remedies for the same. 

The moral and practical uses of music and drawing, as branches of education 
in every ^de of schools. 

The evils of a great diversity and inadequate supply of books in the same 
branches of study. 

The evils of a constant change of teachers from male to female, and the im- 
portance of giving permanent employment to well qualified teachers of both 
sexes in the same school. 

The various useful applications of the black board, slate, outline maps, and 
other cheap and simple apparatus, and the importance of resorting more to visi- 
ble illustrations in instruction. 

Plans for an interchange of specimens of penmanship, maps and other drawinn, 
and of mineralogical, geological, and botanical collections between schools of the 
same, and of other towns. « 

The entablishment of district libraries, or of a town library, divided up into as 
many cases as there are districts or neighborhoods, to be passed in succession 
through each, for the older children of the schools, and the adults generally of 
the district or town. 

The purchase of periodicals and books on education, and especially on the 
theory and practice of teaching, for teachers. 

The necessity of providing in every system of public schools, for the professional 
education of teachers by the establishment of Teacher's Classes, and Normal 
Schools. 

The formation of associations of teachers for mutual improvement, and the 
visitation of each other's schools, accompanied by a few of their best scholars. 

The importance of parents visiting the schools, and the practicability of or- 
ganizing an association of the mothers of a district or town, for this and other 
objects connected with the common school. 

Instruction on real objects, and occasional excursions of a school with the 
teacher, to examine interesting objects in the neighborhood, such as a factory, 
an ingenious work of art, scenery, historical monuments, &c. 

The assembling of all the children with their teachers and parents, once a 
year or oftener, for an examination, exhibition, or at least appropriate addresses 
and other exercises. 
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NUMBER in. 



ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

WASHIlf GTOIf COUHTT ASSOCIATIOir. 

Washington County, under the lead of several of her moat intelli- 
gent and public spirited citizens, was the first to move in the form of 
associated action on the subject. The following circular gives at 
account of the organization and early movements of the Association. 

CIRCULAR. 
To the Friends of Public SchooHs in Ifashington County, 

A meeting of the friends of Public Schools in Washington County, was held on 
the 7th of September, at the Court House in Kingston, in pursuance ofprevioua 
notice, of which Wilkins Updike was made Chairman, and SylyesterG. Sherman, 
Seeietary. 

After a brief explanation from Mr. Barnard, of the present state of public schools 
in the county, and of the necessity of awakening a more earnest, enlightened and 
permanent public interest in their behalf, a Committee consisting of EHsha R. Pot- 
ter, Thomas Vernon, Daniel Avery, John D. Williams, and Henry Barnard, 
were appointed to prepare a plan of an associated effort, in which parents, teachers, 
school committees, and the friends of education ^nerally, in the sereral towns ef 
the county, might co-operate in the work of makmg the public schools immediately 
and permanently better. On the recommendation of this commiuee, the following 
Constitution was adopted by the meeting : 

Article 1. This Association shall be styled the " Washington County Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Public Schools." 

Art 3. The objects of this Association shall be to awaken a more general and 
permanent interest in Public Schools and to diffuse information respecting them 
and popular education generally, by means of public lectures and discussions, and 
the circulation of books, periodicals, and documents on the subject. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Association shall be a President, seven Vice Presi- 
dents, ^one for each town in the countv,) and a Secretary, who shall hold their 
respective offices till the next Annual Meeting succeeding the time of their appoint- 
ment, or until their successors shall be appointed. 

Art. 4. The Annual Meeting shall be held in the month of Au|;ustof each year, 
at Kingston, on such day as shall be designated by the officers of the Association. 

Art 5. Any inhabitant of the county may become a member by subscribing this 
Constitution and paying to the Treasurer tne sum of fifly cents. 

Art 6. This Constitution may be amended by a majority of the members pres- 
ent at any Annual Meeting. 

The choice of officers provided for in the above Constitution was postponed to 
an adjourned meeting, to be held in the Court House in Kingston, at 6 o'clock of (he 
evening of Wednesday ^ the 6th of November ^ and in the mean time, the undersigned 
were constituted a committee to call the attention of ihe friends of public schools to 
thesubjectj and to make arrangements for hokling a series of public meetines in 
each town in the county, where addresses on the various topics connected with the 
present condition and improvement of the schools may be delivered. 

In pursuance of the objects of their appointment, the committee have the pleasure 
to announce to the friends of improvement in our public schools, that they have 
already made such arrangements that they are able to promise one or more addresses 
on topics connected with our schools and school system, at the places named below, 
or at such other places as the friends of education m the several towns may prefer, 
and make arrangements for, in the course of this or the following month. 
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^Seutk JKn^itown—Kinffston Hill, Peacedalc, Mumford'i Mills, Tower Hill, 
District No. 8, Point Judith, Morcsfield, P«rryTillc. 

Nortk Kingstoum—Wickfordf Davis* School-house, Allen's Corners. 

^zeter— Hall's School-house, Four Corners, Reynold's Factory, Meeting-house 

Rickmond—Emndg' Iron Works, Carolina Mills, Knowles' Mills. 
Hopkintonn^'xiy^ ScTcmth Day Meeting-house. 
Westerly— Bt\Az%^ Lottery. 

CkarUslown — Cross Mills, Baptist Meeting-house, School-bouse near Joshua 
Card's. 

Persons interested in the objects of the proposed meetings in any of ths towns in 
the county, are respectfully requested to confer personally or by writing with 
Elisha R. Potter or Wilkms Updike, Kingston, as to the time and place which 
may be most convenient. 

The committee are also happy to say, that one hundred copies of a very valuable 
work, entitled the School and tie SckoolmasUr, and one hundred copies each of the 
MdssachuseUi Common School Journal^ and of the New York Distriel School Jour^ 
naly for the current year, the former commencing in January last, and the latter in 
April last, have been placed at thsir disposal by the State Agent of Public Schools, 
in stich a manner that they are able to present to every one who shall become a 
member of this Association, a copy of one of the above works, and to furnisli any 
member who will pay the additional sum of fifty cents, a copy of the other two 
works. Any inhabitant of the county, who will signify his wish to become a 
member of the Association, and transmit to £. R. Potter or Wilkins Updike, fifty 
cents, will be furnished with a copy of one of the above works, so long, as anv of 
them remain undisposed o£ Specimens of each may be seen at the store of T. 8. 
Taylor, Kindlon. 

The committee are further authorized Co state, that any town in this countv, 
where the friends of public schools will raise the sum often dollars, will be ftirnisb- 
ed with tt library of at least twenty bound volumes, and the same number of 
pamphlets, embracing compleie sets of the Massachusetts and Connecticut Common 
School Journals, (nine vols.,) and the most valuable books and documents which 
have been published in this country on the theory and practice of education, for the 
use of teachers, school committees, parents, and the friends of education generally. 

In conclusion, the Committee would respectfully and earnestly invite the atten- 
tion of every teacher, school committee, parent and friend of the State in Washing- 
ton County, to the importance of making a vigorous and united effort to provide 
the means of the more thorough and practical education of every child within our 
borders, and to co-eperate with those who have proposed the plan of association and 
measures herein briefly set forth, for awakening a more general interest, and diffu- 
sing more widely information on the subject. Let us on this subject forget all 
, differences of opinion which divide and distract society on religious and political 
' questions, and unite heart and hand in promoting that cause which holds every 
other eood cause in its embrace. 

ELISHA R. POTTER, 
THOMAS VERNON, 
DANIEL AVERY, 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
SYLVESTER G. SHERMAN. 

Kingston, SepUmber 7, 1644. 

The following officers were chosen at a meeting in November : 

WILKINS UPDIKE, PresidenL 
Lemuel H. Arnold, 
Isaac Hall, 
Qeorgb W. Cross, 

Horace Babcock, ^ Vice Presidents. 

Christopher C. Grekne, 
Silas R. Kknton, 
R. G. Burlincume, 
Powell Hrlmc, Secretary, 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTE OF WASHINGTON COUNTT. 

CONSTITUTIOK. 

ARTICI.K 1. This Society shall be called the '< Teacher*8 Institute of Washing- 
ton County. 

Art. 2. Its object shall be to improve Public Schools, by frequent meetings 
of Teachers, to discuss the respective methods of each in government and manner 
of communicating instruction, — ^mutually to encourage each other in overcoming 
the various difficulties to be met with by all faithful Teachers,— to communicate 
information derived from experience or from other resources, and to secure ad- 
dresses of a practical character. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Institute shall be a President, Vice President and 
Secretary, who shall appoint the time and place of meetings, except when held 
by adjournment. 

Abt. 4. The Annual Meeting shall be held at Kingston, on the third Saturday 
of November, when officers shadl be chosen, and shall execute their duties untU 
others are elected. 

Art. 5. Teachers and ex-Teachers may be admitted members of this Institute* 
at the discretion of the Secretary, by subscribing to this Constitution. 

Art. 6. Any member shall have the privilege of taking notes of any reiparks 
that may be made in the meetings. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or amended, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present, at any regular meeting. 

orncERS roR 1844-45. 
REV. THOMAS VERNON, Pretident 
REV. JAMES EAMES, Vice Prendent. 
G. N. ANTHONY, Secretary, 



RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following Constitution was adopted at a public meeting of the 
friends of popular education from all parts of the State, held in West- 
minster Hall, Providence, January 24, 1845. 

Article 1. This association shall be styled the Rhode Isx«and iNSTrrure or 
Insi RUCTION, and shall have for its object the improvementof public schools, and 
other means of popular education in this State. 

Articlc. 2. Any person residing in this State may become a member of the 
Institute by subscribing this Constitution, and contributing any sum towards de- 
fraying its incidental expenses. 

Article 3. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, two or more 
Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, 
(with such powers and duties respectively as their several desig^nations imply,) 
and Directors, who shall together constitute an Executive Committee. 

Article 4. The Executive Committee shall carry into effi^rt such measures 
as the Institute may direct ; and for this purpose, and to promote the general 
object of the Institute, may appoint special committees, collect and disseminate 
information, call public meetings for lectures and discu^ions, circulate books, 
periodicals and pamphlets on the subject of schools, school systems and educa- 
tion generally, and perform such other acts as they may deem expedient, and 
make report of their doings to the Institute, at its annual meeting. 

Article 5. A meeting of the Institute for the choice of officers shall be held 
annually, in the city of Providence, in the month of January, at such time and 
place as the executive committee may designate, in a notice published in one or 
more of the city papers ; and meetings may be held at such other times and 
places as the executive committee may appoint. 
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AmriCLE 6 This constitution may be altered at any annual meeting by a 
majority of the members present, and any regulations not inconsistent with its 
provisions, may be adopted at any meeting. 

OFFICERS FOB 1845. 
JOHN KINGSBURY, President. 
WILKINS UPDIKE, Vice President. Wasfnngton County. 
ARIEL BALLOU, Vice President, Providence County. 
NATHAN BISHOP, Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. 6IDDINGS, Recording Secretary. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 
W11.UAM Gammell, Providence. J. T. Harkiocss, Smithfield. 

Joseph T. Sisson, North Providence. J. S. Tourtcllott, Glocester. 

J« B. Taixman, Cumberland. Amos Perry, Providence. 

L. W. Baixou, Cumberland. Caleb Farnum, Providence. 

Samuel Greene, Smithfield. 

The following Report, submitted to the meeting, in the State House^ 
January 21, 1845, at which the Institute was formed, is published as 
part of the documentary history of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Barnard, State Agent of Public Schools, a meeting 
of teachers and friends of education, was held a few weeks since in the City 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering the subject of a State Society 
for the promotion of Public School Education. Mr. N. Bishop, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, was called to the chair; and after discussion 
bv several individuals, it was voted : that Messrs. Kingsbury, Bishop, Perry, 
Day, and Stimson, be a committee, to take the subject into further consideration, 
ancf, if it be deemed expedient, to report at a future meeting. That Committee, 
having given the subject a consideraole share of attention, beg leave to present the 
follovmg 

REPORT. 

Whatever donbt may exist in regard to the influence of popular education, in 
other countries, there can be none, in regard to the United States. Here it may be 
assumed as an axiom, that the people, the whole people, should be educated. Our 
institutions, civil, political, and religious, all imperatively demand it. Hoie shall 
it be done 1 is the only question that admits of discussion. To this question unly 
one rational answer can be given — chiefly by public or common schools. 

Whatever influence may be exerted by the Press, by the CoUeee, and High 
Schools, in advancing education, — and we have no doubt but Ikat influence is great 
and indispensable; it is not for a moment to be supposed, that these nr.eans are 
sufllcient to educate a whole people. History does not present a solitary example 
of a country or province, where education has been universal, without some in- 
strumentality anala^ous to Common Schools. 

Literature and Science may flourish, where only the wealthy few are highly 
educated. It is possible that the few, by monopolizing the emoluments and priv- 
ileges which superior knowled^ confers, may, while the many are toiling in 
agriculture or mechanic arts, rise to higher attainments, and cause Science and 
Literature to take deeper root and to bring forth mature fruits. Though such 
fruits might bring blessings with them, the genius of our Institutions requires 
rather the diffusion than the accumulation of knowledge. It was the boast of 
Henry IV. of France, that he wouM " take care that every peasant should be in 
such a condition, as to have a fowl in his pot." It should be the care of our counr 
try that every child should be educated. 

Our forefathers laid us under deep oblieations, therefore, when they consecrated 
the Common School to the education of the people. Ought we not deeply to regret 
that within our own State, that mission has not been fully accoroplisned. There 
mxt thote among us who cannot read or write. Never should the irieods of edacti- 
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35 ** Annual Report, with Annual Reports of Deputy Superintendents. 

100 *< Honry*8 Addreas on Ikiucation and Common Schools. 

100 *< Randairs (Henry S.) Report on District School Libraries. 

50 " Randall's (Samuel S.) Digest of Laws and Decisions relating to the 

Common School System of New York. 

100 *' Lecture by G. B. Emerson, on Moral Iklucation. 

30 " " " *« on the Advancement of Common Schools. 

50 *' Prof. Stowe*s Report on Elementary Education in Europe, and on 
Teachers Seminaries. 

50 <* « « Lecture on the Religious Element in Education 

50 ** Northend*s Lecture on Obstacles to Improvement in Common 
Schools. 

35 " Thayer's Lecture on Courtesy or Good Behavior in Schools 

35 " Dr. Alcott's Confessions of a School Master. 

100 <* « Slate and Black-board Exercises. 

50 ** Rantoul*s Remarks on Common Schools and Education. 

60 «« District School as it was. 

35 *< Smith's History of Education. 

35 " Annals of Education. 

35 ** Miss Sedgwick's Self-Training for Young Ladies. 

35 " Dr. Channing on Self*Culture. 

12 «* Wood's Account of Sessional School, Edinburgh. 

30 *' Richardson's Address on Common Schools. 

10 «< Wines' How shall I govern my School ? 

25 *< Dunn's School Teacher's Manual. 



APPENDIX. 



LIBRARY OP EDUCATION. 



The School and School-master, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia,) and George B. Emerson. New York ; Harper and Brothers. Boston, 
Fowle and Capen. Price, $1,<X). 551 pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wadsworth, of 
Genesee, New York, with special reference to the condition and wants of com- 
mon schools in that State. Its general principles and most of its details are 
applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, and, indeed, to all 
seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. Mr. Wadsworth directed 
a copy of it to be placed in each of the school district libraries of New York, 
at his expense, an(f his noble example was followed in respect to the schools of 
Massachusetts by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston. 

The Teacher's Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston : Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the American 
Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for ** the best Elssay on a system of Elducation 
best adapted to the Common Schools of our country." 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the Westfield 
Academy. Boston : Marsh, Capen, Lyon k, Webb, 1839. pp. 79. Price, 37^ 
cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1833, as " an abstract of a course of 
lectures on School-keeping." Mr. Davis has now the charge of the Normal 
School, at Westfield, Mass. 

Slate and Black Board Exercises, by Dr. William A. Alcott New 
York : Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common &hool Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods are 
highly practical. 

Hnm AND Metbods for tkx vsx or Tbacbers. Hartford: Price, 12| 
cents. 
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DotiM of teacher and pupil in respect to the ichool-houfle. 
Diities of parents to the school, with phm of an association of the females of a 
district or town, for the improTement of public schools. 

Modee in which young men and young women can become qualified to teach 
schools. 

Teachers' Associations — ^with plans of organization, and topics for discussions. 
Teachers' Institutes — ^their history, and hints for their organization and man- 
agement 

Normal Schools— their history in Europe, with an account of the Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts and New York. 

Hints respecting physicsl education in public schools. 

Hints as to instruction in manners and morals, with special reference to the 
conduct of teachers and pupils, during recess and intermissions. 

School Libraries— ^eir history, with a catalogue of suitable Tolumes, and 
an index to the most important subjects treated of in them. 

Lyceums, Lectures and other means of Popular Education, with plans of 
organization, Ate. 



APPENDIX. NUBfBIR ▼. 



BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND DOCUMENTS, 

MMULTtNQ TO SCHOOLS, SCHOOL 8TBTEMS, Alfl> EnUCATIOM- GENKRALLT, 
CZRCITLATED IX THE STATE SINCE NOVEMBER 15, 1843. 

1000 copies of Barnard's Report on School-Architecture. 
200 «« " " on the Education and Employment of children 

in Factories, &c. 
60 •* MM on the Schoolsand School System of Connecticut, 

from 1838 to 1842. 
150 " " Hints and Methods for the use of Teachers. 

3000 •* Educational Tracts, No. 1. pp. 16. Education in the United States 

according to the census oi 1840, with an Outline of the School 
Systems of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
3000 «* Educational Tracts, No. 2. History and Condition of the School 

System of Massachusetts. 
3000 " Ilducational Tracts, No. 3. Education in its relations to Health, 

Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 
3000 « Educational Tracts, No. 4. Plans for the Location, Construction, 

and Internal Arrangement of School-houses. 
9000 " or 3000 copies each of three pamphlets relating to Schools and 

Education, attached to the Farmer's and Rhode Island Alma- 
nacs for 1845. 
400 « Mann's Report on Education in Europe. 

100 " «• Lecture on Education. 

100 «« «« Oration on Education in the United States. 

100 ** <« Letters on Religious Instruction in Common Schools. 

35 <* «• Annual Reports as Secretary of the Board of Education in 

Massachusetts. 
35 «< '< Abstract ofthe School Returns with a History of the Com- 

mon School System of Massachusetts. 
200 ** Massachusetts Common School Journal, Volume 6, for 1844. 

35 •* «« " «* " Volumes 1,2, 3, 4, 5 It 6. 

300 " New York District School Journal, Volume 5, for 1844-5. 

35 ** Common School Journal of Pennsylvania, Volume 1, 1844. 

60 •« Connecticut Common School Journal, Volumes 1, 2, 3 & 4. 

200 *< School and School Master. 

100 *• Annual Report of Superintendent of Common Schools in New 
York, for 1844. 
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friend of edncatioii generally, can read these lectures withoot obtaininr rnneh 
Talaable practiod knowledge, and without being fired with a holy zeal in the 
cause. 

Laws akd Docvmsitts mEX.ATiKG to thx CoMMoir Scboox. Ststsm or 

M ASS ACHUSETTt, 

This volume includes a sketch of the Tarious enactments of the Lenalatnraf 
from 1642 down to 1843, respecting the Free Schools, and the laws as they mm 
are, together ^ith the Annual Reports of the Board of Education, and the See* 
retary of the Board, from 1838 to 1844, and the Abstract of School Returns, and 
a selection from the Reports of School Committees of the several towns in Ma»> 
sachusetts for 1842-3. 

In his annual reports to the Board of Iklucation, collected in this volmne, 
Mr. Mann has i^resented a more didactic exposition of the merits of the great 
cause of Education in Massachusetts, and some of the relations which that cause 
holds to the interests of civilization and humanity, than is given in his lectures. 
That part of the volume devoted to selections from the annual reports of school 
committees, presents the views of practical and educated men, in more than 
three hundred towns in a state where the free school system has been triad on 
the most liberal scale, and for the longest time. 

A Digest or the Common School Ststkm or the State or New Yobx : 
together with the forms, instructions, and decisions of the Superintendent ; aft 
abstract of the various local provisions applicable to the several cities, Jtc ; and 
a sketch of the origin, progress, and present condition of the system. By S^ &. 
Randall, General l5eputy Superintendent of Common Schools. Albany: printed 
byC. Van Benthuysen & Co. 1844. 

Laws and Reports respecting the Common Schooi. Stbtbm of Nasr 
York in 1844. 

This volume embraces the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and the Annual Report of the several County Superintendents for 1843-4» 
making a volume of over 600 i>ages, to§[ether with the Law as it now standi, 
with forms and instructions for its administration. 

Annual Reports or State and Countt Sitperintendents worn. 1845. 

These three volumes present a complete view of the origin, progress and cob* 
dition of the most thorouehly organized and administered system of pohlie 
elementary instruction in the United States. The reports of the County Super* 
intendents are full of practical suggestions as to improvements in the classinc»- 
tion, instruction and government of schools. 

Reports and Documents relating to the Common School Ststxk 
OF Connecticut, by Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board of CommissioMM 
of Common Schools. Hartford : Case, Tifiany & Co. 

This volume embraces all the official documents of the Board of School Com* 
missioners and their Secretary, from 1838 to 1842, together with a sketch of the 
origin and progress of the Common School System of Connecticut, from the 
foundation of the State down to 1842. The Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board, contains an account of the school systeB 
of Europe, — in Ehisland, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, Germany, Italy uid 
Switzerland,— with copious extracts fVom the Reports of Cousin, Stowe, and 
Bache, which would make a document of at least dOO pages, in ordinary octavo 
form. 

The CoNNBoncuT Common School Journai^ edited by« Henry Bamaid* 
flrom August, 1838 to 1842. Four volumes. 

The Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, fh>m November* 
1838 to 1845. Six volumes. 

The District School Journal roR the State or New York, edited by 
Francis Dwight, for 1844 and 184d. Two volumes. 

The Common School Journal or the Stats or Pennstltania, editad 
by John S. Hart, for 1844. One volume. 

The Teacher's Advocate, edited by Edvrard Cooper, will be added as eooii 
ta th« fint TQ&aaa » eomplatad. Oao Tolume, 
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A copy of most of the above works, and of the pamphlets named in the 
preceding Appendix, will be placed in each of the '* Libraries of Education,'* 
and will be accessible to teachers, committees and others, subject to such 
regulations only as may be necessary to preserve the books. 

In addition to the above volumes, the following are worthy a place in 
every " Library of Education." 

LscnrREs and Proceedings op the Amebican iNsrrruTK op iNSTRUcrioif 
from 1830 to 1845. Sixteen volumes. 

These volumes embrace more than 150 Lectures and Essays, on a 'great 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most successful 
teachers in the country. 

Transactions op the Western Literary iNSTrruTB and College op Pro- 
fessional Teachers, from 1834 to 1840. Eight volumes. 

The Schooi.mabtxb's Friend, with the Committee-man's Guide, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broadway. 
1835. 

The TxACRxm, or Sf oral Influences in the Instruction and Government of 
the Young, by Jacob Abbott Boston, Whipple Jt Damrell, No. 9, Cornhill. 
pp. 314. Price 75 cents. 

This excellent work is out of market, or it would have been placed in the 
•* Library of Education." 

Theory or Txachino, with a few Practical Illustrations, by a Teacher. 
Boston, E. P. Peabody, 1841. pp. 128. 

Cousin's Report oir Public Instruction in Prussia, translated by 
Sarah Austin. New York, Wiley & Long, 1835. 

District School, by J. Orville Taylor. New York, Harper Jt Brothers, 
1834. 

Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1835. 

Locke and Mix.ton on Education. Boston, Gray dt Brown, 1830. 

Report on Education in Europx, by Alexander Dallas Bache. Phila- 
delphia : Lydia R. Bailey, 1839. pp. 666. 

The Education or Mothers, by L. Aim6-Martin. Philadelphia, Lee 
& Blanchard, 1843. 

Education and Health, by Amariah Brighaou Boston, Marsh, Capen 
& Lyon, 1833. 

School Kkspino, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia, John 
Grigg, 1831. 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

The following notice of the various Educational Journals which have been 
published in this country, may be useful to those who are investigating the 
history of education. 

The American Journax. or Education, Boston. Published monthly in 
numbers of sixty-four pages octavo. Commenced in 1826, and merged in the 
Annals of Education in 1831. The set consists of five volumes. 

Amxricajt AiTNAxs or Educatioic AiTD Instructioi?, Boston. Com- 
menced in 1831, and discontinued at the close of 1839. The set embraces 
nine volumes. It was edited at different i>eriods by William Russell, W. C. 
Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and other able vn-iters on Education. 

The above works were the able pioneers in the cause of Educational im- 
provement. Nearly all of that has been accomplished within the last 
nfteen years, was first suggested through the columns of the Journal and 
AnnaU of £klucation. The above fourteen volumes constitute now avaluable 
series, which all who are interested in school improvement, can read with 
great »dvantag« to themseWes. 
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Tbs ScR00LMA8TEti AND ADVOCATE oT Edocatiok, publUhttl b^ W. Mar* 
Bhail & Co., Philadelphia, and edited by J. Frott. Commenced in January, 
1836, and disconiinued at the close of the year. 

The Monthly Journal of Education, Philadelphia, 1835, edited by E. C. 
Wines. Commenced January, 1835, and was discontinued in the course of the 
year. 

Trk Common School A^istant, Albany and New York, Edited by J. 
» Orville Taylor. Commenced in 1836, and discontinued in 1840. 

This cheap periodical was widely and powerfully instrumental in waking up 
a lively interest in the subject of common school improvement. 

The Educator, Easton, Pennsylvania, Edited by Robert Cunningham; 
then a Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, and now the Principal or Rec- 
tor of the Normal School of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Prof. Cunningham came to this country with the view of establishing a Nor- 
mal School on a liberal scale, but he found after years of trial, that his views 
were greatly in advance of public opinion and liberality on this subject. 
The Ekiucator was commenced in April, and discontinued in August 1839. 
The Ohio Common School Director, Columbus, Ohio, Published by au* 
thoritv of the Qeneral Assembly of Ohio, and Edited by Samuel Lewis, Supei^ 
intendent of Common Schools. 

The Director was commenced in March, 1838, and was discontinued in 
November, 1838. 

It was the first periodical established under State authority, and was highly 
useful in organising the new system of Commoit Schools established in the 
winter of 1^. 

The Michigan Journal of Education. Detroit, Michigan, Edited by 
John D. Pierce, Superintendent of Public Instruction. Commenced in March, 
1838^ and discontinued in February, 1840. 

The District School Jottrital for the Stats or Nkw-York, is 
published monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by 
Francis Dwisht, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county of Alba* 
ny. — Price, fifty cents a year. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight, at Gkneva, in March, 1840. 
Under the authority of An Act, passed in May, 1841, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools subscribed for a sufiicient number of copies (ten thousand 
and eight hundred) to supply each organized school district in the State, and 
made it his official organ of communication with the officers and inhabitants of 
the several districts. The publication ofiice was removed from Gteneva to Alba> 
ny in June, 1841, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthuysen. 

The CoNNECTicoT Common School Journal. Hartford, Connecticut. 
Published under the direction of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
dchools, and Edited by Henry Barnard, 2d, Secretary of the Eoard. 

This Journal was commenced in August, 1838, and discontinued in Septem- 
ber, 1843. 

The Common School Journai. is published semi-monthly by Fowle and 
Capen, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited b^ Horace Mann, Secretary 
of the Board of Education for Massachusetts; price, $1,00, payable in ad- 
ranee. Each number contains sixteen pages octavo. 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1838, and embraces ail the offi- 
cial documents of the Board of Eklucation, and their Secretary. 

Illinois Common School Advocate, Springfield, Illinois. Commenced 
May, 1841, and discontinued with the sixth number. 

The T£acher*s Advocate. E. Cooper, editor, and L. W. Hall, publisher. 
Syracuse, New York. Pric« $2 per annum. 

The Advocate was started under the auspices of the State Convention of 
Teachers, in September, 1845, and is issued weekly. 
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HrSTORY AND CONDITION 

or Trtt 

LEGlSLAnON OF RHODE ISLAND RESFECHNG PUBUC SCHOOLS. 



In the original polity of Rhode Island, there was no provis- 
ion for ediicatioD, Like religion, it seems to have been con- 
sidered not the coDcern of the pabUc^ but matter for individual 
conscience and parental duly. The first movement towards 
the introduction of a different policy was made by the Provi- 
dence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers. In Octo- 
ber, l?98j a committee of that body was appointed *' to inquire 
into the most desirable method for the establishment of Free 
Schools.** This committPOj after '* frequent consultations on 
the subject/' reported in January ^ 1799, that ** an immediate 
application be made to the General Assembly, to provide for 
the establishment of Free Schools throughout the State,** 
This report was accepted, and at the February session, 1799, 
I he subject was brought to the a tie nil on of the Legislature, in 
tlie following admirable document drawn up by John Howland, 
Est], af Providence. 

The Memorial and Petition of the Providence Assoc in* ion of Msehanlci and 
MAnnfocttinsni, rejpectfuJly rf-pre^nu: — 

Tltillh« means ofEditctition which tkre enjoyed in thii State, are very in 
cjuMte y> m piirp<MM.^ so highly importatit t 
Tlinl iminJx^rs of ibe rifling generaLioD, whom nature h«^ lib^rany enffof 
u differed to grow up in tj^noraoce^ when a common eda> . K^ qtittli^ *f 

I Mi their fmna m Ufe with advanta^ to the public, and ia 

7hil lA caiuec^ufcoce of there bemg no hgvH provisi^u ivi k>f& <i 
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schools^ and for want of nubiic attention and encouragement^ this to rssential a 

Sartof our social duty is left to the partial patronage of individuals, whose cares 
a not extend bcvond the limits of their own families, while numbers in every part 
of the State are deprived of a privilege which it is the common right of every child 
to enjoy : 

That when to that respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to ren- 
der to the representatives of the people, wc add our public declaration of eraiitude 
for the privileges we enjoy as a corporate body, we at tlie same time solicit this 
Honorable Assembly to make lesal provision for the establishment of FreeSchoola 
sufficient to educate all the children in the several towns throughout the State { 
with great confidence, we bring this our earnest solicitation before this HonoraUa 
Assembly, from the interest we feel in the public welfare, and from the considera- 
tion that our society is compost of members, not orig:inully of any one panicultf 
town, but assembled mostly in our early years from almost every town in the Scale. 

That we feel as individuals, the want of that education which we now ask lo be 
bestowed on those who are to succeed us in life, and which is so essential, in dirael- 
ing its common concerns. That we feel a still greater degree of confident 
from the consideration that while we pray this Honomble Assembly to establja)i 
Free Schools, we are at the same time, advocating the cause of the great majcirinro 
children throughout the State, and in particular, of those who are poor and dcr 
titute— the son of the widow, and the child of distress. 

Trusting that our occupation as mechanics and mnnufacturers ought noC topr- 
vent us from adding to these reasons an argument which cannot fail to ooerale < 
those to whom is committed the guardianship of the public welfare, and that ' 
that liberty and security, under a republican form of government, depend on a p 
cral diffusion of knowledge among the people. 

In confiding this petition and the reasons which have dictated it, to the wisdon 
the Legislature, we assure ourselves that their decision will be such, as will ret 
on this Honorable Assembly the praise and the gratitude, not only of the jront 
the present generation, but of thousands, the date of whose existence baa doI c 
mcnced. 

The subject was referred to a committee, who repoitec' 
June, a bill which was ordered to be printed, and referrc' 
the freemen of the several towns for instructions. The fel 
ing extracts are taken from the instructions of Provident 
their representatives. 

On the question of free schools, gentlemen, all party distinctions are 
down ; here there can be no clashing interests. On this sui-j'?ct one aectiori 
State cannot be opposed to another. Before this benevolent idea, every 
narrow motive of local policy must disappear. As we are confident, that 
eral object of the bill can meet with no opposition, the only question wl 
arise, will be on some of its particular provisions, as to the best mode of • 
its general principles into eflfect. On this point of the subject we wouM Rc 
to you to support the adoption of the bill in its present form, as any ineori 
which may arise in particular districts, can, at any time, be removed aftei 
is in operation, wh(?h experience can point out to the legislature tlie exped: 
different arrangement. 

Fully confident of the patriotism of our fellow citizens throughout the ^ 
they are actuated by the same anxious solicitude for the public good, wr 
but their representatives and ours will meet at the next session, bringing 
the rich deposit of the public sentiment, and by an unanimous voirr 
Free Schools throughout the State; then will that glory which attach' 
purest benevolence, and to the highest acts of public virtue, rest on their > 
the members of the Rhode Island Legislature, having thus before the i 
eighteenth century, provided for the full enioymcnt of a right which fori 
tial an article in the great system of social order, will be mentioned wi 
pressions of gratitude and honor, through the ages and generations « 
succeed. 

At the October session following, a bill was passe 
House of Representatives, but was postponed in the : 
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*fcc next February session, 1800, when it received the conctir^ 
rence of that body and became a law, with the following 
preamble: 

" AN ACT to Establish Free Schools. 

Whereas f the unexampled prosperity, unaaiinity and liberty, for the enjoy- 
ment of which, this nation is eminently distinguished among the nations of the 
•arth, are to be ascribed, next to the blessing of God, to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and information among the people, whereby they have been enabled 
to discern their true interests, to distinguish truth from error, to place their con- 
fidence in the true friends of the country, and to detect the falsehoods and mis- 
fqpretentatiotiis of factious and crafty pretenders to patriotism ; and this General 
Assembly being desirous to secure the continuance of the blessings aforesaid, 
and moreover to contribute to the greater emiality of the people, by the common 
and joint instruction and education of the wWe .*^ 

Section 1. BeiteHoetedhythe General Atsemblyy and the aathnrkiei thereof, 
and it ig hef>^ enacted ,'»^'thaX eHc)k and every town in the State shall annually 
cause to be established and kept, at the expense of such town, one or more free 
schools, for the instruction of all the white inhabitants of said town, between the 
ages of six and twenty years^ in reading, writing, and common arithmetic, whe 
may stand in need of such instruction^ and apply therefor. 

Sec. 2. jSnd be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of the Town 
Council of every tx>wn, to divide said town into so many school districts as they 
shall judge necessary and convenient. 

Sec. a JSnd be it further enacted. That each of the towns of Newport and 
Providence shall caase to be established and kept every year, so many free 
schools, and for such terms of time, as shsdl be equivalent to keeping three such 
schools eight months each ; that each of the towns of South Kingstown, Glouces- 
ter and Smithfield shall cause to be established and kept every year, so many fV-ee 
schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools six months each ; 
That each of the towns of Portsmouth, Trenton, Little Compton, Scituate, Cum- 
berland, Cranston> Johnston, Fcrster, Westerly, North Kingstown, Charleston, Ex- 
eter, Richmond, Hopkinton, Bristol, Warwick, East Greenwich, West Green- 
wich and Coventry, shall cause to be established and kept, in everv year, so many 
free schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools four months 
each ; and that the towns of Middleton, Jamestown, New Shoreham, North 
Providence, Warren and Barrineton, shall cause to be established and kept, in 
every year, so many f^ee schoota as shall be equivalent to keeping one such 
•chool four months. 

Sec. 4. Jnd be it further enacted. That for the encouragement of institutions 
so Qtefiii, there shall be allowed and paid to the Town Treasurer of each town, 
or his order, out of the General Treasury, at the end of every year, computing 
from the first Wednesday in May next, twenty per centum of the amount of the 
State tnces of the precedins: year paid into the General Treasury by said town ; 
provided the said sum or allowance of twenty per cent, shall not exceed, in the 
whole, the sum of six thousand dollars in any one year. 

And the town making application to the General Treasurer for said allowance, 
sball exhibit and deliver to him a certificate, signed by the Town Council, Town 
Treamrer, and Scho<d Master or School Masters of such town, that a school or 
schools have been established and kept in said town, according to the provisions 
of this act, and specifying the number of schools and the term of time for which 
•adi school shaA have been kept. 

Sec. 5u Jind be it further enacted, That the allowances aforesaid, when paid 
to the Town Treasurers, shall be, and remain exclusively appropriated to the 
establishment and support of free schools, and shall be paid out, under the orders 
of the several Town Councils, for the benefit of the school or schools which shall 
be kept in the districts esUblished by them, as aforesaid, in proportion to the 
number of persons in the several districts entitled to instruction in the said 
sckoob, by virtue of this act 

Sec. 6. Jnd be it further enacted. That if any town shall neglect, or refuse to 
tiUbliah and ke^ free schools, in the manner pre«;ribed in this act, such town 
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•hall forfeit ill right or cltim to the allowance aforesaid for the yiear in ^^^ 
such neglect or refusal shall happen, and the said forfeited allowances shall 
make and constitute a part of the unappropriated moneys in the General TVeasU' 
ry ; and that all certificates for obtaining said allowances, shall be presented to 
the General Treasurer within six months afUr the expiration of the year, within 
which the said allowances shall have become doe^ or the same shall be forfeited 
as last aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. And be U further enacted, That the General Treasurer shall annually 
make a Import to the General Assembly of the operation and execution of this act, 
accompanied with copies of the certificates aforesaidi and an aocoitnt of the 
allowances naid thereon. 

Sxc. 8. And be it further enaeted, That if any school district hi my town 
shall think fit to keep a school in said district for a longer time than the town 
shall provide for the same, or to erect a school-house, or to enlarge, omainent or 
repair any already erected, it shall and may be lawful for any seven freemen of 
such school district, to make application to any Justice of the Peace in tbetowny 
for a warrant for calling a meeting of the freemen of such district^ and the said 
justice shall thereupon grant such warrant, directed to the town sergeant and 
constables of said town to warn the freemen of said district to assemble at a 
proper time and place, to be prescribed in said warrant, to take into coniidera* 
tion the subjects therein mentioned ; and the said warrant being first served, in 
the manner m which warrants for calling town meetings are served in said town, 
the freemen of said district (any seven of whom shall be a quorum) shall and may 
assemble and appoint a clerk, treasurer, collector, and such other officers and 
committees as occasion may require, and order and assess such taxes on the in- 
habitants of said district, to be assessed in the proportions of the last town tax, as 
they may think necessary for the purposes aforesaid, which taxes shall be col- 
looted by warrant from the clerk of said school district, directed to the district 
collector, and shall be levied and collected in the same manner and under the 
same laws and regulations as town taxes, and shall be appropriated to the uses 
aforesaid, according to the votes and qrders of the said scnool district meetings ; 
and the freemen of said district, assembled as aforesaid, shall and may make such 
other lawful orders and regulations, relative to the continuance and support of 
their district schools, as to them may appear useful, and may be called oy their 
clerk by warrant, on request of any seven of said freemen, and the meeting so 
called shall and may have and exercise the powers and privileges aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted. That no person shall establish or direct as 
master or preceptor, any school or academy of^ instruction established by virtue 
of this act, unless he shall be a native or naturalized citizen of the Unitea States, 
and be approved of by a certificate in writing from the Town Council of the town 
in which he shall teach. 

Sxc. 10. And be it further enaeted. That the Town Councils of the several 
towns shall have the government of the town and district schools in their re^ 
spective towns. 

Sxc. 11. And be it further enaeted. That this act shall take efiEect and be in 
force from, and after the first Wednesday of Mi^ next, and shall be published in 
all the newspapers in this State. 

The passage of the law met with great opposition, as coDtniry 
to the long established policy of the State, and measures were 
soon set on foot which resulted in its repeal at the February ses- 
sion, 1803. Providence was the only town which carried the act 
into effect. Had the other towns followed her example, and the 
State persevered in introdticing, as Providence has done, from 
time to time, such improvements as experience pointed out 
to be desirable, Rhode Island would at tnis time have tbe best 
school system in New England. Had there been an oflicer ap- 
pointed, at the time of Uie passage of this act, to explain rts 
various provisions, obviate objections, ui^ the immediate and 
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uUimate advaDtages of giving ihe system a fair trial, recommend 
such modificationB as the state of the public mind demanded, its 
fot^l repeal would in all prfibability not have taken place. 

At the Jane seasion, I821j a committee, consisting of C, 
Ellery Robhins, Philip Allea, N, Bullock, N. F* Dixon, and 
C. Braylon, was appointed to inquire into the state of educQlion 
in the ieveral towns, and report at the October session next 
following. Although the committee were authorized to call 
on the town clerks, for information respecting the schools in 
their respective towns, and did address circulars, it does not 
appear that any report of their proceed ingSj or of the result, 
was ever cooimunicaled to the General Assembly, 

In 1825, the freemen of the town of Newport were atilhor- 
ixcd to raise money by tax forihe support of a free school, and 
apply to it tbe avails of certain lauds which had been betpieath- 
ed to the town for this purpose many years previous. 

In 1827, plans for organizing a gystem of free schoob 
thron^liout fhe stale, were brought before the General Assem- 
bly, by John R. Waterman, of Warwick, J- L. Tillinghast, 
of Providcncej and others, which, after a protracted discussion, 
at the Jannnry session, in 1828, were embodied in the follow- 
ing Act, which passed by an almost unanimous vote in both 
Houjsea. 

AN 1 err TO RSTASLraH PL'S Lie SCHClOt*^. 

SArei^f) t. Be it enacted b]t the General Assembhj, ajid by authority thErtttf H it 
eh,- ' ' "!"■ it from ini4 after ihe pusskigoTthia act, all money thnt Bhall Le paid 
iti ral T^ensur)^ by manii|Rrg of lotleriea or ibeir Hg*olsj ftlso all mon^y 

liiL. paid into said irensuiy by anttionefrs, rordutiesaccming^ tothcStatCj 

«hall tM! ■« apnrt ftnd paid over lo thp seveml towna in ihia Stole in ininnrr 
h^rrinnffer mentioned, in propOTtion to their respective population undertlie agec^f 
%\> <, as eihfhiiiid in the f^eniusprovid^d by lavir Cobe takrn frotn iitne to 

ti! 111? ant!}OTity of Ihe Unitnl StAles^ always adopting for said ratio iiw 

ci*" t ' .- precedincj lIi(? limr of payin^j out each atinnaf appraprintion of said 
iTKi'H V UK Kf rein provVli*d,tobe by laid l4Jwn*apprr>pTiated to and for the ficluaive 

iirjiitxf Ml keeping^ public achoots^ and paying expensea thereof; the Bum^ howev- 

jJiereby appropriated to be paid over in any one year, not to exceed ten ibousend 
Jkars. 

See* % That each town shall be and is hereby empi>werei! to raise so murh mon- 
«7t bjr MMM in each year, as a majority of the freemen in town-meeting shall jiMtg* 
pfieper. Va N Appropriated to the purposea of publie achooU^ n*4 exeeeding, in any 
ttiM jvir, double the amount to be in that year reeeiTed by such town oui of the 
0nMj»] Tr^iury^ Iw the proviiioni afihia acii proTided that notice be inserted in 
the vnrriTit, i^iinl for cailing the (ourn meeting at which $ueh tax shall be laidf 
lli«t Mi«*Uti«v w*\\ hf' ft^M upon at aucb town meettng. 

^- " ^''^ ' . ufuie I lawn meeim*^s, h^^lden for the choice of town officers, 

e^ the State shall, after passing of this act^ appoint a commit- 

U' ,..-.. .,...^l] the School Comm J ttee, and shall contiat of not lest than 

t^ than twt'rTty-onc persona, resklcnt inhabitanit of each of laid lownsi 

U' ui compensation ; which committee^ after acceptance of their appoint- 

ineju, Abaii boduJy engaged to thefuithrxil performance of their trust; and shuJl ap- 
pOtMl m •ecretary and irenstirer from their number, and the secretary fihoU keep a 
i«MMd4»f their proceedings, and laid commiUee, after l>ein^ duly organi/ed, ahnU 
meet as oikn M ofiea in every three month.% and oflener^ if occasion TCf|*A<"c^ for 
tig» lnuisi«tion of all lueh l>uain««a as may come before them, relatiTc to the per- 
^ttmmme of their dutiei, anil a majority shall be netetsary for thla purpose. 



Sec. 4. That ihe school eommittce of each town shall have power to malcfr all 
necessary rule^ and regulations, which they may deem expedient, for the good gov- 
ernment of the public schools in their respective towns ; shall appoint all the school 
masters or school mistresses, to be employed in teaching the schools, taking care 
that such masters and mistresses are qualified for the task ; shall have power to 
dismiss a school master or school mistress, in case of inability or mismanagement, 
shall determine upon the places where the school-houses ia the respective schoolr 
districta in the town, shall be located; and it shall be the duty of said committee to 
visit all the schools in their respective towns as often as once in every three months 
during their continuance ; and generally to superintend, watch over and provide 
Ibr the good order and well governing of the same; and io case of death, resigna* 
tion, or removal from the town, of any oneofsaidcommittee^ they shall havepowef 
to fill the vacancy so occasioned, until their annual election aforesaid ; and more- 
over, said committee, at any quarterly meeting thereof, for the better and more con- 
venient performance of their duties, may pass such by-Uiwa aad regnlations at they 
may deem expedient ; provided such laws and regulations are not repugnant to the 
provisions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this State; and shall audit, 
and cause to be certified, all biMs for the compensation of masters and mistresses, 
and all otlier expenses incurred in the support and mainteaance of such schools, be- 
fore the same shall be paid by the town treasurer ; and shall also, al said annual 
town meeting, (and oftener, if required by their town^) render an account of all 
their proceedings for the preceding year. 

Sec. S. That the General Treasurer shall keep a separate account of all smms of 
money paid into the General Treasury, by lotterv managers or their agents, and by 
auctioneers for duties accruing to the State; and shall make a report thereof to the 
General Assembly once a year, to wit, at the May session, particularly setting 
forth the sums arising from each of said sources, during the preceding year» 

See. 6. That tlie town council of each town shall, each year after the first distribu- 
tion, certify to the General Treasurer that the money received tlie previous year haa 
been faiihfull r applied to the objects contemplated by this act ; the ceitiicate where- 
of shall be left with the Greneral Treasurer, t)efore such town shall receive its pro- 
portion of the next distribution. 

Sec. 7. That the said sum of ten thousand dollars, annually to be paid over and 
distributed according to the provisions of this act, be payable to tlie order of the 
town treasurer of each town as aforesaid, on and after the first day of June in each 
year, commencing with the first day of June next. 

See. 8. That of the sum now in the Treasury, there be appropriated and set 
apart the sum of five thousand dollars for the commencement and formation of a 
permanent fund, for the support of public schooU; and for that purpose, the said 
sum of five thousand dollars shaU be immediately, or as soon as may be, invested 
by the General Treasurer, with advice of the Governor, by purchase or subscrip- 
tion, in the stock of some safe and responsible Bank ; to which sum shall be added» 
and in like manner invested from year to year, all the money that shall accrue as 
aforesaid, from lotteries and auctioneers, over and above said yearly sum of ten 
thousand dollars, mentioned in the first seaion hereof; and all donations that may 
be made to said fund for the purposes thereof, and the dividends and interest that 
shall from time to time accrue on said fund, shall in like maaner be added thereto 
and invested ; but whenever in any year, the amount received as aforesaid, from 
lotteries andauctioneers^ shall fall short of said sum of ten thousand dollars, annually 
to be distributed, the dividends and interest only of said fund then accrued, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to supply such deficiency, shall be added to 
said last named sum, and paid over and distributed according to the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 9. That whenever, in any year, the monev paid into the Treasury, from 
the sources provided in this act, shall fall short of said sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars, the deficiency for said year shall be made good from any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 

This is the basis of the school system now in operation in 
this state, enlarged and modified from time to time, as will 
appear from the following chronological review of the various 
enactments of the General Assembly* 
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At the same session the above act was passed, the freemen 
of the town of Providence were authorized to assess and collect 
any amount of tax for free schools, notwithstanding the limit- 
ation in the above law. 

In June, Newport was authorized to appropriate its share 
of the state money towards completing a school-house, and 
maintaining the free schools already established there, as the 
town might see fit. 

In October, the two districts of the village of Pawtuxet, one 
in Cranston, and one in Warwick, were constituted one dis- 
trict — a very desirable arrangement, but which was broken up 
by a subsequent act in 1832. 

At the October session, the school committee of any town 
were authorized to make arrangements with the committee of 
an adjacent town, for the education of their children in the 
schools of the latter, and pay a proportionate share of the ex- 
pense. 

In 1839, at the June session, the several school districts into 
which the school committee might lay off the town of Hop- 
kinton, were directed to build a suitable school-house, at the 
expense of the district, on penalty of losing their distributive 
share of the state school money. 

In 1830, at the January session, the town of Westerly was 
authorized to pass the necessary laws for building and repair- 
ing school-houses in the several districts. 

At the June session, the school committee was made to 
consist of not less than five, and not more than thirty persons, 
to act without compensation. 

In 1831, at the June session, the distribution of the public 
money was directed to be made according to the number of 
persons under the age of fifteen (instead of sixteen) years, in 
each town. 

At the October session, a special act was passed in reference 
to district No. 11, in Hopkinton, depriving those inhabitants 
who neglected or refused to assist in building a school-house, 
of the use of the same, and also of the school money. 

In 1832, at the January session, the town of East Green- 
wich was authorized to build school-houses in the several 
school districts. 

At the same session the present rule for distributing the 
school money of the state was adopted, viz. the number of the 
white population under the age of fifteen years, and the num- 
ber of the colored population under the age of ten years, to- 
gether with five-fourteenths of the said population, between 
the ages of ten and twenty-four years. 

In 1834, at the October session, the several school districts 
of the town of Cumberland, were authorized to assess and col- 
led taxes to build and repair school-houses. 
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In 1835, at the June session, it was provided in reference to 
the town of Hopkinton, that the assessors should assess the 
value of such portion of any person's property, situated in 
different school districts, as may lay in the school district order- 
ing a tax. 

At the same session, the several districts of Richmond were 
authorized and directed to build school-houses, on the penalty 
of losing their school money for neglect ; tnis penalty was 
appended at the January session, 1836. 

in 1836, at the January session, the several districts in the 
town of Burrellville, were authorized to build and repair 
school-houses, and in October, the same power was given to 
the first district in North Providence. 

At the October session, the interest accruing to the state on 
the deposits of the public money received from the United 
States, and deposited with the several banks, was set apart to 
be annually applied to the support of public schools. At the 
June session, the town of Charlestown, a district in the town 
of Richmond, and January, 1838, the school districts of Smith- 
field and of Exeter, were authorized to build and repair school- 
houses. In the act relating to the town of Smithfield, special 
powers were given to school districts to elect their own com- 
mittee, as is now provided in the bill reported by the Agent of 
Public Schools, for all the school districts of the state. 

In 1838, at the May session, school district No. 7, in North 
Providence, was authorized to build and repair a school-house. 

At the June session, the school committee of the several 
towns and of the city of Providence, were directed to make 
returns in May of each year, according to forms to be furnish- 
ed by the Secretary of State, respecting the number of the 
public schools, the number of scholars, amount of money ex- 
pended, number of teachers employed, length of schools, &c., 
under the penalty of losing the school money for neglect. 

At the October Session, (1838) a portion of the inhabitants 
of the ninth school district of Hopkinton, were annexed to the 
seventh school district of Richmond. At the same session the 
fourth school district of Cumberland, was authorized to pur- 
chase as well as build and repair school-houses. The inhab- 
itants of the fourth district m Richmond, and the seventh 
district in South Kingston, were authorized to unite for the 
purpose of keeping a joint school. 

In 1839, January Session, one year beyond the time named 
in a former act, was extended to the district in Exeter, to build 
school-houses, before any forfeiture of the public money should 
accrue for neglect. 

The act to provide for the disposition of United States 
Deposit Fund, was so far amended as to authorize the loan 
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of any money which should be relinquished by any bank, or 
withdrawn by the loan commissioners from any bank, to any 
town or city applying for the same, said town or city giving 
bonds to pay interest, at the rate of five per cent, and to em- 
ploy the money so received to the purposes of education exclu- 
sively. The amount loaned to any town or city was restricted 
to the ratio of population of such town or city to the whole 
sum on deposit from the United States. At this session a 
thorough revision of all the legislation of the state since 1828, 
was made and embodied in an act under the following title :«— 

AN ACT to revise and amend the several Acts relating; to Public Schools. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly as foUovss .— 

Section 1. The annual income of the money deposited or that may be deposited 
with this state by the United States in pursuance of " an act to regulate the depos- 
ite of the public monev/' passfx! by the Congress of the United States, and appro- 
ved June 83, 1836, shall annually be paid over to the several towns in this state; 
to be appropriated for the purpose of maintaining public scliools, in manner here- 
inafter Drovided. 

Sec X. To the money derived from said source, shall annually be added enough 
from any money in the General Treasury not otherwise specially appropriated, to 
make up the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be annually paid out for the 
purpose aforesaid. The money received hy the state from the managers of lotteries 
or their agents, or from auctioneers for auction duties accruing to the state, shall be 
hereaAer «iiinually appropriated, to pay the debt now due from the General Treasury 
to the permanent school fund, until said debt is paid : afler which time the revenue 
deriveo from those sources shall be applied to the increase of said fund. The 
money paid out by virtue of this act, shall be divided among the several towns in 
proportion to the respective white population of each town under the age of fifteen 
years; the colored population of such town under the age often years, and five- 
fourteenths of the colored population between the at^es of ten and twenty-four 
years; computing the same according to the United States census next preceding 
such annual payments, and excepting Narraganseit Indians in all cases. 

Sec 3. Each town may raise by tax every year so much money as a majority 
of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropriated to the purpose of keeping 
public schools, not exceeding in any one year double the amount received by such 
town from the general treasury : provided that notice be inserted in the warrant 
issued for calling the town meetmg, that such business will then be acted upon. 

Sec 4. The money received by each town from the General Treasury, shallbe 
applied to pay for instruction, and not for room rent, fuel, or any other purpose 
whatever. 

Sec. 5. The General Treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys paid 
to the state by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as aforesaid, and 
shall report thie same to the Greneral Assembly annually, at the May session iltereof : 
partieuiarizine the sums received from each of said sources. 

Sec. 6. The school committee of each town shall every year certify to the Gen- 
eral Treasurer, that the money received the previous year has been faithfully applied 
accoidine; to this act. No town shall receive its proportion of the next distribution 
until such certificate be made. 

Sec 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the order of 
the town treasurers of^the several towns which shall comply with the terms of this 
act, on or after the first day of June in every year ; and the said town treasurers 
ahall apply for and receive said money from the General Treasurer, as soon after it is 
payable, as it may be required for school purposes in their respective towns; and 
shall charge and receive no compensation for their services in collecting the same 

Sec. 8. Each town shall, at its annual town meeting for the choice of town 
oiScers, appoint a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more than 
thirty persons resident in such town, to act without compensation ; and to be enga- 
ged to the fiddiful discharge of their duties before entering upon the same. 

See; 9. The school committeca shall appoint a preaident or chairman and toere- 
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tary from their number, and shall keep a record of all their proceedings: they shall 
meet at least as oflen as once in every three months, and a majority of the whole 
number chosen shall constitute a quorum ; but anv less number may adjourn a 
meeting, giving reasonable notice of the time and place of the adjourned meeting. 

Sec. 10. The school committee of each town may direct the books to be used, 
and make all necessary rules and regulations for the food government of the public 
schools therein : they may suspend or expel any scholar for misconduct ; they shall 
determine the places where the school-houses shall be located, or the school kept, in 
the different districts, having regard to the accommodation of the greatest number 
of inhabitants; and for satisfactory reasons may alier the location of any school- 
house ; and in case of the death, resignation, or removal of a member of the com- 
mittee, they may fill the vacancy for the remainder of the year:— and at any regular 
meeting they may make, alter and repeal such by-laws and regulations for the 
delegating or more conveniently discharging any or all of the duties assigned to 
them as they shall deem proper : Provided^ ihe>[ are not repugnant to the provis- 
ions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this state. 

See. 11. The school committee shall appoint all instructors and instructresses, 
takins care that they be of good moral character, temperate and otherwise well 
qualified for the office; and may dismiss said instructors or instructresses in case of 
inability, or misconduct ; said committee shall visit all tlie schools in their respec- 
tive towns, at least as oflen as once in three months duiing their continuance, and 
shall generally superintend, watch over and provide for the well ordering and gov- 
erning the same. 

Sec. 13. The school committee shall allow and certify all bills for compensa- 
tion for instruction and all other expenses before the same shall be paid by the town 
treasurer ; thev shall also at the annual town meeting for choosing town officers, 
(and oflencr if^ required) render an account of all their doings for the preceding 
year. 

Sec. 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alterations of 
such divisions, whf'ther made by a town or school committee, shall be recorded in 
the town clerk's office of such town. 

Sec. 14. The school committee of every town shall hold quarterly meetings on 
the second Mondays of January, April, July and October in every year. 

Sec. 15. There shall but one school be kept in any school district, unless the 
school committee shall otherwise order. 

Sec. 16. The school committee of any town, with the assent of the school 
committee of an adjacent town, may permit such children as will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school in such adjacent town and may pay 
snch portion of the expense thereof, as considering the number of chiUren and 
other circumstances, may be just and proper. 

Sec. 17. The money which each town shall receive by virtue of this act, shall 
be expended among the different schools and school districts, in such proportions 
as' the school committee shall deem most advisable. 

Sec. 18. The freemen of any town, may at any legal town meeting, divide 
their town into suitable school districts, and may from time to time alter the 
number and limits thereof All divisions heretofore made by any town or school 
committee, shall remain in force until legally changed. 

Sec. 19. Every school district shall be a body corporate, by such name or de- 
signation as the school committee shall select, so far as to prosecute and defend 
in all actions relating to the property or affairs of the district, and to take and 
hold such real estate as may be given to or purchased by them for the purpose 
of supporting schools in the district. 

Sec 20. The school committee of the several towns and of the city of Provi- 
dence, shall on or before the first Wednesday of May, annually, make official 
returns to the Secretary of State, of all the public schools in such towns and the 
city respectively, for the year preceding the date of the returns; the amount of 
school money received from the General Treasury; the amount of money raised 
by the town or city for supporting public schools ; the number of districts ; the 
number of schools in e'ach district ; the amount of money expended in each school, 
designating the portion paid for furniture, fuel and incidental expenses, and the 
portion paid for instmction only; the number of children, male and female, at- 
tending each school, and their average attendance ; the time and season of keeping 
each school; the number, names and salary of instructors; the branches taufht 
and books used. They shall also the next and subsequent years, report the number 
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of academies and private schools in their respective towns ; the length of lime and 
season of the year they are kept ; the names of the instructors; prices of tuition; 
and the average number of scholars attending each of them : Provided howevtr^ 
that the returns aforesaid to be made by the school committee on or before the 
first Wednesday in May next, shall be conformable to the blank returns already 
furnislied the several towns under the act of June last. 

See. ^1. The Secretary shall annually furnish every town and the city of Provi* 
dence, with the blank forms of the rt'lurns required by the last section, which 
forms shall contain a copy of this and said last section; and the secretary shall 
annually at the session ol the General Assembly first holden after the annual session 
in May, report an abstract of said returns, 'iso town or city shall be entitled to 
any part of the money appropriated to be paid out of the general treasury, to the 
support of public sclioois, which shall have failed to make such returns for the year 
next preceding the time of the appropriation : and the names of all such delinquent 
towns or city shall be by the Secretary returned to the General Treasurer, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in June annually. 

Sec. 22. There shall annually l)e paid out of the General Treasury to the town 
treasurer of the town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of some suitable person to be annually appointed by the 
governor, in the support of a school for the use of the members of the Narra- 
gansett tribe of Indians and the incidental expenses thereof, and in purchasing 
school books for the use of said school: and an annual account of the appropria- 
tionof all said money shall be rendered to the General Treasurer, on or before the 
first Wednesday of May. 

Sec 23. Two or more contiguous districts in adjoining towns, the majority of 
the taxable inhabitants of each district, at a duly notified meeting agreeing thereto, 
may unite together for the purpose of keeping one school, if they may deem it more 
advantageous to do so; and in such cases the committee men of the districts so 
uniting, may examine and appoint the instructor. 

Sec. 24. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have associated 
or shall hereafter associate together for the purpose of building and maintaining a 
school- house, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a Ijody corporate, by such 
name and style as they may select, and upon such terms and subject to such regu- 
lations as they may have adopted upon the formation of their association ; and 
may liold, control and convey, by their corporate name, the school-house so 
erected, and the lot of land upon which it may stand ; and the shares or ownership 
therein, may be transferred in the same manner as personal estate. 

SecSS. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have associated 
or shall hereafter associate toscther, for the purpose of procuring and maintaining 
a library, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body corporate, by such 
name as they may designate, and upon such terms and subject to such consti* 
tution and rules as they may have adopted upon the formation of their association ; 
and may hold, control and convey by their corporate name, estate, real and per- 
sonal, to an amount not exceeding two thousand dollars, exclusive of their books, 
maps, and library furniture. Provided^ that in all such cases, the constitution 
or articles of association, and all alterations thereof, shall be recorded in the town 
cleiit's office in the town where such library shall be established. 

Sec 26. All general acts heretofore passed relating to public schools, excepting 
to much of the eighth section of" an act to establish public schools," passed January 
session, A. D. 1828, which relates to the permanent School Fund, as is not incon- 
sistent with this act, are hereby repealed. /^rori(/e<f, that every thing done under 
■aid acts shall be valid, and all things omitted or neglected to be done, shall be 
punished bythe same penalties and forfeitures as if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 27. The Secretary shall immediately cause to be printed a sufilicient number 
of copies of this act and of all laws and acts in force relating to public schools, or the 
buikling of school-houses in the several towns, and shall send a suitable number 
to the town clerk of each town, for the purpose of distribution. 

The following acts have been passed in addition to, or in 
amendment of the revised act of 1839. 

In 1839, Be ii enacted by ike (General Assembly as follows .—Whenever an amount of 
numey sufficient to pay for fuel, rent and other incidental expenses of public schools 
shall not be provktod by any town by taxation or otherwise, the school commitlat 
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of such town shall have power to assess a sum sufficient to pay meh expenses, 
Qpon those who send scholars to the schools, in such manner as they may deem 
just; exempting fVom the assessment such as they consider unable, or too poor to 
pay : and if any person shall neglect to pay such assessment withm the time ap- 
p3inted, the school committee may certify the name of the delinquent, and the 
sum for which he is deficient, to the assessors of the town, who shall insert the same 
in the assessment of the next town tax against such person ; and the collector shall 
collect the same, to be paid orer when collected to the school committee. 

In 1840, Be U enaeUd, 4<^ 

Section 1. Hereafter one third in number of the school committee of any town 
shall constitute a quorum for doing business. 

Sec. 3. No town shall receive its proportion of the money appropriated for the 
support of public schools, until the school oommiuee of such town shall have cer- 
ttiicd to the general treasurer that three-fourths of the money reoeiTed by the town 
from the state the past year, and all the money received for the year preoeding the 
last, has been expended according to law. 

Sec. 3. The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth sections of " an act to revive and 
amend the several acts relating to public schools," shall be deemed subject to be 
altered or repealed, at the pleasure of the Gleneral Assembly. 

Sec 4. In addition to the returns now required by law, the Secretary may, from 
time to time, require such other information as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 5. In the city of Providence the school committee shall be elected by the 
city council at the commencement of the municipal year, and shall report to them 
whenever reauired. The school committee in said city shall have the power of 
dividing the districts, subjea to revision by the city council. 

Section 6 alters the word skaUf first occurring in section 19 of revised act, to fftay ; 
and section? increases the number of persons having charge of the Indian school 
to three. 
In 1840, Be it enacUd, <f«— 

Sec 1. No child under the age of twelve years shall be employed to work in 
any manufacturing establishment in this state, unless such child shall have attended, 
at least three months of the twelve months next preceding such employment, some 
public or private day school, where instruction is given in orthography, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

Sec. 2. Ifthe owner or owners, ao;cnt, or superintendent of any manufacturing 
establishment, shall employ any child in such establishment, contraiy to the pro- 
visions of this act, he, she, or they, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars for each 
offense ; to be recovered by indictment, to the use of the public schools in the town 
or city where said establishment may be situated. 

Sec. 3. A certificate signed andsworn to by the instructor of the school where 
any child may have attended, that such child has received the instruction herein 
intended to be secured, Khali be deemed and taken to be sufficient evidence of that 
fact, in all cases arising under this act. 

See. 4. This act shall take effect from and after the first day of January, A. D. 
1841. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly as foWrjos : The school committee of each 
town may annually appropriate out of the public school money distributed to each 
school district, the sum of ten dollars, for the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing a district school library, for the use of the children therein; under such rules 
and regulations as said committee may prescribe. 

In 1841, Beit enacted by ike General Assembly tas follows: Sec I. If any person shall 
wilfully interrupt or disturb any public or private school, or any meeting lawfully 
and peaceably held for purposes of literary or scientific improvement, either within 
or without the place where such school or meeting is held, the person so offending, 
upon conviction before any competent magistrate or court, shaft incur the jpenalties 
amxed to the interruption or disturbance of religious worship in chapter b, section 
9 of the revised criminal code, enacted at the January session, 1838. 

Sec. 2. The president or chairman of the school committee, having been sworn or 
affirmed bv a competent majpistrate to the faithful discharge of his duties, may ad- 
minister the same oath or affirmation to the other members. 

Sec. 3 and 4, modifies the sections 14 and 23, in reference to the city of Provi- 
dence. 



Iff fS'l'J, B^ it enacUd &f the Gtntral A&scmUif rw fdUwSi^^ 
f£cc. 1. The pMblic acliuol committers of tlie several lowna ahiill asceriiiirt bf 
tir ptraorjiil examination, or that of & commhlee Id te jsjijiomtpd by liitm^ ihc 
pimcationa imd ciipiii.ity for tlip govein merit ol' ac boo J«, o(f aU inetructors wtio 
w*' I ' .^MLrj ., .,< j[| iijg piiiuiic schools in their respective toifrha. 

■Ti ahull be hereafter cniiiloyed na a»i iiisiructof jh any isublic 
«ri -re h(* o|Jrns such »r: hoof, his qualifications MMtjcapMcHy shfllj U« 

a»c<ifUiHi^| iiBiii provided in ibe prccedine section j atitl he iimW ohtiini from thtt 
eommitlec of eiaminntinnf ai ccriitleate thut he is quahfied to leach &urh sdiooli 
Pfmidtii hf^mtvcf, thfit this act shall not erLeiid lo the cily of PfoVidiince, nor to 
llMtOinii of North Providence fintl SmithHeld, 

III addiltOD to iheflc general laws^ twelve acta ond resolutions 
of a ipecial and local nature were passed sub&equeni to 1839t 

At ihe October session, in 1843, Wilkins Updikej Esq* a 
member of the House of Representatives, from South Kings* 
town, introduced a bill for a public aclj *'for mcertaming tht 

^ condition of the public schools in this state, and for ihe improm' 
meni and better management thereof,** In tlie remarks with 
which he accompanied the reading of the bill, Mr, Updike 
laainiained 'Hhatthe free school system as it thenexistedj was 
pii 
att 
at 



Jt a bles-^ing to the state, except in ihe city of Provideiicej 
ind possibly in a few oiher towns^ where a similar course was 
pursued. This was not owing to the want of liberal apprapri- 
ation from the General Treasury, This was large enough, or 
at least, w^as larger thaa was made by any other stale to the 
several towns. But the difficulty lay with the towns^ and with 
the want of any thorough system for the examination of tetich- 
ers, the regulation of books, and supervision of schoolsjby ol!i« 
cers qualified to discharge these duties. Our teaehers come 
from abroad, are employed wiihout producing evidence either 
of moral character, or their fitness to leaeh, lemain in the 
schools two or three months, and within twenty-four hours of 
the close of the term are gone to parts unknown. The books 
for our schools are selected by authors and publishers, or 
itinerant venders, and all that parents have to do about the mat- 
ter is to get new books every yt'ar, and pay the bills- As to 
visiting the schools, who ever heard of committees going about 
into the different districts, or of parents being seen in the schooU 
room ? These things should be looked into. The Legislature 
ould know what becomes of the sum of $25,000, which 
drawn annually from the General Treasury. The people 
should have their attention called to the actual state of educa- 
tion among us. Our self-respect should be roused by a know^ 
ledge of the fact brought out by the last census of the United 
States, from which it appears that Rhode Island is behind the 
oiher New England States, in this matter. With a population 
of lOSJB^Of we have over 1,600 adults who cannot read or 
Write, while Connecticut with a population of 309,978, has 
only 626. The other New England States not only educate 
their awn teachers, lawyerii doctora and clergymeOi but help 
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in ihe nibjeet) respecting their j>^an9 and sug^eations for advancing the ihtellecUml 
and moral improvement of the rising.yind all nuurc generations, in the State. The 
results of his labors and inquiries, wul be communicated in a Report to the General 
Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Barnard will 
need the sympathy and co-operation of e Very citizen of the State. With the most 
cordial approval of the object of the Legislature, and entire confidence in the abilityi 
experience and 2eal of the gentleman whom I have selected to carry it out, I com* 
mend both to the encouragement and aid of all who loVe the State, and Would pro* 
mote her true and durable good, however discordant their opinions mav be on other 
subjects. JAMES FENNER. 

Providence^ Dec. 6, 1843. 

In the repeal of all laws not contained in the Revised Stat* 
utes of the State, which were adopted at the January session) 
1844, the laws relating to public schools were excepted, and 
continued in force till July, 1845, and the Agent of Public 
Schools was directed to prepare the draft of a school law, 
in which the various public and special acts on the subject, 
should be revised and consolidated, and such additional pro* 
visions engrafted as should be thought necessary or desirable. 
In the mean time to facilitate the action of school districts in 
building and repairing school-houses, without the necessity of 
any special legislation on the subject, the following act was 
passed. 

AN ACT in addition to the several Acts relating to Public Schools. 

It is enacted by the General Assembly^ asfollotDs: 

Section 1. Every school district is hereby authorized and empowered to 
purchase, receive, hold and convey land for the site and yard of a school-house 
for the district ; to build, hire and repair school-houses, and to supply the same 
with furniture* blackboards and other appendages and accommodations ; and to 
make all necessary provision for the preservation and use of the property of tb« 
district ; and for these purposes to hold meetings from time to time in some 
suitable place in the district 

See. 2. Until the inhabitants of a district shall prescribe some other modd 
for calling the same, the meeting of a school district shall be called by the school 
committee of the town or district in which such district is situated, by setting up 
a notice of the time, place and object of the meeting in three public places in 
the district, at least ten days previous ; and it shall be the duty of said commit- 
tee to call a meeting at any time on the written request of any five legal voters 
of the district 

Sec. 3. At any meeting duly notified, the inhabitants of the district quali- 
fied to vote for a tax or on the expenditure of money in the town in which such 
district is situated, shall have power by a major Vote to appoint a chairman and 
clerk for the time being ; to adjourn from time to time ; to vote a tax on the 
district for the purposes specified in the first section of this act, and to appoint 
assessors and a collector of the same ;^ to appoint one or more persons to super- 
intend the purchase, building, furnishing and repairs of the school-house, and 
the proper use and preservation of the building ; and to do any thing else 
which may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a tax shall be voted in the district, the same shall he 
levied on all the real estate situated therein, and Upon the nersonal property of 
all persons residing in the district at the time of voting sucn tax : and such tax 
shall be appointed and assessed according to the tax bill of the town to which 
the district belongs, last completed or next to be completed, as the district may 
direct; and the assessors and collector appointed by the inhabitants shall have 
the same powers, and proceed in the same manner, in assessing and collecting 
the district tax, as the assessors and collector of a town tax. 
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to supply our demand for these classes of men. It is time to 
bestir ourselves in this matter. We need not act with pre<» 
cipitation. All that this bill provides for, is information as 
to the real state of things, and upon such information the Le« 
gislature and the people can act understandingly. Pass this 
bill— sustain the agent who may be appointed — act upon his 
recommendations when they are sustained by facts and sound 
arguments— engraft upon our system the tried improvements 
of other states — enlist the people, the whole people^ in this 
great Work of elevating the schools where all toe children of 
the state may be well educated, and this little bill of three sec- 
tions will be the beginning of a new era in our legislation on 
the subject of education." The bill was passed unanimously 
as follows : 

AN ACT to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Publio Schools in this 
State, and for the improvement and belter management thereoC 

Be it enattid by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section I. The Governor of this State shall employ some suitable person as 
agent, for the purposes hereafter mentioned) at a reasonable compensation for his 
services. 

See. 2. The said agent dhall visit and examine the respective Public Schools in 
theState; ascertain the length of time each district school is kept, and at what season 
of the year; the qualifications of the respective teachers of said schools — the mode 
of instruction therein— collect information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
our Public Schools and other means of popular education, and diffuse as widely as 
possible among the people, a knowledge of the most approv^ and successful 
methods of arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young, to 
the end that the children of this Stale who depend upon common schools for in* 
struction, may have the best education that those schools may be made to impart, 
and shall make report to the Legislature, with such observations and reflections as 
experience may suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our system of populsf 
education, and the most practicable means of improving the same. 

Sec 3. It shall be the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in the respect- 
ive districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said agent with all the in^ 
formation he may require, in order to enable him to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

Under this act Governor Fenncr made an appointment, which 
Was thus announced and commended to the public. 

TO THC PEOPLE Of RHODE-ISLAND. 

In pursuance of An Act " to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public 
Schools of this State, and for the improvement and better management thereof" 1 
have secured the services of Hemry Barnard, who has had several years experi- 
ence in the discharge of similar duties in a neighboring State, and has observed 
the working of various systems of public instruction in this couniry and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. His great object 
vHll be to collect and disseminate in every practicable Way information respecting 
existing defects and desirable improvements in the organisation and administration 
of our school system, and fo awaken, enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in 
relation to the whole subject of popular education. With this view, he will visit all 
parts of the State, and ascertain, uy personal inspection, and inquiries of teachers, 
school committees, and others, the actual condition of the schools, with their vari- 
ous and deeply interesting statistical details. He will meet, in every town, if prac- 
ticable, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, for the purpose of statins' 
facts, views and opinions, on the condition and improvement of the schools, and 
the more complete and thorough elucaiiqn of the people. He will invite oral and 
wriuen oommuaications firom teachers, •cbool oommuieM, and all others interested 
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in the Mbieot, respecting their j)?an6 and suffgettions for advancing t 
and moral improTement of the rising.yind all future generations, in ih 
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.1 the Stale. The 
results of his fabors and inquiries, will be communicated m a Report to the General 
Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difTicuU and extensive, Mr. Barnard will 
deed the sympathy and co-operation of e Very citizen of the State. With the most 
cordial approval of the object of the Legislature, and entire confidence in the abilityi 
experience and Kealofthe gentleman whom I have selected to carry it out, I com* 
mend both to the encouragement and aid of all who loVe the State, and Would pro« 
mote her true and durable good, however discordant their opinions may be on other 
suhiecis. JAMES FENNER. 

Providence, Dec. 6, 1843. 

In the repeal of all laws not contained in the Revised Stat« 
utes of the State, which were adopted at the January session) 
1844, the laws relating to public schools were excepted, and 
continued in force till July, 1845, and the Agent of Public 
Schools was directed to prepare the draft of a school law, 
in which the various public and special acts on the subject, 
should be revised and consolidated, and such additional pro* 
visions engrafted as should be thought necessary or desirable. 
In the mean time to facilitate the action of school districts in 
building and repairing school-houses, without the necessity of 
any special legislation on the subject, the following act was 
passed. 

AN ACT in addition to the several Acts relating to Public Schools* 
It is enacted by the General Assembly^ cufollovot: 
Section 1. Every school district is hereby authorized and empowered to 

Jmrchase, receive, hold and convey land for the site and yard of a school-house 
or the district ; to build, hire and repair school-houses, and to supply the same 
with furniture^ blackboards and other appendages and accommodations ; and to 
make aU necessary provision for the preservation and use of the property of tbtt 
district ; and for these purposes to hold meetings from time to time in some 
suitable place in the district 

Sec. 2. Until the inhabitants of a district shall prescribe some other modd 
for calling the same» the meeting of a school district shall be called by the school 
committee of the town or district in which such district is situated, by setting up 
a notice of the time, place and object of the meeting in three public places in 
the district, at least ten days previous ; and it shall be the duty of said commit- 
tee to call a meeting at any time on the written request of any five legal voters 
of the district 

Sec. 3. At any meeting duly notified, the inhabitants of the district quali- 
fied to vote for a tax or on the expenditure of money in the town in which such 
district is situated, shall have power by a tnajor vote to appoint a chairman and 
clerk for the time being ; to adjourn from time to time ; to vote a tax on the 
district for the purposes specified m the first section of this act, and to appoint 
aMessors and a collector of the same ; to appoint one or more persons to super- 
intend the purchase^ buildings furnishing and repairs of the school-house, and 
the proper use and preservation of the building ; and to do any thing else 
which may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a tax shall be voted in the district, the same shall b« 
levied on all the real estate situated therein, and Upon the personal property of 
all persons residing in the district at the time of voting sucn tax : and such tax 
shall l>e appointed and assessed according to the tax bill of the town to which 
the district belongs, last completed or next to be completed, as the district may 
direct ; and the assessors and collector appointed by the inhabitants shall have 
the same powers, and proceed in the same manner, in assessing and collecting 
the district tax, as the assessors and coUector of a town tax. 
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At the same seesion the following resolution was also passed : 

ResoUedt That the State Agent of Public Schools be, and he is hereby authori* 
Xed to prepare and distribute among the several school districts, a document 
setting forth the evils and defects of badly constructed school -houses, and such 
plans and directions for the erection and arrangement of school-houses adapted 
to the varying circumstances of large and small districts, as have been sanctioned 
by extensive experience : provided^ that the cost of preparing and distributing 
said document shall not exceed the sum of one hundred dollars. 

In pursuance of this resolution a document of seventy-two 
pages was prepared, with upward of fifty wood cuts, repre- 
senting different plans for the construction and arrangement 
of school-houses, of which one thousand copies were circula- 
ted in the state. (Appendix xii.) 

At the May session a ^^ Bill for an Act to amend and con- 
solidale the various Acts relating to Public Schools, prepared 
by the State Agent, was referred in the House of Representa- 
tives, to the committee of education, and after being amended 
in a fewparticulais by the committee, was ordered to be printed.* 

At the June session, the bill was again considered in the 
committee, and passed by the House, and in the Senate order- 
ed to be printed, with the remarks made by the Agent, before 
the two Houses of Assembly, explanatory of its various provis- 
ions, and circulated among, the school committees of the sev- 
eral towns. In Jtme, 1845, irs consideration was resumed in 
the Senate, after having been carefully revised by a committee 
of that body, and passed by a large majority, under the title of 
^^An Act relating^ to Public Schools.^^ The House concurred, 
postponing the operation of the law till after the rising of the 
General Assembly in October, that its provisions might be- 
come generally Known. 

* The law, as first printed by order of the House, and a^n by order of the 
Senate, with the explanatory remarks of the Afl^ent, (Appendix vni.) and as finally 
passed by the both Houses, (Appendix ix.) diflers in some important particular 
from the draft as originally prepared. In that, provision was made for the desie- 
natioD of one of their number by the trustees of school districts to act in their 
name and behalf; for the appointment of one person, to be called a town super- 
intendent, by the school committee of the town, to act under their instructions, 
and receive a per diem compensation, to be paid one-half out of the state, and the 
other half out of the town appropriation \ for the organization of a county board 
for the regulation of books, and examination of teachers, and visitation of schools, 
to consist of the State Commissioner, and two persons in each county, to be ap- 
pointed by the State CoffimiMioner, on the nomination of a majority of the 
town snperintendenti in each county, and to be paid out of the state appropria- 
tion, tjie minimum length of the echool term during the year was limited to 
«l^ monthii nnd the towns were to receive fVom the General Treasury as much 
~ •tvwoqld rtin by teXt provided no town should receive over one dollar for 
I ^■■■11 the sfst of four and sixteen years. A portion of both the 
ci«tioD,WH to be divided among the districts according to 
tHotflhonU raiie tqr rate bills or tax, in proportion to its 
These pravinone, it was thought by the committee, 
IHls attendiiig any new and emcient organization of 
IN omitted in the bill as first printed. It was also 
JSX witti n iMolntiont appropriating annually for five 
AM esrsMishmimt of n Mormtl School, Teachers* In- 

istr- ■ 



APPENDIX. NUMBER VXH. 

AN ACT 

RELATING TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, at the June session of the (rene- 
ral Assembly, 1S44, with an abstract of the remarks made before the two Houses 
of Assembly, by the Agent of Public Schools, explanatory of its various provis- 
ions. 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

I. State Appropkiation and Supervision. Section I — III. 

In the first three sections, the duty of the General Assembly 
to provide for the uniform and efficient administration of such 
laws as it may deem best to pass, for the education of all the 
children of the state, and for the economical expenditure of all 
money appropriated out of the General Treasury for the sup- 
port of public schools, is recognized. The absence of some 
officer or department having cognizance of this great public 
interest, will account for the entire failure or slow progress 
of 80 many of the school systems in the different states. 
Wherever a school department has been properly organized, 
and the entire time, talents and experience of one or more 
public officers has been secured to ascertain the condition of the 
public schools, to disseminate a knowledge of existing defects 
and desirable improvements, and awaken a lively interest in 
the subject, in parents, school officers and teachers, the ad- 
vancement of education has been sure and rapid. 

Sec. I. For the uniform and efRcient administration of this Act, and the 
supervision and improvement of such schools as may be supported in any 
manner out of appropriations from the General Treasury, the Governor 
shall appoint an officer, to be called the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
who shall hold liis office one year, and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed, with such compensation for his services, and allowance for his 
expenses, as the General Assembly shall determine. 

Remarks. The officer whose appointment is provided for in 
this section, should be selected with special reference to his 
knowledge and experience in all matters relating to schools, 
school sjy^stems and education generally, and should have no 
connection with the political parties into which the legislature 
or the community may be divided, on local or national ques- 
tions. Experience in other states has shown that the selection 
of the proper person had better be left to the Grovernor, or a 
11 
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small body, while the legislature exercises an effectual check 
on the employment of an incompetent or obnoxious person, in 
their control over his compensation. 

§ II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools in the 
several towns and cities of the state in the manner hereinafter prescribed, 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby annually appropriated, 
payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the money 
deposited with this state by the United 'States, and other moneys not 
otherwise specially appropriated ; and the General Treasurer is author- 
ized and directed to pay all orders drawn by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or of resolutions of the 
Greneral Assembly ; Provided, the aggregate amount of such orders in 
any one year shall not exceed the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Remarks. This provision is the same as in the existing 
school law. Instead of a fixed aggregate appropriation, an 
amount proportionate to the population would be preferable, — 
for example, one dollar for every person between the ages of 
four and sixteen, — and thus the aggregate amount increase 
with the increase of population in any town. 

There are those who doubt the expediency of any state pro- 
vision for the support of public schools, but would leave their 
maintenance entirely to the towns, or districts. Others on the 
other hand, would abandon the system of public instruction 
altogether, and rely only on the promptings of parental duty. 
But from the best consideration I have be^n able to give the 
subject, it does not seem to me a matter of so much importance 
from what source the funds are supplied, as it is that they are 
supplied in liberal measure, and so appropriated as to stimulate 
public and parental interest, and equalize the privileges of 
education among all the children of the community. The 
public schools of Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
exhibit substantially the same defects, and a person might be 
taken blindfolded through the schools of each, and hear the 
same complaints of old, dilapidated and inconvenient school- 
houses, of too large and too small districts, of the want of 
classification, of defective methods of government and instruc- 
tion, of late and irregular attendance, of the variety of text- 
books, of unqualified teachers, of the want of parental and 
public interest, without knowing which of the three states, at 
any one time, he was in ; and yet their mode of support is en- 
tirely different. In Connecticut, the schools are supported 
mainly by the avails of permanent state and town funds, aided 
by a tax on the parents of children who go to school. In 
Massachusetts, the whole amount is raised by direct tax on all 
the property of the several towns, whether that property is 
represented by children or not. In New York, the state pro- 
vides a portion out of permanent state funds, the towns raise 
by tax at least as much as they receive from the State, and 
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parents raise voluntarily more than both sums united. The 
experience of this State shows that it is not only wise, but 
necessary, not only in the outset of a school system, but at all 
times, to provide liberally but not exclusively, by state endow- 
ment, for the support of public instruction. The expense of 
maintaining a sufficient number of schools for all the children 
of a state, no matter how economical may be the arrangements, 
or how limited in amount or defective in quality the education 
given, is necessarily large. Ifleft to parents, this expense will 
not be met universally, for although the intelligent, the con- 
siderate, and the wealthy will provide liberally and promptly, 
at home or abroad, for the education of their own children, 
there will.be found ignorant, vicious, reckless and intemperate 
parents, whose children will remind them only of physical 
wants to be supplied, and not of that moral and mental culture 
necessary to fit them for present usefulness and immortal des- 
tinies. If left to the towns, the means will be unequal, uncer- 
tain and insufiScient, as shown by the large number of persons 
of mature age, many of them natives of the state, who cannot 
read or write, or at least read and write so imperfectly that 
these attainments are of no practical value, either in the way 
of pleasure, business or self culture. If the expense is assumed 
in part by the state, without requiring or securing indirectly 
any corresponding effort on the part of all the towns, the 
schools will be of various degrees of merit and demerit, ac- 
cording to the degree of public spirit and liberality, or the want 
of both, in the several towns. 

In the present state of the public schools, and of the public 
mind in regard to them, in different towns and districts, it 
would be almost equally disastrous to diminish the amount of 
the state appropriation, or to leave the schools without any 
additional resource. The amount now received, when in- 
creased by an equal or nearly equal amount from taxation, as 
is done in some of the towns, is sufficient to maintain the public 
schools at a point of excellence and usefulness, reached in 
towns of the same population and wealth in other parts of 
New England. While in those towns where nothing is done 
by town, district or parental taxation, the state money is barely- 
sufficient to employ for three or four months, a teacher who is 
either young and inexperienced, or if advanced in life, has 
had a defective education, and in some instances, to my own 
knowledge, had better be any thing else than a teacher, and 
any where than in a school-room. 

§ III. The Coromiseioner of Public Schools is authorized, and it is 
made his duty — 

Tf 1. To apportion annually, in the month of May, the money appropria- 
ted to public schools, after deducting such sums as may be specificaUy 
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appropriated by tlie General Assembly, among the several towns of the 
state, m proportion to tlie number of children under the age of fifteen 
years, according to the census taken under the authority of the United 
States, next preceding tlie time of making such apportionment. 

Remarks. The principle on which the public money is dis- 
tributed is nearly the same as in the existing law. It is re- 
commended for its convenient application, but operates in 
many cases unequally. It would be better to have a census 
taken in each school district or town every year, and have the 
distribution based upon that. 

2. To sign all orders on the General Treasurer, for the payment of 
such apportionment in favor of the treasurer of such towns as shall com- 
ply with tlie terms of this act, on or before the 1st of July annually. 

Remarks. Under this paragraph the towns which do not 
comply with the requisition of this act, must lose their share 
of the state appropriation. 

3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, 
and conducting all necessary proceedings under this act, and to trans- 
mit the same, with such instructions sis he shall deem necessary and proper 
for the uniform and thorough administration of the school system, to the 
Town Clerk of each town, for distribution among the officers required to 
execute them. 

Remarks. Without a provision of this kind there will be no 
regularity, fulness, or uniformity in the returns and reports of 
school officers, to the town or the General Assembly, or in the 
local administration of the same laws in different towns. 

4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, 
all controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be sub- 
mitted to him for settlement and decision ; the facta of which cases shall 
be stated in writing, verified by oath or affirmation if required, and ac- 
companied by certified copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders 
and other documents. 

Remarks. This provision will lead to the speedy, cheap 
and amicable settlement of numerous controversies which will 
unavoidably spring up in the local administration of the sys- 
tem, and which are now carried into the regular courts or the 
legislature, involving much expense for counsel fees, much 
delay, and not unfrequently bitter, wide spread and lasting dis- 
satisfaction. The decision of the Commissioner in this para- 
fi^raph is limited to cases voluntarily submitted by the parties 
interested. By Section XXXI. his power and duty are extend- 
ed under certain circumstances. 

5. To visit as often and as far as practicable, every town in the state, 
for the purpose of inspecting the schools, and diffusing as widely as pos- 
sible by public addresses, and personal communication with school offi- 
cers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable 
improvements in the administration of the system, and the government 
and instruction of the schools. 
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Remarks. The Report of the Agent of Public Schools for 
this year will show some of the ways in which an officer 
charged with the broad and general duties contemplated in 
this paragraph, can advance the interest of public schools, and 
of popular education generally. Great as are the benefits 
which should result from the faithful discharge of his public 
duties, such as the visitation and examination of schools, and 
addresses in schools and public meetings, they are few and 
small, compared with the benefits which the Commissioner 
might, ancl ought to render in his personal communication 
with school officers, teachers, and parents. 

6. To recommeod the best text books, and secure, as far as practicable 
a uniformity, in the schools of at least every town, and to assist, when 
called upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school 
libraries. 

Remarks. On no one point is there a more earnest and gen- 
eral complaint, on the part of teachers and parents, than that 
of the multiplicity of school books, and on none, is there a 
a louder or more unanimous call for prompt and efficient ac- 
tion on the part of the Legislature. The experience of other 
states shows that the evil can not be reached by the independ- 
ent action of the town committees, and the opinion of the 
soundest educators is, that it would not be safe, or at least ex- 
pedient to entrust the selection and prescription of books to a 
single officer. But by the joint action of the town committee, 
as provided for in Section V. H 9, and the State Commissioner, 
as provided in the above paragraph, a uniformity of text books, 
as far as the same is desirable, could be eflfectedinashorttime. 

The establishment of libraries of good books in various de- 
partments of knowledge, for the older as well as the younger 
members of the community, is one of the most important addi. 
tions which can be made to the means of popular education in 
the State, and the usefulness of the libraries will depend much 
on the care with which they may be selected. It seemed, 
therefore, desirable to bring this subject directly within the 
scope of his official duties. 

7. To establish at least one Model School and Teacher's Institute in 
each county, and one thoroughly organized Normal School in the state, 
where teachers, and such as propose to teach, may become acquainted 
with the roost approved and successful methods of arranging the studies^ 
and conducting tne discipline and instruction of public schools. 

Remarks. By a Model School, as the term is here used, is 
contemplated an ordinary primary or secondary public school, 
so organized, instructed and governed, that teachers of the 
county, or the neighborhood, and those who propose to teach, 
can be referred to it as a model, in all the essentials of a good 
school. To accomplish this, the Commissioner should be 

11* 
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directed, if called upon by the proper committee, to aid in the 
selection of a teacher, assist in the organization of the school, 
and advise as to the methods of instruction and government — 
all of which would require more time than he would be au- 
thorized to devote to anyone school, unless for the objects here 
specified, and under the sanction of the law. 

By a Teacher^s Ihslitutej is meant all which is generally 
understood by a Teacher's Association, and something more. 
It is an organization of the teachers of a town, county or state, 
for improvement in their profession, by meeting for a longer 
or shorter time for a thorough review of the studies of the pub- 
lic schools, under teachers of acknowledged reputation, as well 
as for lectures, discussions and essays on various methods of 
school discipline and instruction. One of the earliest attempts 
to establish these institutes, was made in Connecticut, under 
the auspices of the School Board of that State, in 1840.* 
They are now very numerous in the State of New-York, and 
have been productive of the happiest results. 

By a Normal School is intended an institution for the training 
of young men and young women, who may show the proper 
talent and feeling to become teachers, under the direct in- 
struction of able and experienced professors, with opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and conducting the government and mstruc- 
tion of a model school, constituted in all their essential features 
like ordinary public schools. The experience of other states 
and countries has shown conclusively that these institutions 
are the most efficient and certain means of elevating the attain- 
ments, character and practical knowledge of teachers, and of 
improving rapidly the quality, and increasing the amount of 
education given in public schools, while it is applying to the 
preparation of teachers the same course w^hich is adopted in 
every other profession or art. 

The Commissioner could take no efficient measures for 
establishing such an institution without the authority of law, 
and the co-operation of the legislature or individuals. 

8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each county, as he shall, 
from time to lime, deem necessary, to examine all persons offering them- 
selves as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit, inspect, and 
report, concerning the public schools, under such instructions as said 
Commissioner may prescribe ; Provided, that as far as practicable such 
inspectors shall be, or shall have been, experienced teachers, and shall 
serve without any allowance or compensation from the Grcneral Treasury. 

Remarks. The experience of this as well as other states 
shows that it is not safe to entrust the examination of candid- 
ates for the office of teacher, or the inspection of schools, or the 
duty of reporting on their condition and improvement, exclu- 

* Connecticut CoxnmoQ School Journal, vol. 11. page 52. 
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sively to the town committee. In some towns it is difficult to 
find those who are qualified for the office, or if qualified, 
willing to discharge its duties, or if willing and qualified in 
other respects, so far removed from the disturbing influences 
of local, personal, professional, religious, or political partiali- 
ties, as to be able to do the duty without fear or favor. 

There will be no difficulty in selecting one or more persons 
in each county, combining all the requisite qualifications of 
ability, experience, willingness, and leisure, who, with the ad- 
vice and co-operation of the Commissioner, will insist on higher 
qualifications in teachers, — subject the schools to a rigid ex- 
amination, and report fully and faithfully on their condition. 
But if this temporary plan of county inspectors can be tried, 
in a few years a still more thorough and simple system of su- 

{lervision can be matured, which, in^connection with Teacher's 
nstitutes, and a State Normal School, will give a great and 
rapid impulse to the cause of school improvement. 

9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have been 
approved by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfactory 
evidence of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govern and 
instruct children. 

Remarks. A certificate of qualification, based on the re- 
commendation of a county inspector, and the personal knowl- 
edge of the Commissioner, cannot but facilitate the employ- 
ment of any teacher possessing it, in any part of the state, and 
be accordingly valued by him, as well as for higher reasons. 

10. To enter, or cause to be entered, in proper books to be provided for 
the purpose in his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the Treasurer, and 
other acts as Commissioner of Public Schools ; and to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the October session, an annual report containing, to- 
gether with an account of his own doings, — 

First, — A statement of the condition of the public schools, and the 
means of popular education generally in the state ; 

Second, — Plans and suggestions for their improvement ; 

Third,— Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem useful and proper to communicate. 

Remarks. The record here provided for will secure uni- 
formity in the administration of the system, and the annual 
report to the legislature will enable that body to see whether 
the funds of the state are wisely expended, and to introduce 
from time to time, such modifications and improvements in the 
school law as the practical working may show to be necessary 
or desirable. 

11. Powers and Duties of Towns. Section IV to IX. 

$ IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing within 
their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the state are em- 
powered and it shall be their duty — 
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V. The School Committees of the S3veral towns, when qualified by 
oath or afRrmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are authorized 
and it shall be their duty, 

1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, 
a chairman j)ro tern.,, who shall preside in all meetings, and sign 
all orders and official papers of the committee ; ana a clerk, who shall 
keep minutes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that 
purpose, and have the custody or all papers and documents belonging to 
the committee; and either chairman or clerk may administer the oath 
or affirmation reauired of said other members of the school committee, 
and of trustees of school districts. 

2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz , on the 2d Monday ot 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and one third of the whole number 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but any 
less number may adjourn to another time and place. 

3. To form, alter, and discontinue school districts, and to settle the 
boundaries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the 
direction or concurrence of the town, or the Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

Remarks. The Commissioner can not act except in the 
case of districts, embraced in Section IV. U 1. 

4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

5. To examine by the whole Board, or a sub-committee appointed for 
that purpose, all candidates as teachers in the pubhc schools of the town, 
and give to such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral charac- 
ter, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, a 
certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
until annulled. 

6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, un- 
qualified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of schooling, once within two 
weeks after the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the close 
of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the teach- 
er^ and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, disci- 
phne, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school year, 
all pn^ulrf liuirid JLTuii^y, ou lull hearing, urun-'orrigiblybad conduct, and re- 
admit Ihtssame, on eutisfactory evidence a f amendment. 

fi, To preseribt!^ and cause to be put up in each school-house, or fur- 

aiihi^d to eucb ii^acherf a general Hystem of rules and regulations, for the 

I and aEtendntice of pupib^ the classification, studies, books, dis- 

'^turih' ■ .fineitructions in the pubtic schools, 

Liijiv v.t'. ;(u*^y in their o\yi\ committee, or in the trustees of 

^ Wci%fcit>tjvfi by death, reit gnat ion, or otherwise, by an ap- 

xum(: nil I he next eut-eeeding annual election, and no 

\ such viwaacies ahall be filled, by the town or dis- 

owers and ihilies of the school committee 
as prescribed in the above paragraphs, 
ftoin tliose in existing laws, except 
flj defined and classified. 
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the facilities for doing so, when enjoyed as now by compact 
villages, ought not to be thrown away. 

3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting 
called for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed 
and collected as other town taxes ; Provided^ that a sum equal to the 
amount received from the General Treasury for the support of public 
schools for the year next preceding, shall be raised, before any town shall 
be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual state appropriation. 

Remarks, The limitation in the present law of the amount 
to be raised by tax for school purposes, to twice the sum received 
from the state, is here removed, and the extent to which the 
power of taxation shall be exercised is left to the discretion of 
the towns in reference to the actual wants of the public school 
at any time. The experience of sixteen years is sufficient to 
show that there is no danger of the people of any town tax- 
ing themselves oppressively for the support of public schools. 

The proviso that every town shall raise as much money as 
it receives from the General Treasury, for the support of pub- 
lic schools, or something equivalent in effect, is mdispensable 
to their immediate and permanent improvement in at least one 
half of the towns of the state. The relative position of the 
several towns arranged on a scale according to the condition of 
their public schools, and the interest manifested in their man- 
agement and improvement, might be determined by the sums 
which they voluntarily raise for their support, in addition to 
what they receive from the state. 

4. To elect by ballot or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or at a 
meeting of the town previously designated for this purpose, a school com- 
mittee to consist of three, six, nine or twelve persons resident in such 
town, as the town shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice 
of said committee ai\er the passage of this act, one third of which com- 
mittee shall serve three years, another third, two years, and the remain- 
ing third, one year, to be determined by lot among themselves, and at 
each annual election thereal>er one third only of the number originally 
determined on by the town shall be chosen to serve for three years, un- 
less to supply vacancies. 

Remarks, By extending the term of office to three years, 
the board can be renovated in part every year ; greater per- 
manencj in the policy of the committee is secured, wnile 
there will always be at least one third of the members who 
are acquainted with the contracts and arrangements of the 
previous year. 

A single school officer for a town, paid for his services, and 
acting with the advice and co-operation of a county or the 
State School Commissioner, would be altogether a more sim- 
ple and efficient system of local administration. This is the 
system now in successful operation in the State of New York. 
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V. The School Committees of the S3veral towns, when qualified by 
oath or affirmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are authorized 
and it shall be their duty, 

1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, 
a chairman pro tem,j who shall preside in all meetings, and sign 
all orders and official papers of the committee ; ana a clerk, who shall 
keep minutes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that 
purpose, and have the custody or all papers and documents belonging to 
the committee; and either chairman or clerk may administer the oath 
or affirmation reauired of said other members of the school committee, 
and oC trustees of school districts. 

2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz , on the 2d Monday ot 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as of\en as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and one third of the whole number 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but any 
less number may adjourn to another time and place. 

3. To form, alter, and discontinue school districts, and to settle the 
boundaries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the 
direction or concurrence of the town, or the Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

Remarks. The Commissioner can not act except in the 
case of districts, embraced in Section IV. U 1. 

4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

5. To examine by the whole Board, or a sub-committee appointed for 
that purpose, all candidates as teachers in the public schools of the town, 
and give to such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral charac- 
ter, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, a 
certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
until annulled. 

6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, un- 
qualified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of schooling, once within two 
weeks after the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the close 
of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the teach- 
er, and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, disci- 
pline, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school year, 
all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, and re- 
admit the same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up in each school-house, or fur- 
nished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for the 
admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, dis- 
cipline and methods of instruction, in the public schools. 

10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of 
66hool districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an ap- 
pointment, to continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no 
longer, at which time such vacancies shall be filled, by the town or dis- 
trict respectively. 

^ Remarks, The powers and duties of the school committee 
of the several towns, as prescribed in the above paragraphs, 
do not differ materially from those in existing laws, except 
that they are more clearly defined and classified. 
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11. To apportion, as early as practicable in each year, among the several 
school district, in case the public schools are maintained through their or- 
ganization, the money received from the state, together with a fike amount 
raised by tax in the town, one half equally, and the other halt according 
to the average daily attendance in the public schools of each district, du- 
ring the year next preceding, which money shall be designated as ' teach- 
err money,' and shall be apjplied to the wages of teachers, and for no 
other purpose whatever ; and further to apportion any other money, either 
raised by lax over the sum received from the state, or derived from the 
registry tax or funds, grants, or other sources of revenue appropriated 
to pubhc schools, in such manner as the town may determine. 

Remarks. Under the existing law, the principle upon 
which the public money shall be distributed, is left with the 
town or school committee, and differs in different towns. In 
some towns the money is distributed equally among the dis- 
tricts, the smallest receiving as much as the largest, but in a 
majority of the towns, the rule in respect to districts is the saipe 
as that prescribed by law for the distribution from the General 
Treasury, among the several towns. Where either rule is acted 
upon exclusively, the result is great inequality and manifest 
injustice. 

The double rule prescribed by the above paragraph, while 
it equalizes as far as possible the means of education, through- 
out the different districts of a town, will act directly and 
powerfully on one of the greatest evils that impairs the bene- 
fits of the public schools, viz. the non-attendance as well as 
irregular attendance of scholars, by making it the interest of 
parents and districts, to see that all the children of a school 
age, are punctually and regularly at school, and thus increas- 
ing their distributive share of the public money. 

Should there remain after the distribution of what is desig- 
nated " teacher's money," any funds for the same or other 
purposes, the town can adopt the above or other rules of distri- 
bution. The object should be to give to every district the 
pecuniary ability to employ a well qualified teacher or teach- 
ers, at least eight months in the year. To do this the small 
and poor districts must receive a larger amount in proportion 
to the number of children, than the central and populous dis- 
tricts. Unless it is done, a child born in a poor district is 
doomed to an inferior education, and to all the social and indi- 
vidual disadvantages of such an education. 

12. To draw am order on the treasurer of the town in favor of such dis- 
tricts, and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in matter 
and form required by said committee, or by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, from which it shall appear, among other things, that for the year 
endioff the Ist of May previous, one or more public schools had been Kept 
for atTeast six months oy a teacher properly qualified, and in a school- 
house approved by the committee, and that the money designated "teach* 
en' money," received from the treasurer of the town for the year previ- 
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0U8, had been applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other purpose 
whatever. 

Remarks, The conditions here imposed on the enjoyment 
of the public money by the districts, are as little onerous as the 
interest of the schools will admit. Unless a teacher whose 
qualifications have been ascertained by the proper authorities, 
can be employed for a term or terms, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to six months, in a school-house, where regard is had to 
the health, comfort, and successful labor of teacher and pupils, 
the cause of education by means of public schools might as well 
be given up. Under the operation of this provision, many of 
the dilapiaated and inconvenient school-rooms of the state 
would soon disappear. 

13. To prepare and submit annually, Firsts a return to the Commis- 
sioner of rublic Schools, on or before the 1st of July, in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him ; and Second, a written or printed report 
to the town, at the annual town meeting when the school committee is 
chosen, setting forth the doings of the committee, and the condition and 
plans for the improvement of the public schools of their respective towns ; 
which report, unless printed, shall be read in open town meeting. 

Remarks. This provision is essential to enable the Commis- 
sioner to make his report to the Legislature, and the town to 
act wisely in behalf of the schools. 

§ VI. Whenever a town is not divided into school districts, or shall 
vote in a meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public schools 
of different grades without reference to such division, tlie school commit- 
tee of said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on the 
trustees of school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the system, 
by drafts on the treasurer of the town. 

§ VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school library for 
the use of the inhabitants generally of the town, and such library may be 
kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into several 
parts, and transferred from time to time for the convenience of different dis- 
tricts or neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as the town 
may adopt 

Remarks. The establishment of either a town library, or of 
school district libraries, as authorized by existing laws, and as 
provided for in Section XII. ,11 4, is of the first importance. 
The success of either plan will depend on the action of the 
Legislature, for although here and there a town or district, ac- 
tuated by a few liberal and enterprising citizens, may move in 
this matter, still the very towns and districts which need access 
to good books most, will not be likely to act unless some in- 
ducement is held out, by an appropriation on the part of the 
state, to be enjoyed on condition that a like amount is raised 
by the towns or districts. 

The plan of a town library has some advantages over that 
of district libraries. Persons competent to make a judicious 
selection of books, are more likely to be found in the town, 
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than in a single district. The same amount of money can be 
more economically ejrpended in the purchase of one library, 
than if divided up among the school districts, and each por- 
tion expended by adifierent committee for as many different 
libraries. By the latter course, there will almost of necessity 
be many books of the same kind, in the different districts of 
the same town, and the range of reading of each (Jisirict be 
limited. By the plan contemplated in the above provision, 
each district or neighborhood will at any one time have access 
to as many books as under the district system, and in the 
course of the circulation of the different cases, to all of the 
books in the several districts, and the interest of novelty be 
kept alive by the constant supply of new authors. 

§ VIII. The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of all votes 
and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book provided 
for that purpose ; shall receive and keep all school reports and documents 
addressed to the town, and receive such communications as may be for- 
warded by the Commissioner of Public Schools and dispose of the same 
in the manner directed by him. 

§ IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the 
General Treasurer, and receive all monies to which the town may be 
entitled under the apportionment and order of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools ; shall keep a separate account of all moneys thus received, or 
appropriated by the town ; shall give notice to the school committee, 
within one week after the regular annual town meeting, of the amount of 
mone^ remaining in his hand, at the time, or subject to the order of said 
committee, specifying the sources from whence derived ; and shall pay 
out said money from time to time, to the orders of the school committee, 
signed by the chairman. 

III. School Districts. Section X-XX. 

There has been every year since the first establishment of 
the school system, more or less of special legislation in refer- 
ence to the creation of school districts, and the clothing them 
with power for specific purposes, particularly in reference to 
the building, management and repairs of school-houses. 

§ X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be numbered, 
and its limits defined by the school committee of the town, which number 
and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be entered on the records of 
the clerk of the town, and the records of the district. 

§ XI. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into one, the 
new district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts; 
and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to another district 
the funds, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, belonging to 
such district, shall be distributed or adjusted among the several parts, by 
the school committee of the town or towns to which such district be- 
longs, in a just and equitable manner. 

{ XII. LPfotice of the time, place, and object of holding the first meeting 
of any new district, shall be given by the committee of the town to which 
snch district belongs. 

2. Bvery Bchool district shall hold an annual meeting, in the month of 
May in each year, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of any 
13 
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other business relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called. 

3. The trustees may call a special meeting whenever thev shall think it 
necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the written re- 
quest of five residents in the district qualified to vote, which request shaJl 
state the object of calling the same. 

4. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. If there 
be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meeting. If 
there be no trustees, tlic committee of the town to which such district be- 
longs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all cases, be 
within the limits of the district 

Remarks. A distinction is here made between the regular 
annual^ and a special meeting. In the former it is intended 
that any business relating to the affairs of tlie district may be 
transacted, whether in the notice or not, while in the latter, 
only the business of which mention is made in the notice, can 
be legally acted upon. 

5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time, place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be 
given at least five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of the 
town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the 
same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice on 
the district school-nousc, or on a sign-post witliin the district, or in some 
other mode previously designated by the district ; but if there be no such 
newspaper, school-house, or sign-post, or other mode so designated, 
then the committee of the town to which such district belongs, shall de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

7. Every person residing in the district, may vote in district meetings, 
to the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at tlie time 
be qualified to vote in town meeting. 

8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and adjourn from 
time to time. 

Remarks. In the absence of any number, specified to the 
contrary, a majority of the legal voters present would consti- 
tute a quorurq to transact business or to adjourn the meeting. 

§ XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate and shall have 
power 

1. To prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the property and 
afiairs of the district 

2. To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal property 
for school purposes. 

3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school-houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
appendages — Provided, that the erection and repairs of the district school- 
house shall be made according to plans and specifications approved by 
the school committee of the town, or the Commissioner of Public Schools 

Remarks. The approbation of the school committee, or of 
the Commissioner is required to protect the tax-payers against 
the abuse of the taxing privilege on one hand, by an unneces- 
wurily expensive structure, and on the other, to save the dis- 
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tricts from a small, unventilated and inconveniently construct- 
ed school-bouse. 

4. To establish and maintain a school library. 

Remarks. This is to enable such districts as are prepared 
to establish a library, to act without being fettered by the want 
of public spirit in the town. 

5. To employ one or more teachers. 

Remarks. This latitude is necessary in order to reach the 
case of large districts, where a gradation of schools may be de- 
sirable. 

6. To raise money by tax on the rateable estates of the district ; and to 
fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the parents, employer or guardian of 
each child attending school, towards the expense of fuel, books, and the 
other estimated expenses oi'the school, over and above the sum accruing 
to the district from the state and town appropriations ; Provided, that the 
rate of tuition for any one term ofthree months, shall not exceed one dol- 
lar per scholar; and provided further, that the amount of such tax, and 
the rate of tuition, shall be approved and authorized by the school com- 
mittee of the town. 

Remarks. The power to fix a rate of tuition, in advance, 
instead of assessing the expenses of the school over and above 
the sum accruing from the state and town appropriation at the 
close, is new, but will operate favorably, inasmuch as the rate 
of tuition cannot be large even if it goes to the full extent 
allowed by law, and yet in the aggregate will be a large addi- 
tion to the pecuniary means of the district. The poor must of 
course be exempted in all or in part from this charge, in the 
same way they would be from any other tax, and yet being 
so small, and if collected in advance, there is scarcely a per- 
son in the state who would ask to be exempted. 

7. To elect at the annual meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one person, 
resident in the district, to serve as trustee for the district, and to hold his 
office for three years — Provided, that at the first election after the passage 
of this act, three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall serve 
one, a second, two, and the third, three years, to be determined by lot among 
themselves ; antl provided further, that any new district may choose 
three trustees as above, at the first meeting called after its formation, 
and the term of office of the one designated by lot to serve one year, 
shall expire at the next annual meeting of the school districts. 

Remarks. This provision guards against the frequent and 
entire change of trustees, in reference to the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the districts, the contracts with teachers, and all that 
relates to the eflftcient and systematic local administration of 
the school system. The duties and responsibilities of this 
oflScer are important, and their enlightened performance re- 
quires experience as well as public spirit. 

§ XIV. The trustees of every school district, when quaiifled to the faithful 
discharge of the duties of tneir office, are authorized, and it shall be 
their duty, 
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1. To have the custody of the school-houscB and other property of the 
district. 

2. To give notice of all meetings of the district in the manner provided. 

3. To employ, unless otherwise directed by the district, one or more 
qualified teachers, for every fifljr scholars in average daily attendance, 
provide school rooms, and furnish the same with fuel, properly pre- 
pared. 

Remarks, Fifty scholars in average daily attendance, is 
equivalent to a school of at least sixty-five scholars, and is a 
large*, by far too large a number for one teacher. And yet in 
many of the manufacturing districts, especially during the 

Eeriod of what is called the free school^ eighty, and even one 
undred scholars, of all ages, and a great variety of studies, are 
crowded into one school-room, under one teacher, defying 
all classification, discipline and thoroughness of instruction. 
Pursuing the course mdicated by the above paragraph, and 
with the increased means provided for in other sections, the 
trustees can reduce the chaos to something approaching to 
system. 

4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number twice at least 
during each term of schooling. 

5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books and in 
case they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters have been noti- 
fied thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the dis- 
trict, and add the price thereof to the next school tax or rate bill of said 
parents. 

Remarks. Nothing short of the power with which the trus- 
tees are here invested, will do away with the complaint, and 
just complaints of teachers, respecting the inadequate supply 
of suitable books. In more than four-fifths of the returns 
which have been received from teachers, a number of children 
are mentioned as not supplied with books. It would be better 
in most of the districts, and even the towns, to have the books 
purchased by, or under the direction of theschool committee or 
tnistees, and furnished when needed to the children, and the 
expense put into the tax or rate bill of the parents. 

6. To make out the lax and rate bills against the persons Hable to pay 
the same, as shall be voted by the district 

7. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasurer of the district^ who shall 
exercise the same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the 
clerk, treasurer and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

8. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, 
as shall be prescribed by them, or the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and perform all other lawful acts that may be required of them by the dis- 
trict, or which may be necessary to carry into full effect the powers and 
duties of school districts. 

§ XV. 1. Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same shall 
be levied on the rateable estate in said district, according to the estimate 
and apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district be- 
longs, last completed, or next to be completed, as said district may direct. 
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2. Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed 
and entered in the tax bill of the town in common with other estate situ- 
ated oui of said district, that there is no distinct or separate value upon it, 
the trustees of the district may call upon the assessors of the town, and it 
shall be the duty of said assessors on such application, to assess the value 
of said real estate so situated, and in making such assessment, to proceed 
as in making the tax bill of the town. 

§ XVI. If any school district shall neglect or refuse to establish a school 
and employ a teacher for the same for seven months, the school committee 
of the town may establish such school and employ a teacher, as the trus- 
tees of the district might have done ; and any school district may, with the 
consent of the school committee, devolve all the powers and duties rela- 
ting to public schools in said district, on said committee. 

Remarks, There were more than forty districts in the state, 
in the winter of 1843-44, in which the children had not enjoy- 
ed the benefit of a public school, for periods varying from 
nine months to two years previous. 

§ XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide school- 
houses, furnish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful appenda- 
ges, in all the districts, from time to time, at the common expense of the 
town. 

Remarks. This is the practice in Providence, Warren, 
Bristol and Newport, and is undoubtedly the wisest course. 

Secondary Schools. 

§XVIII. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in the same 
or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote agree to establish a second- 
ary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced children of such 
districts, under the management of a committee, composed of one mem- 
ber from each of said districts, to be appointed annually for each district, 
by the school committee of the town, or towns to which such districts be- 
long respectively ; and said secondary school committee shall locate the 
school, provide school-house, fuel and furniture, employ teachers, regu- 
late the studies, the terms of admission, the number of pupils to be ad- 
mitted, the rate of tuition, and have the general control of the school ; 
Provided^ that no teacher shall be employed in any secondary school 
without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by a school in- 
spector for the county, or the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Remarks. The establishment of what is here called a 
secondary school, that is, a school above the grade of a pri- 
mary or ordinary district school, where the compactness and 
number of the population will allow of its being done in any 
district, or as above provided for, by the united action of two 
or more adjoining districts, is of the first importance. In the 
absence of this class of public schools, the teacher of a district 
school is overburdened with the variety of ages, studies and 
classes, to which he is obliged to attend, while this want of 
classification, and the consequent inefficiency in the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the school, is made the reason for the 
withdrawal of the children of the wealthy and educated, and 
the establishment of expensive private or select schools. This 
12* 
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state of things is disastrous in every point of view. It limits 
public education to a very low standard, in respect both to 
quality and quantity. It practicallygives the monopoly of a 
better education to comparatively few in a town. It divides 
the funds and interest appropriated to educational purposes, 
and thus renders both portions less efficacious in the general 
result than the whole would be. And what in the end is far 
more unfortunate, it is at war with all our social and political 
theories, and does more than all other causes combined, to lay 
the foundation in early life, in manners, culture and attain- 
ments, for broad and unfortunate distinctions in society. 

The plan of a thorough gradation of schools, such as pre- 
vails in Providence, and when that is not practicable, of a 
primary school for the younger children, under a female 
teacher, in each primary school district, and of one or more 
secondary schools for the older children, for as wide a circle as 
can be embraced without subjecting the most distant to too 
much travel, would in itself cure most of the acknowledged 
evils in the public schools. It would reduce at once one half 
the variety of ages, studies and classes, lead to the permanent 
and more general employment of female teachers for the 
younger children, do away with many difficulties in school 
discipline, carry forward the education of the older scholars 
under well qualified male teachers to a point now only attain- 
ed in private schools, and thus help to train up a class of 
young men and young women to become afterwards, through 
the agency of teacher's institutes and nonual schools, well 
qualified teachers for all the public schools of the state. 

One thing is certain, this class of schools will exist. If they 
are not established and incorporated into the system of public 
schools, they will be supported as private schools. In the 
former case they become an unmixed good. In the latter, 
the benefits are confined to a few, and thus operate most inju- 
riously on the public schools. 

§ XIX. The school committee of the town or towns in which such sec- 
ondary school shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the 
committee of said school, to be paid out of the public money appropriated 
to each district interested in said secondary school, in proportion to the 
number of scholars from each ; and to encourage the establishment of 
such schools, the Commissioner of Public Schools is authorized to draw 
an order on the General Treasurer for the sum of fif\y dollars, in favor 
of the committee of each secondary school, which shall have been con- 
ducted in a manner to meet his approval, for a period of six months of the 
year prior to the date of such oraer. 

Remarks. The inducement here held out for the establish- 
ment of secondary schools is small, but will operate favorably. 
The aggregate amount likely to be drawn from the General 
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Treasury for this purpose, in any one year, cannot be large ^ 
and the appropriation can be discontinued as soon as the 
benefits of the classification of schools here contemplated have 
once been demonstrated by a fair trial — a trial which it is not 

Erobable any district will make, unless under the inducement 
ere held out. 

JOINT DISTRICTS IN ADJOINING TOWNS. 

§XX. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a school district 
of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more contiguous 
districts in adjoining towns, such towns respectively concurring therein, 
may form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

. 1. The first meeting of any district composed of parts of two or more 
towns, shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees of the 
several towns to which such parts belong, and set up in one or more pub- 
lic places, in each town witnin the limits of the joint district; and said 
district may, from time to time thereafter, prescribe the mode of calling 
and warning the meetings, in like manner as other school districts may do. 

2. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the 
powers, and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to 
school districts, and shall be subject to the supervision and general man- 
agement of the school committee of the town m which the school of the 
joint district may be kept, or the school-house, when erected, may stand. 

3. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school- 
house by tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of 
such building or repairs shall be approved by the school committee of the 
towns out of which said district is formed. 

Remarks, There are about forty districts so situated as to 
make this arrangement desirable. 

IV. Teachers. Section XXI-II. 
§ XXI. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or assistant, 
in any school supported inpart, or entirely, by public money, unless such 
person shall exhibit a certificate of Qualification, signed either 

1. fiy the chairman of the school committee of any town, which shall 
be valid for one year from the date thereof, in any public school or 
district in said town, unless annulled ; or 

2. By an inspector for the county, which shall be valid for two years 
from the date thereof, in every town and district of the county for which 
such inspector shall be appointed, which last certificate, when signed by 
the Commissioner of Puolic Schools, shall be valid in any public school 
of the state for three years, unless the same is annulled. 

Provided, That neither of the above authorities shall sign any certifi- 
cate of qualification, unless the person named in the same shall produce 
evidence of good moral character, and be found on examination, or by 
experience, qualified to teach the English language, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, and the rudiments of geography and history, and to govern a school. 

Remarks, "As is the teacher so will be the school" has 
become an axiom among educators on this, as well as on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the character of the teachers 
employed in the public schools of this state, will depend on the 
fidelity and intelligence with which the provisions of this sec- 
tion are acted upon by the authority named therein. If they 
insist, before signing the certificate of qualification of any can- 
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didate, on full and satisfactory evidence of good moral charac- 
ter, and the ability to teach, (which includes not only knowl- 
edge, but the power of imparting that knowledge,) the studies 
specified, and the capacity of government, then the public 
schools will cease to be "cities of refuge" for those who can 
find no abiding place elsewhere, or who assume its duties, be- 
cause they are less onerous, or more lucrative than any other 
employment for the brief period of three or four months. 

It would be well if the whole power of granting certificates 
in the first instance, could be exercised exclusively by the 
county inspectors, or the professors in the Normal school, after 
a public examination of candidates at an appointed time and 
place ; but in the present circumstances of the schools and the 
system, this woukl be impracticable, as well as create much 
inconvenience and dissatisfaction. * 

The range of studies specified above is narrow enough, and 
yet the ability to teach well the English language, the first 
and last study of every school of every grade for an American 
citizen and scholar, can be made the test of the highest intel- 
lectual ability and attainment. 

§ XXII. Every teacher in any public school, shall keep a register of all 
the scholars attending said school, their ages, their parents or guardians, 
the date when each scholar entered and left said school and their daily at- 
tendance, together with the day of the month on which said school was 
visited by any of the authorities named in this act, with the names of the 
visitors. 

Remarks. Without a school register, accurately kept, and 
open at all times to the inspection of parents and school 
officers, there can be no well authenticated source of school 
statistics — nothing by which the average or aggregate attend- 
ance of children at school can be ascertained, as the basis on 
which a portion of school money is to be distributed. With- 
out it, it can never be certainly known how far the children of 
a district or town are benefited, by the appropriation of the 
money of the state or town, and how much of that money is 
virtually lost by the non-attendance, or the late and irregular 
attendance of a portion of the children of a proper school age. 
The register, if kept as above provided, becomes a check on 
the fidelity of the various officers entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

§ XXIll. The General Treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the town 
of Charleston, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be expended 
under the direction of some suitable person or persons to be appointed annu- 
ally by the Governor, in support of a school for the use of tne members of 
the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase of books and other 
incidental expenses of said school ; and an account of the expenditure of 
said moRey shall be rendered annually to the General Assembly, and a 
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report of the coDdition of the school be transmitted to the Commissioner 
ofPublic Schools, on or before the first Monday of May ; Provided, that 
:'n the apportionment of the public money, by the said Commissioner, and 
by the school committee of the town of Charlestown,the number of the Nar- 
ragaoflett Indians in such town shall not be included. 

Remarks. This provision is copied from the existing law. 

§XXIV. No child shall be excluded from any public school in the dis- 
trict to which such child belongs, if the town is divided into districts; and 
if not 80 divided, from the nearest public school, except by force of some 
general regulation, applicable to all children under the same circumstan- 
ces ; and in no case, on account of the inability of the parent, guardian^ 
or employer of the same, to pay his or her lax, rate, or assessment, for 
any school purpose whatever. 

Remarks. This provision asserts the cardinal principle of a 
system of common or public schools, by placing the education 
of all children, the rich and the poor, on the same republican 
platform, as a matter of common interest, common duty and 
common right. In the assessment of any tax, or tuition for 
school purposes, the same abatement or entire exemption, in 
regard to the poor, must be made as in laying a tax for any 
other purpose. 

§ XXV. 1. No child under the age of twelve years, shall be employed to 
work in any manufacturing establishment, unless such child shall have 
attended, at least three months of the twelve months next preceding such 
employment, some public or private day school, where instruction is given 
in orthography, reading, writing and arithmetic. 

2. If the owner or agent or superintendent of any manufacturing 
establishment shall en^ploy any child in such establishment contrary 
to the provisions of this act, he shall be fined fifty dollars for each offence, 
to be recovered by indictment before any court of competent jurisdiction. 

3. A certificate sisned and sworn to by the mstructor of the 
school where any child may have attended, that such child has received 
the instraction herein intended to be secured, shall be deemed and taken 
to be sufficient evidence of that fact in all cases arising under this act 

Remarks. The above section respecting children employed 
in manufacturing establishments, has heen in operation since 
1841. They are altogether insufficient to meet the evil, 
although in some districts and towns they haVe been produc- 
tive of much good, and if faithfully executed, would accom- 
plish still more. Further legislation is required, but is not ex- 
pedient till a more active and intelligent public sentiment is 
awakened to the mighty wrong which is done to the slate, as 
well as to the children, by thus depriving them, mainly through 
the cupidity of parents, of their natural right to an education. 

§ XXVI. The school committee of any town, or the trustees of any 
school district, are authorized to make arrangements with the committee 
of any adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent district, for the at- 
tendance of such children as will be better accommodated in the public 
schools of such adjacent town or district, as the case may be, and to pay 
such a portion of the expense of said schools, as may have been agreed 
on, or as may be just ana proper. 
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Remarks. Children thus situated are found in very many 
districts and towns. In case there is a difference of opinion 
between the school officers of the different towns or districts, 
an appeal can be made by either party, directly to the tribunal 
provided for in Section XXXI. 

§ XXVII. Any money appropriated to the use ofpublic school?, which 
shall be applied by a town, school district, or any ofiicor thereof, to any 
other purpose than that specified by the law, shall be forfeited to the 
state ; and any officer, or person who shall fraudulently make a false cer- 
tificate or order, by which any money appropriated to public schools 
shall be drawn from the treasury of the state, or the town, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars to the state — and it shall be the duly of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools to bring a suit to recover said forfeitures in 
behalf of the state. 

Remarks, The limiting the expenditure of the state appro- 
priation and an equal amount from the town, to the pay- 
ment of teachers, and to this object exclusively, imposes the 
necessity of guarding against its diversion to other purposes, 
such as rent and repairs of school-house, fuel, and the appen- 
dages of a school-house, which is now sometimes done. 

§ XXVIII. Any person legally chosen or appointed, who shall refuse to 
be qualified and discharge any duty imposed by this or any other act in 
relation to public schools, shall forfeit the sum often dollars, to be collect- 
ed for the use ofpublic schools, by the treasurer of the town in which such 
person resides. 

Remarks. Inconvenience is not unfrequently experienced 
now, from the refusal of intelligent men tb serve on the school 
committee, and now that the local administration of the school 
system is devolved by the act on trustees, elected by the legal 
voters of the district, it is all-important that the most intelli- 
gent and experienced persons should feel it to be an impera- 
tive duty to devote some portion of their time to the more 
thorough education of all the children of the neighborhood or 
town, or else suffer the penalty. 

§XXIX. Every person who shall be convicted before any competent 
magistrate or court, of wilfully interrupting or disturbing any public or 
private school, or any meeting lawfully and peaceably hold for purposes 
of literary and scientific improvement, either within or without the place 
where such school or meeting is held, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
one year, or fined not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

§XXX. In the construction of this act, the word "town" shall ihclude 
the city of Providence, so far only as to entitle the same to a distributive 
share of the money appropriated to the support ofpublic schools, on making 
the annual report required of the several school committees, in matter and 
form as prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Remarks. The school system now in operation in the city of 
Providence, can be safely pointed to as a model for other cities, 
and populous villages, for the simplicity and completeness 
of its organization, for its efficient and harmonious administra- 
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tion, its liberal appropriations, and its beneficent results. As 
all that this act aims to do for other towns in the state, is am- 
ply provided for in the school system of Providence, and any 
thing which should unexpectedly check the progress, or dis- 
turb the operation of this system would be a detriment to the 
cause of education in the state, it is left untouched. 

§ XXXI. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence of 
any decision made by any school district meeting, or by the trustees of 
any district, or the committee of any town, or by a county inspector, or 
concerning any other matter arising under this Act, may appeal to the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, who is hereby authorized and required 
to examine and decide the same : and the decision of said Commissioner, 
when approved by any Judge of the Supreme Court, shall be final and 
conclusive. 

Remarks. The liberty of appeal here given in the incipient 
stages of any controversy arising among the inhabitants, teach- 
ers and officers of any district or town, to a tribunal which 
ought to be abundantly competent to decide finally all matters 
growing out of the operation of laws relating to public schools, 
without cost or delay to the parties, will harmonize niany con- 
flicting interests and differences of opinion before they have 
ripened into bitter neighborhood feuds, and protracted and ex- 
pensive litigation. 

This feature is taken from the New-York school system, 
where it has been productive of very beneficial results, and 
been the means of dispensing equal, exact, cheap and speedy 
justice, by the adjustment of various differences incident to 
the working of a system comprehending so great a diversity of 
interests. 

§ XXXII. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed relating 
to public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and districts to 
build school-houses, and perform other duties now provided for in the 
preceding sections, are hereby repealed. 

Provided, That all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools 
in the city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby continued 
in force. 

Provided further, That ail rights vested in any person or persons by 
virtue of any of the acts hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and 
unaltered by this act ; and that all matters commenced by virtue of any 
of the laws aforesaid now depending or unfinished, may be prosecuted 
and pursued to final effect, in the same manner as they might have been, 
if this act had not been passed. 

§ XXXIII. This Act shall not take effect till af\er the next session of the 
General Assemblv, and in the mean time the existing laws relative to 
pi:d>lic Bchools shall continue in force. 

Such are the various provisions of an act intended to pre- 
serve not only the frame work of the system of public schools 
now in operation in this state, but most of its details ; and from 
the remarks which accompany such of its features as are novel. 
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or likely to be misunderstood, it will be evident, that only such 
new elements are introduced as experience has proved to be 
necessary to supply acknowledged defects, to aid, invigorate, 
and sustain what has proved useful, and to secure constantly 
increasing improvement in public schools and other means of 
popular education. 
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I, State Appropriation and Supervision, 



SecttoD 1 — III* 



Section 1. For the unifarm and etBcienl admin istration of this A 
and the supemsion and improyement of such echools as may bo support^] 
ed In arty manner out of approprmiiona from ihe General Treasury, th#| 
Go per nor shall appoint an ofBcer, to be catkd the Coniniissioaer or Pub- J 
Uc SclMiolg, who shatl hold his office one year, and until hb successor j 
ahmll he appotnled, with such compensation for his services, and allowance I 
Ibr his cxpenaes^ as ihe General Assembly shall determine. 

Sec. IL For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools in 
aereral towns and cities of the State in the manner he ret nailer pra* | 
id^ the sum of twenty^Bve thousand dollars is hereby annually appro>| 
priat^d, payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the I 
inofiey deposited with this State by the United States^ and other moneys] 
mot otherwise specially appropriated \ and the General Treasurer is aa- 
tboryied and directed to pay all orders drawn by the Commissioner 
Fublic Schools in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or of resolH-J 
0f the General Assembly : Prtmided^ the aggregate amount oi 
Moh orders in any one year shall not exceed the sum of twenty-fii'e j 
and dollars. 

c. ni. The Commissioner of Public Schools is authorized and it j 
S^ade his duty — 

H l^ To apportion annually, in the mouth of May, the money apprcH J 
jniated to ptihUc schools, among the several towud of the State, in pro- 
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If 3. To foHD, miter, and discontinue school districts, and to settle tbe 
boundaries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the di- 
rection or concurrence of the town, or the Commissioner of Pubtic 
Schools. 

% 4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

If 5. To examine by the whole board, or a sub-committee appointed 
for that purpose, all candidates as teachers in the public schodb of the 
town, and give to such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, 
a certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
until annulled. 

^ 6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, 
Imqualified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the 
committee. 

H 7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of schooling, once within two 
weeks after the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the 
close of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the 
teacher, and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, 
discipline, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

If 8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current echoed 
year, all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, 
and re-admit the same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

IT 9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up in each school-house, or 
Aimished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for 
the admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, 
discipline and methods of instruction, in the public schools. 

IT 10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of 
school districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an ap- 
pointment, to continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no 
longer, at which time such vacancies shall be filled by the town or district 
respectively. 

^11. To apportion, as early as practicable in each year, among the 
several school districts, in case the public schools are maintained through 
their organization, the money received from the State, one half equal- 
ly, and the other half according to the average daily attendance 
in the public schools of each district, during the year next pre- 
ceding, which money shall be designated as '' teachers' money,** 
and shall be applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other 
puipose whatever; and further to apportion any other money, either 
raised by tax over the sum received from the State, or derived 
from the registry tax or funds, grants, or other sources of revenue 
apipropriated to public schools, in such manner as the town may de- 
termine. 

H 12. To draw an order on the treasurer of the town in favor of such 
districts, and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in 
matter and form required by said committee, or by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, from which it shall appear, among other things, that for 
the year ending the 1st of May previous, one or more public schools had 
been kept for at least four months by a teacher propeiiy qualified, and in 
a school-house approved by the committee, and ttiat the nKmey designated 
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Second, — ^Plans and suggestions for their improvement ; 
Third, — Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem useful and proper to communicate. 

II. Powers and Duties of Towns. Section IV — IX. 

Sec. IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing, 
within their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the state are 
empowered and it shall he their duty — 

^ 1 . To lay off their respective territory into primary school districts, 
and to alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Provided, that unless 
with the approbation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, no new 
district shall be formed with less than forty children, over four and under 
sixteen years of age ; and that no existing district, by the formation of a 
new one, shall be reduced below the same number of like persons ; And 
that no village or populous district shall be subdivided into two or 
more districts for the purpose of maintaining a school in each un- 
der one teacher, when two or more schools of different grades for the 
younger and older children, can be conveniently established in said 
district; or 

K 2. To establish and maintain, (without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, districts as above,) a sufficient number of public schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regula- 
tion of the school committee hereinafter provided. 

IT 3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting 
called for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed 
and collected as other town taxes ; Provided, that a sum equal to one 
third of the amount received from the General Treasury for the support 
of public schools for the year next preceding, shall be raised, before any 
town shall be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual State appro- 
priation. 

H 4. To elect by ballot or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or 
at a meeting of the town previously designated for this purpose, a school 
committee, to consist of three, six, nine or twelve persons resident in such 
town, as the town shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice 
of said committee afler the passage of this act. 

Sec. V. The School committees of the several towns, when quali- 
fied by oath or affirmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are au- 
thorized and it shall be their duty — 

H 1 . To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, a 
chairman /^o tem., who shall preside in all meetings, and sign all orders 
and official papers of the committee ; and a clerk, who shall keep min- 
utes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that purpose, 
and have the custody of all papers and documents belonging to the com- 
mittee ; and either chairman or clerk when qualified may administer the 
oath or affirmation required of said other members of the school com- 
mittee, and of trustees of school districts. 

H 2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz., on the 2d Monday of 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and a majority of the whole numbar 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but aajr 
less number may adjourn to any time and place. 
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Sec. XII. 1 I. Notice of the time, place, and object of iioidiiig the 
first meeting of any district, shall be given by the committee of the town 
to which such district belongs. 

% 2. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting in the month 
of May in each year, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of any 
Other business relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called. 

If 3. The trustees may call a special meciting whenever they shall 
think it necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the writ- 
ten request of five residents in the district quaUfied to vote, which loquest 
shall state the object of calling the same. 

^ 4. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. If 
there be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meet- 
ing. If there be no trustees, the committee of the town to which such 
district belongs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all 
cases, be within the limits of the district. 

5 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time, place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be 
given at least &ve days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

If 6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of 
the town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by pnUishiDg 
the same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice 
jOn the district school house, or on a sign-post within the district, or in 
some other mode previously designated by the district ; but if there be no 
such newspaper, school house, or sign-post, or other mode so designated, 
dien the committee of the town to which such district belongs, shdl de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

If 7. Every person residing in the district may vote in district meetings, 
io the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time 
be qualified to vote in town meeting. 

^ 8. Every district meeting may aj^int a moderator, and adjourn from 
time to time. 

Sec XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and ehall 
have power— 

If I. To prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the properqr 
and affairs of the district. 

. H 2. To purchase, receive, hoM and convey any real or personal pro- 
perty for school purposes. 

IT 3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
;fppendages ; Provided, that the erection and repairs of the district school 
house shall be made according to plans and specifications aj^roved by the 
school committee of the town, or the Commissioner of Public Schocrfs. 

^4. To establish and maintain a school library. 

^ 5. To employ one or more teachers. 

H 6. To raise money by tax on the rateable estates of the .district, for 
school puifposes ; and to fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the >pareDts, 
jsmployer or guardian of .each ohild attending school, towards theitsxpenae 
of fuel, books, and other estioaated expenses of the school,tOver waAtbare 
the sum accruing to the district from die state apd town appropiiattoiui ; 
PromdediHuiX ths rate of tuition, for any one term of three nontha^ialMa 
not exceed one doUar per scholiiris (^n^jpmnMM 'JmA$i% rtfaiH xtimimmmit 
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** t^ebers' money/' received from the treasurer of ihe town for the ycir 
previous, had heen applied to cbo wages of teachers, a.nd for no oiher pur- 
pose whalcyer. 

H 13. To prepare »nd submit annually, First, a reiurn to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Sehoolst on or before the ! si of July, in matter and form 
as shall he prescribed by him ; and Second, a written or printed report to 
the town, at tlie annual low^n meeting- when the school coinraittee b 
chcsseu. Betting forth the doitigs of the committee, and the condition and 
plans for the improvempni of the public schools of their respective towns ; 
wliich repOTt, unless primed, shaU be read in open town mcetinfl'. 

Sbc. VL Whenever a town is not divrdi?d into school districts, or 
«fball rote in it meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public 
sehooli of different ^ades without reference to such division, the school 
committee of said town shall perform al! the duties devolved by this act on 
tlie truslees of school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the 
^slem, by drafts on the treasurer of the town- 

Sb€- VII. Any town may estJiblish and maintain a public school 
Ubfiury for the use of the inhabitants generally of ihe"town, and such library 
HMV be kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into 
sevcTal parts, and transferred from time to time for the convenience of 
different districts or neighborhoods, under 'such rules and regulations as 
the town may adopt. 

8 EC, VI IL The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of all 
voie« and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book 
provifjed for that purpose ; shall receive and keep all school reports and 
documents addressed to the town, and receive such communications as 
m-'iy be forwarded by the Commissioner of Public Schools, and dispose 
of the same ii[i the manner directed by him. 

Sec* IX* The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the 
Ucn*^Tal Treasurer, and receive all monies to which the town may be en- 
titled nnd«)r the apporiionment and order of the Commissioner of Public 
iSchools ; shall keep a separate account of all monies thus received, or 
appropriated by the town ; shall give notice to the school committee, 
within one week after the regular annual town meeting, of the amount of 
jnoiiies remaining in his hand, at the time, or subject to the order of said 
oontmiliee, specifying the sources from whence derived ; and shall pay 
Ml laid money from time to time, to the orders of the school committee, 
signed by the chairman. 

IIL School Districts. Section X — XIX. 

ic, X* Every regularly constituted school district shall be num* 
, and its limits defined by the town, or the school committee of the 
town, which number and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be en* 
Krred on the records of the clerk of the town, and the records of the 
district. 

Sec* XL When any two or more districts shall be consolidated inta 
one, the new district shall own all the corporate property of the several 
distriott ; and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to an- 
mhgf district^ the funds, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, be* 
loogttig to such district, shall be distributed or adjusted nmcmg thn several 
p^rta, by the school committee of the town or towns to which such di»- 
tfiet belongs, in a just atid^aqititiblo manner. 
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Sec. XII. 1 I. Notice of the time, place, and object of holding the 
first meeting of any district, shall be given by the committee of the town 
to which such district belongs. 

If 2. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting in the month 
of May in each year, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenerer the same shall be duly called. 

If 3. The trustees may call a special meciting whenever they shall 
think it necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the writ- 
ten request of five residents in the district quaUfied to vote, which request 
shall state the object of calling the same. 

If 4. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. If 
there be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meet- 
ing. If there be no trustees, the committee of the town to which such 
district belongs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all 
cases, be within the limits of the district. 

H 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting^, and of the 
time, place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be 
given at least &ve days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

% 6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of 
the town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by puUishiDg 
the same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice 
on the district school house, or on a sign-post within the district, or in 
some other mode previously designated by the district ; but if there be no 
such newspaper, school house, or sign-post, or other niode so designated, 
then the committee of the town to which such district belongs, shall de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

If 7. Every person residing in the district may vote in district meetings, 
to the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time 
be qualified to vote in town meeting. 

^ 8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and adjomm from 
time to time. 

Sec XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and ohaU 
jhave power— 

IT I. To prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the pn^rty 
and afiairs of the district. 

. "If 2. To purchase, receive, hoM and convey any real or personal pro- 
perty for school purposes. 

If 3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
;fppendages ; Provided, that the erection and repairs of the district school 
£ouse sl^l be made according to plans and specifications improved by the 
school committee of the town, or the Commissioner of Public Scho^. 

^4. To establish and maintain « school library. 

^ 5. To employ one or more teachers. 

H 6. To raise money by tax on the rateable estates of the .district, for 
school puifposes ; and to fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the .paroats, 
jsmplover or guardian of each ohild attending school, towards the.iszpense 
of ftiel, books,andotherestimated expenses of the school, I over and fdioTie 
the sum accruing to the district from ths state apd town appropriaturoa ; 
Prtmided^HuiX the rate of -tuition, for any one term of three months, abril 
not exceed one doUar per schollir:a rimtcjpmnMM fiiM$r:^ idial i 




of 9iicb IBH and the rate of tuition^ shall be appror^d and authorized by 
the ftchool coTDfTHttee of the towi]. 

H 7. To elect at the aniiud meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one per- 
son, resident in tlie district, to serve as trustee for the district, a«d to hold 
his office for Lhree years ; Frwidedf thai the first election after the nas^ 
asga of this act, three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall 
nerve one, a second^ two, and the third, three years, to be determined by 
loi among themselfes ; artd provided furiher, that any new district may 
ehoose three trustees as alxive, at the tirsl meeting called after its ibrma- 
tiofi, »nd the term of ofliee of the one designated by Jot to serve one 
year, shall ejEpire at the next annnul meeting of the school disiricts, 

8* To appoint a clerk,j collector and treasurer of the district , who shall 
eiercise the same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the 
ctork, treasure? and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

Sec. XIV. The trustees of every school district, when qualified to 
the faiihfnl discharge of the duties of their ofilcc, are authori^ed^ and it 
11 be their duty — 

^ 1. To have the custody of the school bouses and other property of 
He district. 

^ 2. To give notice of all meetings of the districts in the manner tuo- 
rided. 
% 3. To employ at their discretion, one or more qualified teachers, for 
v'ery fifty scholars in average daily attendance, provide school rooms, 
ad furnish the same with fuel, properly prepared. 

If 4, To visit the schools by one or more of their number, twice at least 

luring each term of schooling. 

^ 5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books, and in 

9e they are not, and tiie parents, guardians or masters, have been noti^ 

led thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the 

L district, and add the price thereof to the neit school tax or rate bill of said 

\ p»cenis. 

H 6. To make out the {kx and rate bills for tuition^ against the persona 
able 10 pay the same, as shall be voted by the district. 
U 7. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, 
mb&U be prescribed by them, or the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
loil perform all other lawful acts that may be required of tbem by the dis- 
'ct, or which may be necessary to cany into full effect the powers and 
(duties of schoool districts. 

Sec. XV. ^ 1 , Whenever a tax shaU bo voted by any district, the same 

bo levied on the ratable estate in satd district, according to the i^sli- 

and apportionment In the tax bill of the town to which such district 

ilongs, last completed, or next to be completed, as said district may 

eet. 

^ 2* Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assas^ed 
, entered in the tax bill of ilie town, tn common with other estate sil- 
led out of said dLstriet, that there is no distinct or separate value upon 
the trustees of the district maiy call upon one or more of the aMseocKMe 
'tbe town, not residing in said district ; and it shall ho the duty of satd 
[irs on such application, to assess the value of said real estate so 
Ad, and in making such asBessiiientt to pfoceed as in inakijig this 
bill of the town, 
Sfto, X¥L U my aehool dtntrict ahsll aafloct or r^iuMi la <9Mla^\^ 
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school and employ, a teacher for the same for nine mbnths, the •chool 
committee of the town may estahlish such school, and employ a teacher, 
as the trustees of the district might have done ; and any school district 
may, with the consent of the school committee, devolve all the powers 
and duties relating to public schools in said district, on said committee. 

Sec. XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide 
school-houses, furnish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful 
appendages, in all the districts, from time to time, at the common expense 
of the town. 

Sec XVIII. HI. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts 
in the same or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote, agree to estab- 
lish a secondary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced chil- 
dren of such districts, under the management of a committee, composed 
of one member from each of said districts, to be appointed annually for 
each district, by the school committee of the town, or towns to which 
such districts belong respectively ; and said secondary school committee 
shall locate the school, provide school house, fuel and furniture, employ 
teachers, regulate the studies, the terms of admissicm, the number of pu- 
pils to be admitted, the rate of tuition, and have the general control of 
the school ; Provided, that no teacher shall be employed in any secondary 
school, without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by a school 
inspector for the county, or the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

^ 2. The school committee of the town or towns in which such sec- 
ondary school shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the 
committee of said school, to be paid out of the public money appropria- 
ted to each district interested in said secondary school, in proportion to 
the number of scholars from each. 

Sec. XIX. IT 1. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a 
school district of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more 
contiguous districts in adjoining towns, such towns respectively concur- 
ring therein, may form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

^ 2. The first meeting of any district composed of parts of two or 
more towns, shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees 
. of the several towns to which such parts belong, and set up in one or 
more public places, in each town within the limits of the joint district ; 
and said district may, from time to time thereafter, prescribe the mode of 
calling and warning the meetings, in like manner as other school dis- 
tricts may do. 

% 3. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the 
powers, and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to 
school districts, and shall be subject to the supervision and general man- 
agement of the school committee of the town in which the school of the 
joint district may be kept, or the school-house, when erected, may stand. 

If 4. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school- 
house by tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of 
such building or repairs shall be approved by the school committee of the 
towns out of which said district is formed. 

IV. Teachers. Section XX-I. 

Sec XX. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or as- 
sistant, in any school supported in part, or entirely, by public moiiey, un- 
less snch person shall exhibit a certificate of qmlificatioii, signed emer— 
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_^H L By the chairman of the school coinniiuee of any town, or ihe 
siA-commiii^e appointed for this purpose^ which shall be valid for one 
year from the date thereof, in aoy public school or district in add town, 
unless unniilled ; or, 

12. By an inspector for lUe county, which shall be valid for two years 
froni the dale thereof, in every town and district of the county for which 
auch inspector shall be appointed, which last certiticate, when signed by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, ahall be valid in any public school 
of the State, for three years, unless the same is annulled. 

Prmidtd^ That tieither of the above authorities shall sign any certifi- 
cate of ciualification, unless the person named in the same shall pro- 
due© evidence of good moral character, and be found on examinauon, or 
by escperience, qualiiied to teach the Enj^lish language, arithmetic, pen- 
manships and the rudiments of geography and history, and to govern a 
schooL 

Sec* XXI, Every teacher in any public school, shall keep a register 
of all ihe scholars attending said scbool, their agea^ their parents or guar- 
dianSf the date when each scholar entered and left said school, and their 
daily attendance, together with the day of the mouth on which said school 
was visited by any of the authorities named in this act, with the names 
of ihe viaitors. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS* 

' Sec. XXIIL No child shall be excluded from any public school in 
tbe dblrict to which such child be longs » if the town is divided into dis- 
Inds; and if not so divided, from the nearest public school, except by 
forc^ of some general regulation, applicable to all children under the same 
circumstances ; and in no case, on account of the inability of the parent^ 
guardian, or employer of the same, to pay his or her tazr, rate, or assess- 
meni, for aoy school purpose wlmiever. 

Sec, XXIV, The school committee of any town, or (he trustees of 
any school district, are authorized to make arrangements with the cotn- 
miltee of any adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent district, for 
the aitendance of such children, as will be better accommodated in the 
public schools of such adjacent town or district, as the case may be, and 



ich shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer thereof* 
to any other purpose than that specified by the law, shall bd forfeited to 
tho state ; and any officer or person who shall fraudulently make a falao 
eertificate or order, by which any money appropriated to public schools 
shall be drawn from the treasury of the State, or the town, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars to the State ; and it shall he the duty of the Com- 
xnjasioner of Public Schools to bring a suit to recover said forfeitures in 
behalf of the Slate, 

t' Sec, XXVI. In the construction of this act, the word *' town" shall 
include the city of Providence, so far only as to entitle the same to a dis- 
Kbutive share of the money appropriated to the support of public schools, 
n making the annual report required of tho several school committees, 
in matter and form us prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools 
Sjcc. XXVU, Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in com 
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to pay such a portion of the expense of said schools, as may have he en ■ 

^^mgTt^ed upon, or as may be just and proper- I 

^^Hp Src. XXV, Any money appropriated to the use of public schools, I 

^^Hliich shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer thereof* ■ 
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quence of any decision made by any school distxict meeting, or l^* the 
trustees of any district, or the committee of any town, or by a county 
inspector, or concerning any other matter arising under this Act, may ap- 
peal to the Commissioner of Public Schools, who is hereby auUiorized and 
required to examine and decide the same : and the decision of said Com- 
missioner, when approved by any Judge of the Supreme Coort, shall be 
final and conclusive. 

Sec. XXYIII. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed re- 
lating to public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and dis- 
tricts to build school houses, and perforin ctLcr duties now provided for 
in the preceding sections, are hereby repealed. 

Pramded, That all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools 
in the city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby contin- 
ued in force,. 

Provided Jurther, That all rights vested in any person or persons by 
virtue of any of the acts hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and 
unaltered by this act ; and that all matters commenced by virtue of any 
of the laws aforesaid, now depending or unfinished, may be prosecu 
ted and pursued to final efiect, in the same manner as they might have 
been, if this act had not been passed. 

Sec XXIX. This act shall not take efiect till after the next ses 
sion of the General Assembly, and in the mean time the existing law 
relative to public schools shall continue in force. 
Passed June SessioHf 1845. 

HENRY BOWEN, See. 

NARRAGAN8ETT INDIANS. 

Sec. XXII. The General Treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the 
town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of some suitable person or persons to be ap« 
pointed annually by the Governor, in support of a school for the use of 
the members of the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase 
of books and other incidental expenses of said school ; and an account 
of the expenditure of said money shall be rendered annually to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and a report of the condition of the school be transmit- 
ted to the Commissioner of Public Schools, on or before the first Mon- 
day of May ; Provided, that in the apportionment of the public money, 
by the said Commissioner, and by the school committee of the town of 
Charlestown, the number of the Narragansett Indians in such town shall 
not be included. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDS FOR THC EDUCATIOXT OF THE INIHOKNT BUITD, AND THS 
HfDIOBNT DEAF mTTESl, IX THIS STATE. 

[Passed January 25, 1845.] 

H ii enacted by the General Jiasembly as follows : 

SscTioif I. The sum of fifteen hundred dollars is hereby annually appropriated for 
the education, at ** the American Asylum at Hartford, for the instruction of the dei^ 
and dumb," of the indigent deaf mutes of this State ; and for the education of the indi- 
gent blind of this State, at the institution for education of the blind located at South 
JBoflton. 

Sec. 2. Said sum shall be paid out of the General Treasury to the orders of Byron 
Diman, of Bristol, who is hereby appointed commissioner for the distribution of said 
appropriation, with full authority to determine which of said persons in this state shall 
be admitted to the benefit thereof, and the portion which such shall receiYe : Provided, 
that no one person shall receive any portion thereof for more than fire yean, nor a 
greater sum m any one year than one nQDdred doUars. 
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tificMii-y to b« Rppoitioiicd ■ccordJnf tu^ V. TI IL 
BILL, vvr rar# ^ilJ— tUl(l«M. 

BL Art: r- ^ r-=- .itnriet» may fymiili by lex XltL "It % 
BlX»t; 'luoli^mbjt^tt to rtiEiiliiilone at i^hnot contmlUeF, V. 'T O.^Oimmlicionpr 

u. . nd, 111 TI 4S.— fnjiy bave unlfcirniity, do.— to b# pfQvlded by truilbCJ, whrti 

ppr4^riT$ nr^^ivcl or ivfuM lo funileh tlHftni XIV. IT K, 
BOHilta rof BcAool reniroat lo be prepared by Cammtwioaer, 111* 1^ 3* 
v;[]ATRMAN iir«ili«falC3ntiiiDti(ee,V,1T L 
CU A H L E8T0 W n , I ndlana 1 n. £'ce J^mmga»tttt fm iitw» 
CEUTtflCATE of qaalLQe«ih}fi In m&eh^ia wbooi glv^i XX. pmmio.^hy whotp. XX. IT 1* 

^ HI ffii — by wlioin iinDiil1«4l, V. ? fk — to riinonit year when giv^n by acnool tirai- 

rn' - ' two years, by eoanly Impecior.— thrc* yuari by ConiJulBsloner 

CLEK! . Xli, IT K— of cclurfit cofninUtti;, V. M I, 

itULLi liool djmtjler^ hotv »;ip4ilniLtd^ XIIL IT gL^to proceed Uk« eolketOf of lown 

CO H M rrr EE of town. Sn M£ka 4/ tammttUi. 

COIllilSSIOPiEIl OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, olBoe ertatPiT, ».— ifgirttnted by GoTfiraof , L— 

irrm of •erviH, L— Cdinpenaatloti^ f .— dutl»i of, TIL II Uia XX Vt. 
COftPITlCiNS on wblch pyblfc monrv can Ik e»J<»rvd by lownt, UK 1! ^— by f^bool dtolrtctP, 

V * It 

^ ■ 3 fchool dlJtrlcr»t Iri idjulltlpg towoft, XfX it U 

> K^IES, on itny maiter relBlLiit Id kIwoIi, UL ^ 4^ XXVI- 
' ' filbrnttt, XIV. TIL 

^ 'L V tCflEi, given to flCbooE dlitrict% XUI. 

! iHriahii all re^a r«ferrrd lo bim by parlie* Inlcrreated, t|L U 4. 

v<>d by * iodgpof tbv Su pre Die Court^ XXV L 
>:t id regular lull 1 et tcluH>l ci^zumUteei V* If Op 

Iji^ < it 11.. I .-^ff iT.iii'vi fUftrfci. 
ITIE* ef Ccimojifsbitier of public pcbonl, III.— Towns* IV-IX.— ^bool ci!nniiiltlc« of towns. 

V —picric t, X-XX.— Tjru»«!es ofdUtricL, XllL— Teatbenr XXL 
, I^PtrTE^ ariiljiC unttiT tlilH Act. IIL Ti 4. 

MIV\SmSS of dlftrk^t cnrpoTBte property, bow divided^ XL 
, -' ^iQjj df ^iioni co<nmttte« by town, IV. IT i^of cb«trinati aitd dark by tebool eatn- 
NTT V, It L— of tub-comfolLiee lo ciamiae lencbertt V. tl 5.— of tiuileei by *duHil 
•Wfletsi XtlL tr 7,— of cl«rk| tolkcior anO tftMisufcr^ XIU If B. 
PfWATfO?! of can dttf uses in teaeh by couikty inspvctvr^ 111. IF 9.— by aebool eoiQinUlat, 

V -■ ' ' inb-cfimnritl«, V.V S, 
CI ^chCKH eatifint be msde on account of poverty of parent*, XXIL 
pi ! I iipliifroEit schfKil, by ■cbtrolcommtUiK 'Vh tl ii, 

UFL. |.'^«'l>triy prfpQifd, to bo supplbeit by IfusteeVf XlV, ^ 3* 
IFPY »eb<>liirp, it^erii^e dally atliTiclaificciofreiioiiKb furoii« tetdteri XIY. IT $., 
'KPT M KKTlNtJ, of Wbool dliiTkif, XU. < L 
ritNITI^REofacboolt^om, XIU. n 3. 
BrKITtlBK, of Kbool momy, XXIV. 

RMB ftir retmrtii^ M.c,t to iK^furnitbed by coous^iiooer] tIL IT 3.. — dlitrlbt|.tfd by Ioifti dtrkf 
VIIL— m. Tia, 

El A L TRE ASUB Eft, dutlei of, IL 
EOOBAPHV, XX i>rff«u« 
BRA RATION of fcbcoh provWrffnr, IV. IftL 

^ H A M M A El OR SECOeviJA B V SCHOOLO may be eatibllabfil, X VtiL t 1,% 
litr vriH-Kvl roiriniit^ dHtkLcniByT XllL 1F 3^. 
mTt*HV,)tX,^i^r#(^, 

ij«r Et TiON i }F bCHOOLB. Stt nptTvitiait, witftatiM, 
gpi f "Ff >K<^ rf iiMLy, appoli»tfdi by LumojiBiiotter, IIL *t ft.— dullcs of^ [ILf S. 
• r-^ \ r':tEB, m.UT. 

V be rortned tmm a4|o1lntD| diatrlela In (wo of Bgt« lowni, XU^-^ 
■f,: I rued, «(a 

tJfMric! .tlMM»l, V.H 13. 

i^ijblic ArbfiKil, for itiwui. VlL^fof dbttlets, XIH. % 4. 
\ Ii(>.,| fiipirici:'^ ui 111.- deii»ntand riSE^urdtd, Xhi 
A ] K>N t r tclKMil bn«s«k V. 1 4. 
,%r)t ft^r sebimi* Mftf be f^f filsbcd by dbtrtetSt %m. Xt % 

IK^fi a ac^oyiwajnUtati V. H i*-^ MlM»oldinikl#i tODiial, JUL f SU^yealal^do, 



1^ 

MDCORDUCT of Rspllf when lMocriflM«, V. T ft. 

11 BTHODa or modm ot t«Mliti«, to be tefplrai l«to ky fekpol eooHBlttM, V. f 7. 

MONBT, when forfeited to ■!«•, XXIV. 

MOKMAL SCHOOL duty of CommiMioner to eUablWi, Ilf. IT 7. 

NUMBER of Miilto for one toMber, XIV. IT 3. 

MOTICB of dtetrict meeiinn, Xlf. 

NARRAGAN8ETT INDIANS, echool for, XXU. 

OATH or aArmaUon, all flMit in caaee mboiltted to coanDlatonen to be verifled by, m. IT 4.— 

to be ukeo by scbool committee, V.->by tnisteeeof dietricti^ XIV.--mmy be ndrnhdatored 

by cbeirman or clerk of acbool committee, V. IT 1. 
ORDERS on general treaturer, III. IT S.— on town treararer, made and ilcned by chairman of 

•chool committee, IX. 



PENMANSHIP, every teacher muit be able to leacb, XX. prwtia; 
PRESIDENT or cbaiiman of acbool committee, dotiea of, V. H L— • 
PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 8m tckfot iistricU, 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, open toallcblMren, XXII. 

PURCHASE, real or penonal property, power to give to diatricte^ XIII. 1R 

QUALIFICAllONS, of teacbera, XX. jrrMtM.— eertificate of, reqalred, XX.-^ Toceia in 

■chool dietrict meeting, XII. IT 7. 
aUARTBRLY MBETIN08of fchoei committee, V. IT 8. 
RATE BILL, for tuition may be eatablMied by dietrlet, Xm. IT ftw-HUDOuntoi; ttmlted, Xm. 

IT 8, 9rmis0. — to be made out by trueteea, XIV. IT 6. 
REAL ESTATE, when not distinctly Tabled in tax biU of town, bow lo be aneeaed, XV. VS. 



RECORD, of dedilone, fcc., to be liepc by Oommiaekmer, IIL V 10.— of lowaa reiatlng to pabBc 

Mhnols, VIIL-of alterations of ecbool diatrlctB, X. 
REGISTER of scliool to be kept by teacbera, XXL 
REGISTRY tax, bow apportiooed, V. 1 11 
REGULATIONS reapecting booka, atndiei, attend a ae e , Itc, to be made by acbool eomoiilttce 

V.HO. 
RENT or hire. SfUrt. 
REPAIRS of lebool hiMuea to be aude after plana approved by ecbool committee or Gomraia- 

rioner, XII L T. S. 
REPEAL of all former acta to take place after October eeaiion, IMS. XXVIIL 
REPORT of CommMoner, III. IT 13.— of ecbool commlUee, V. IT 13. 
REPORTS, form and reiulatioiia for making, to be prepared, and fivwarded lo Iowa elerka, by 

CommiMtoaer. III. l 3. ... 

RESTORATION of MpUeeoapended orapeUed, V. ITS. 
RESIDENTS OP SCBOOL DUrTRICTB, how far they vote, XIL H 7. 
RBTURNS 10 Oonmi«ioner, to be made by acbool eoouoltlee, V. 1 13.— by tmaieeior dlitrktii, 

XIV. 1 7. 
RULES reepecting Iwoks, itc. ««• RegulMtimu. 
»L HOUSE, may be provided by town. 



»OL HOUSE, may be provided by town, XVII. -by dlatrkta, XITL H 3w-otaB of, to be 

appmTed,do.9fM»ifa.—nmitibed with mapii.ftimitare, do.— located byaeiMMi cornnk. 

tee, V. IT 4.— duty of truateee respecting, XIV. IT 1, 3.— bow provided for Joiot dialrtot, 

XIX. V 4 -for secondary scbooli, XVIIL ITI, ft, 7. 
SCBOOL LIBRARIES, commlaiioners may assist in establishing and aeleeting booka for IIL ^ 

6 «•« lAkrariu. 
SECONDARY school, deftaed, XVIIL IT 1.— bow estabUabed, do.— bowanpported, do. IT 8. 
SrrE for school house. V. V 4. 

81* ATE CBRTIPICATB of qttal«fications, may be given by ComaUasloiMr, UL V 0. 
8TU Dl FA in scbool, subject to regulation of sdMol commitlee, V. T •. 
SUBCOMMITTEE of dkamination, V. tf S. 
SUPERVISION of schools. 8m FisiUUtn. 
SUSPEND or expel popilsfVom school, by whom done, V. VR 
SCHOOL BOOKS. Sm B0cks. 
8CHOOL COMMiTTEE. appointed by towns, IV. V 4^-minbar of, IV. IT 4.— dttttoa of, V. 

IT 1-19, when town Is not dlsfrlded. VL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, bow created and altered.IV. V L-powcia oi; X-XIX. 
SPECIFICATIONS for the building and repairs of school bonaea,Bust be approved, Xm Y X 
SPECIAL MEETING ofschooldletrieta, XII. IT 3. -,r- > 

SUITS for school money falsely drawn or Ule|ally applied, to be brought by OoouaiasloiMn, 

XXIV. 
SUPREMB COURT, Judge of, when to be called on, XXVL 
TAX, towns empowered to raise money by, ft>r eehool porpoaea, IV. Y 3.— must raise a sum 

equal to one third received from state, IV. IT 3. jrreaiaa.— oebool districts -empovvefSd to 

raise money by, XIII. IT tf.— lo be levied according to lax Mat af the town, XV. Y I. hp#m 

or district to be laid and executed Uke any town laf, IV. Y 3. XIU. V 8. 
TAX AND RATE BILLS to be made out by trustees of districts. XIV. IT 6. 
TEACHERS, qualiflcation of, XXX. prvvMa.— certMcata of, by Whom gtves, XXI. Y 1, R— 

by whom annulled, do.- must keep register, XXI. ^ - 

TEACHERS* MONEY, what desiniated, V. Y 11,-iiDW appofthmed, V. Y 18. 

TOWN CLERK, dutlesonreepeetlngpabUee8boQis,YnL 

TOWN school libraries, Vn. ' r 

TOWN TREASURER, do. IX. 

TREASURER, general or state, do. IL 

TRUSTEES of sclwol disirtets, bow eboeen, XIU. Y 7.-diitiea of, ItV. 

TUITION, rate of, may be fixed by diatrlcts, XIU. IT 6k-eitti}afli to approval of school eoBBdt- 

UNIPORMn^oflehool books in same town, commissioners may aseoia, III. Y ft. 
VArANdB -, in school committee, in trustee of districts, to be flHed by aahool commltleaV. f 10. 
VILLAGE, or popular school diatrteta, eamwt be eaMlvided, cieepi with iba aporobaBdh 6t 

Comniiesioncr,III. 1L 
VMITATION of schools by Commisjoner, nij[&. anbiiil tinmaHtoi, Y.7.-<wwUf taip u mbi| 

ni. T ft.— tnuteea of acbool dtaCHaiii SIV. YA '• rv* t ''^ » . > .. ..77 ^T^tTT*' 

VaQHWr.wta«Bf In Ib dbRrtowiiHni^YII RX 
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STATISTICAL 
msLJk'nw6 TO POP0t*Tiojr» rA-LV/LTJon aj»d KxpE:TDrrcr«Ka roR fubljc 

«CfIOOI^ AND OTHIR F 17 R POSES. 

Table 1 prescttts, in the aggregate of children betweeti the ages 
of five and fifteen, the usuali but not exclusive subjects of public ia- 
stractioQ ; and in the whole number, under fifteen years^the bofib on 
whicb the annual appropriation from the General Treasury will be 
apportioned among the several towns^ through which the children 
are dktributed. 

Tajle 2 indicates to some extent the modification in the organi-* 
2ation and instruction of public schools, required by the predominant 
occupation of the people in difierent sections of the State^ and of the 
same town ; the number of certain classes, for whose education and 
weU*being special provision should bo made ; and the results of neg- 
lect somewhere, by which so many of the adult population are return* 
ed as ignorant of the lowest form of intellectual instruction. 

Table 3 presents a general view of the jwpulatlon of the different 
Statea ^ the compactness or sparseness with which that population is 
distributed ; the comparative rank of each state in the downward 
fcale of ignorance, and in other particulars, as indicated by the census 
of 1840, taken under the authority of the United Slates. 

TiELB 4 exhibits the amount of real and j^rsonal property in the 
State, as estimated by the assessors of the several towns, as the basis 
of tlie town lax, in 1844, together with the aggregate valuation in 
IB^y as made by a committee appointed by the General Assembly. 

Table 5 presents a comparative view of the valuation of several 

Tailss 6i 7 and 8, exhibit the annual expenses of the State* and 
I idireral tawnt| for schools and other purposes. 
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I. POPULATION. 

TABLE L FDPUULTION ▲COOBDUVG TO GUflVS OF 1840« 













OOUJAED 






WHtTE POpUl^ATlOll 


, 


FOFULA. 


TottJ 














autobef of 


eolTlfTTEB. 


UDdvrA 


over 5 ud 


uVf?r]f>Bn4 


atiiorl* 


under 15 


persoBt 




JBM». 


fern. 


uuder 15 


ytan. 


7e»fi. 


under iS 
jean. 


PftOvnvcircE Co, 












Providence r 


aW 


3,3d7 


2,009 


7,315 


384 


7,69y 


N. Providence, 


5Jl| 


480 


4&1 


1,473 


24 


1,490 


Smithfield, 


1/K"5 


1,<JS3 


1,155 


3,3U3l 


8 


3^11 


Cumberland, 


M2 


564 


571 


1,777 


1 


1,77B 


Seituate, 


5oa 


4ti4 


495 


1,153 


14 


1^60 


Cranston, 


d05 


340 


292 


It0t7 


20 


1,037 


JohnsioQ, 


306 


377 


302 


SSfl 


13 


898 


Glooester, 


275 


277 


^% 


834 


1 


835 


Foster, 


304 


271 


253 


827 




827 


Bunillville, 


258 


218 


2*^ 


710 


4 


714 


Totai. 


n,im 


6,211 


6,0^ 


19,593 


4ab 


m^i 


Nbitpotit Ccfuwrr. 














Newport, 


oei 


640 


759 


2,5S0 


108 


2,688 


Portsmouth, 


212 


163 


187 


567 


3 


570 


Middlelown, 


H3 


71 


115 


299 


3 


302 


Tiverton, 


431 


400 


377 


1,214 


17 


1,231 


Little ConmtoQ, 
New Shoperham, 


m5 


155 


109 


489 


3 


492 


157 


121 


133 


410 


18 


428 


J^^^eaiowVi, 


39 


29 


36 


97 


4 


101 


TUaL 


2,097 


lt7S4 


1,775 


I 5,656 


ISG 


5;st3 


WAftHIMt^TOTV Co. 














South Kingnoim, 


51* 


439 


434 


1,378 


90 


M68 


Westerly, 


238 


2i:^ 


330 


6&3 


B 


691 


North Kingstown, 


sen 


299 


334 


98t* 


26 


1,015 


Exeter, 


24S 


216 


189 


653 


27 


630 


Charleatovm, 


13Q 


113 


124 


367 


15 


382 


Hopkinton, 
Richmond^ 


223 


207 


90S 


038 


5 


643 


173 


157 


192 


523 


13 


534 


Tsaal. 


1,884 


1^5 


1,711 


5,330 


183 


5^13 


Kcirr CmrriTT. 














Warwick, 


770 


764 


766 


2,300 


69 


9,369 


Coventry, 


430 


403 


4J0 


1,243 


3 


1,245 


E Greenwich, 


170 


152 


155 


477 


26 


503 


W. Gr&eawichj 


isu 


163 


160 


509 


4 


513 


Total. 


i;m 


lg482 


1,491 


4^9 


101 


4,630 


Buiwvcn. CtfvwTV. 














Bri&tol, 


423 


347 


411 


1,188, 


63 


1,246 


Warren, 


244 


243 


197 


684 


13 


697 


BarnogtuQ, 


60 
729 


ft7 


71 


1^ 


5 


193 


lbt<a. 


647 


679 


2,055 


. 81 


2,136 


TOTAfcTOttSTATl. 


ISifid 


~i7m 


iM7aj 


2nM 


099 
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TABLE 3. popinjk.Tn>ir accobbino to cbkiv* of 1840. 













III 






s 


j 


ii 


£ 


•J 


1 


1 


, 


a 


P&oviDKircc Co. 


















ProTidence, 


142 


929 


3948 


422 


165 


11 


16 


49 


780 


23,171 


North Providence, 


402 


22 


1025 


15 


15 


2 






21 


4,207 


Smithfield, 


3,419 




6071 


15 


23 


4 


2 


6 


19 


9,534 


Cumberlind, 


684 


23 


1284 


6 


18 


I 


1 


4 


13 


6,225 


Scituate, 


828 


9 


932 


6 


18 






8 


160 


4,090 


Cranston, 


652 


6 


457 


19 


12 


1 


1 


5 


6 


2,902 


Johnston, 


213 


27 


76 




3 






8 




2,477 


Glocetter, 


598 


13 


168 




7 


1 




4 


3 


2,304 


Forter, 


1,068 




175 


2 


5 


9 


4 


7 


44 


2,181 


Burrillnlle, 


522 


13 


164 


4S4 


3 
269 


2 
31 


24 


3 


13 


1,982 


Total, 


8,448 


1,042 


14,302 


94 


1,059 


68,073 


Newport Coujmr. 
























131 


50 


1,089 


311 


30 


8 


9 


34 


62 


8,333 


Portsmouth, 


491 


7 


61 


6 


9 


8 




13 


2 


1,706 


Middletown, 


343 


2 


16 


5 


1 






2 


1 


891 


TiTerton, 


315 


19 


335 


84 


15 


1 


3 


5 


17 


3,183 


litUe Compton, 
New Shorehim, 


305 


3 


17 


13 


7 




1 


2 




1,327 


131 






31 


4 


4 


2 


5 


33 


1,069 


Jamestown. 


139 
1355 


1 
82 


9 




66 


1 
22 


15 


6 
67 


115 


366 


Total, 


1,527 


450 


16,874 


WASHnrGrnnr Co. 






















South fcingstownt 


1,099 


46 


174 


5 


19 


1 


3 


9 


64 


3,717 


WesicT^t, 


387 


25 


193 


43 


6 


2 


1 


7 


27 


1,912 


North Kingstown, 


536 


10 


402 


28 


11 


6 




3 


1 


2,909 


Exeter, 


614 




99 






9 


4 


1 


14 


1,776 


Charlestown, 


255 


2 


30 


2 


2 


2 




1 


8 


923 


Hopkinton, 
Richmond, 


415 


7 


204 


4 


4 




3 


1 


6 


1,726 


319 


90 


238 


1 
83 


6 
48 


"l9 


1 
12 


2 
24 


7 


1,361 


Total, 


3,655 


1,340 


117 


14,324 


Kxjrr CouRTT, 






















Warwick, 


652 


3 


2,490 


21 


18 


1 


1 


6 


20 


6,726 


Cof entry. 


619 




796 


2 


5 


2 


3 


9 


200 


3,433 


East Greenwich, 


322 


13 


117 


14 


16 


1 


6 


8 


7 


1,609 


West Greenwich, 


496 


16 


108 
3,611 


37 


2 
41 


4 


1 
11 


7 
30 


92 
319 


1,416 


Total, 


2,089 


13,083 
























Bristol, 


358 


44 


426 


180 


16 




2 


1 




3,490 


Warr«n, 


92 


72 


157 


483 


16 


1 






4 


2,437 


BarriBgton-, 


120 


2 


8 




1 










649 


Total, 


670 


118 


691 


663 


33 


1 


2 


I 


4 


6,476 


A«iifii»teMib 


161017 


1,348 


ujanx 


1,717 


487 


77 


64 


avft 


1^14 


\^3a^ 
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VALUATION. 



TABLE 4. VALUATION OP PERSONAL AND REAL £BTATE IN EACH TOWN, IN 1844, 
WITH THE AGGREGATE POR EACH COUNTIT AHD FQR TH£ STATE IN 1822. 



T(>1fN& 


1822. 


1844, 


^*^'::.i 














ftmuL 


TtML 


*•--"• 


«*5E1SS1 




hv SlA<t 










Newport Coumtt. 












Newpnrt, , . . * 


#2 000.000 


«1.329.&00 •2.094,300 


13.424.200 


•3424 200 


Pimsmciuth, . . 


soo.ooo 


75,000 


900.000 


975.000 


975.000 


Middleiown, . . 


450.000 


56.060 


613.975 


670.025 


675.036 


Tivertun, . . . 


700,000 


3lfl. 150,* 1,274. 136 


1.592.285 


2,083.500 


Liiile Compion, . 


sra.ofMi 


233.450! 693450 


828.900 


828.900 


J'drne*tiiwn, . . 


asflooo 


53.100' 289 430 


342.530 


342.530 


New Shiirchftm, 


190.000 


1t4.370; 153.127 


; 177.497 


177.497 


Taiai, 


5.080.000 


2.0&0.020 


5.920.417 


8.010.437 


8,505.653 


Bristol Couktit, 












Jlrislol, . < . . , 


1,500.000 


B24.500 1.047.300 


1.871.800 


1.871.800 


WaJ-ren, .... 


620.000 


695,350 479.350 


1.074,700 


1.074,700 


f^rrineion, . . . 


lUO.OOO 
S.310.000 


64.000 ♦ 173.650 


^7.550 


316.733 


TpUd 


I.W3.850 L 700.200 


3.184.050 


3.303.33S 


FBOTItlElfCC C0U!fT7, 












Providence, , . , 


9,500.000 


10.338.300 12.067.200 


23.495.600 


23.495.500 


N' Providence,, 


LlWiO.OOO 


902,400 1.047.600 


1.930.000 


1.930.000 


Cumberland, . , 


870.000 


630.000 1 1.378.665 


1.998.665 


2.343,331 


SmithMd, . . . 


L800.000 


0SD.432 ^1.037.916 


2.024,348 


3,062.264 


BurriUviUe, . , , 


650.000 


15St.500 J 531.158 


689.658 


1.034.487 


Glocester, , . , 


6S0 000 


127 800 


7I6T00 


844.500 


844.500 


Fo*t^r, . . . , . 


fiao.ooo 


38.0i0- 624 765 


662.805 


562.905 


Sejtuate, .... 


950.000 


109.600 


1 860.400 


970.000 


1. 453.000 


Johnaton, ^ « , < 


640.000 


44.000 


I 645.000 


589.000 


8B3.500 


CnnsAotY^ , , , 


1.000 000 

iT.aro'ooo 


244.150 
13.559. £33 


1.318.350 
30.027.754 


1.562.500 


I 363 500 


TottU, 


33.686.976 


36.193-887 


KSXT CoVIfTY* 












Warwick, . . , 


1.300.000 


603.900 


1.811.950 


2.415 850 


2.415.860 


KsstGreenwichi 


460.000 


- 62.600 


^321.000 


373.600 


6,^.100 


W. Greenwich, 


460,000 


62.600 


^345 533 


407.533 


581.999 


Coventry 


900.000 


203.000 
932.100 


I t.O84.0O0 
3.662.483 


1. 287.000 


1.287,000 


Total,. ..,.,, 


3.120.000 


4.4S3.983 


4.818.049 


WAflHIK0TO[f C0U!ITY 












Westerly, . . . 


470.000 


2*3,300 


423.350 


666.650 


666,650 


Charlestown, . , 


330.000 


25.000 


• 225,000 


250.000 


333.333 


B. KmffBlown, . 


1.100.000 


133.650 


1.200.600 


1.334.150 


1.334.150 


N. Kingstown, . 


B70,000 


138.730 


i 411.008 649.738 


1,099.476 


nichmond, . , . 


300000 


26,237 


202.719 


228.956 


457,913 


Exi?ter, . . * . . 


600.000 


81.945 


ft MM 840 


586.785 


1.760.265 


Hopkinton, . . 


470.000 


23.650 


1 267.350 
37334.867 


391.000 


436.600 
6.0^9.386 


ToiiU, 


4.160.000 


671413 


3,907.379 


Aggregate for Stater, 


3^.040.000 


18.727.604 


3^1,445.721 53.272.725 


58.870.007 


* EMtoiALvd m.% (brw-fmin 


h* iu value. 


' EMiciftted Bt toaT-HTtim iU rtioe. | E^itn^i^ tt twiH 


tbltift {!• rttiw. % E*tiiii*t« 


4 it aflfi-hf.lf 


u valti«. Jl E«lim«lAd at a»-lh^ ly »lue. 
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The aggregate valuation of peraonal and real eatate in 1833, was made by the 
aaiessors of the towns, and reTised and corrected by commiaaioners appointed by 
the General Aaaembly. The valuation for 1844 was the basis on which the town 
tax was assessed in that year. In the last column, real estate is entered at its 
full value, in order to present a comparative view of the valuation of each town. 

TABLE 5. COMPARATTVB VIEW OF THX ▲OOnKOATX VALUATION Or XMFFER- 

xirr sTATxs, and thx proportion to bach individual, ACCORDINO TO 

THE CBN8U8 Or 1840. 





Attwfrte. 


AmomittoeadiiiidtvidaaL 


Maine, 


^9,249,434 


- «tl38 00 


New Hampshire, - 


90,181,838 


317 25 


Vermont, - 


67,512,772 


- 231 


Massachusetts, 


299,878,329 31 


406 50 


Connecticut, 


100,805,497 36 


325 20 


Rhode Island, 


59370,007 


- 541 


New York. 


605,646,095 


249 



III. FINANCES OF THE STATE. 

TABLE 6. INCOME for 1844-5. 

Balance in Treasury, May, 1844, .... 

Tax on capital of E^ks, ..... 
Interest or permanent School Fund invested in Bank Stock, 
Interest on U. S. Surplus Revenue, loaned to banks and towns, > 
and appropriated to schools, * * 5 

From councils for licences to sell ardent spirits. 
From courts for fines, &c. 
Tax for exemption from military duty. 
Hawking and pedling licences, - 
Tax on banks tor increase of capital. 
Income of Pawtucket Turnpike, 
Tkx on foreign Insurance Cfompanies, 
Miscellaneous sources, .... 
Money hired, .... 




6,150 00 


35,175 00 


2,482 00 


11,577 00 


3,428 00 


1,410 00 


3,242 00 


3,575 00 


1,459 00 


2,400 00 


1,125 00 


2,841 00 


25.000 00 


189,879 00 



Total Receipts, 

Militia Tax, By law a tax of fifty cents is assessed upon every person liable 
to do military duty, who does not chooser to equip himself and perform the 
tame : the avails of the tax are annually divided among those who volunteer to 
perform the service specified in the law. 

Permanent School Fund. According to the Report of the General Treasurer 
for May, 1845, the Permanent School Fund created under the Act of 1828, con- 
sists of 

$16,600 00 
34,700 00 



332 shares of Mechanics Bank Stock, at $50 per share, 
694 " Globe 



Total, - - - - 51,300 00 
It is made the duty of the General Assembly, by the twelfth article of the Con- 
stitution to provide that this fund *< shall be securely invested, and remain in 
perpetual fund*' for the support of public schools. 

Section 1. The diff\ision of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the peo- 

Sle, being essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, ii shall be the 
uty of the General Assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all means 
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which they may deem neeemary and proper to lecure to the people the advan- 
tages and opportunities of education. 

Sec. 2. Tne money which now is, or which may hereafter be appropriated by 
law for the eftablishment of a permanent fund for the support of Public Schools, 
shall be securely invested and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 

Sec. 3.^ All donations for the support of Public Schools or for other purposes 
of education, which may be received by the General Araembly, shall be applied 
according to the terms prescribed by the donors. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall make all necessary provisions by law for 
carrying this article into effect. They shall not divert said money or fund from 
the aforesaid uses, nor borrow, appropriate, or use the same, or any part thereof, 
for any other purpose, under any pretence whatsoever. 

Bank Tax, — ^Every bank is required to pay '* the sum of twenty-five cents on 
each and every hundred dollars of the capital stock actually paid in," and two 
per cent on the amount of any increase of its capital stock. 

According to the <* Abstract of the Bank Returns*' for October 1845, there were 
sixty-one banks, having a capital stock paid in of $10,324,127 50 and bills in cir- 
culation to the amount of $2,670,306 30. 

IkposUe Fund, or United States Surplus Revenue Fund. — By the Act of 
Congress, of June 23d, 1836, *' for depositing the Surplus Revenue of the United 
States with the several states.*^ This State received the sum of $382,335 23. 
By Act of Assembly of October 1836, it was enacted that *< the interest accruing 
to the state on the deposits of money received from the United States, shall be set 
apart and annually applied to the support of public schools.'* By the school Act 
of January 1839, and also by the present school law the interest of the permanent 
fund and also of the deposit fund is to be paid annually for the support of public 
schools and enough more from any unappropriated money in the Treasury to 
make up the sum of $25,000 annually. 

According to the Report of the General Treasurer, for May 1845, the condition 
of the fund is as follows: — 

Invested in Bank and other security, ... $239,596 44 

In ihe hands of Commmissioners, - • - - 19 58 

Borrowed by State, January, 1840, to pay balance of State 

Prison Debt, - - $29,526 49 

" " Act ofJune, 1842, for state purposes, 50,000 

« «« ** October, 1842, - - 28,192 72 

'• " " January, 1843, - 25,000 00 

^ «* " June, 1843, - - 10,000 00 

142,719 21 



$382,335 23 



TABLE 7. EXPEirsBs won 1844-45. 

The following summary of the expenses of the State for the year ending April 
30, 1845, is compiled from the Reports of the General Treasurer. 
Annual appropriation for public schools, ... $25,589 

Pay of members of Senate, - - - - - - 1,571 

" ** House of RepresenUtives, - - - 3,262 

Salaries of Governor, Judges, and other State Officers, - - 5,220 

Expenses of the Court, ...... 11,125 

Expenses of the State Prison, . - - - . 7,359 

Paid to Active Militia, 1,557 

Governor's Orders in the Treasury, - - - - -1,154 

Accounts allowed by General Assembly, ... 19,528 

Interest on money hired, and miscellaneous items, ... 1,090 
BalaiieeiaTreasuryApril30, 1845, .... 12,419 

$89^7^ 
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IV. TOWN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1844-5. 

The infortnfttion presented in Tabjle 8, is an abstract from commonicationt 
received from the Town Clerk or Treasurer, in repljr to a Circular asking for the 
specified items of expense. 

EiptndUwe* for Public StkooU, 1. The amount received from the State 
has been the same since 1840, and is continued under the new school law. 2. The 
amount voluntarily raised by tax has been increased since 1840, in Providence, 
Cumberland, Newport, Warren, Bristol and Tiverton. 3w The avails of the 
registry tax varies from year to year, and bears no fixed proportion to the' num- 
ber of children to be educated in the diflTerent towns. The following is the pro» 
vision of the second Article of the Constitution, under which this tax is i 



Sec. 3. The assessors of each town or city shall annually assess upon evei^ 
person whose name shall be registered, a tax of one dollar, or such sum as with 
nis other taxes shall amount to one dollar, which registry tax shall be paid into 
the treasury of such town or city, and be applied to the support of public schools 
therein. But no cumpulsory process shall issue for the collection of any refcistry 
tax. Provided, that tne registry tax of every person who has performed milita- 
ry duty according to the provisions of the preccKling section, shall be remitted for 
the year he shall perform such duty ; and the registry tax assessed upon any 
mariner, for any year while he is at sea, shall upon his application, be remitted ; 
and no person shall be allowed to vote whose registry tax for either of the two 
years next preceding the time of voting is not paid or remitted as . herein pro- 
vided. 

In several towns the public schools, after the close of the free $ehool, are con- 
tinued by subscription or rata bills, which amounted in 1844, to upwards of 
#5,000. 

In addition to the sources of income for the support of public schools, in New- 
port, the avails (#600,) of a Local School Fund, amounting to $10,000, and in 
Bristol, the rent of certain school lands, are appropriated to the same object 

Boad or Highway Tax. Except in Providence, Newport, Warren and Bris* 
tol, this tax is worked out by the individuals liable to pay the same. 

Support of the Poor. The returns in these columns do not indicate the aver- 
age annual expense for this object In several towns since the date of the returns, 
a farm has been purchased, and in others, extensive additions and repairs have 
been made. The cost of the farm is not in every case given from personal know- 
ledge, or reference to the records of the town. 

From remarks accompanying certain items of expense, it appears that the 
aggregate for the year returned, is larger by several thousand dollars, than the 
annual average for several years previous, having ))een increased by payments for 
a Farm for the Poor, a Town-house or other extraordinary items ; while in other 
towns the money appropriation is less, on account of the expenses for the poor 
daving been diminished by the produce of the Town Farm. 
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TABLE 8. TOWN ipproprutions for 1844 and money expenses for 1843-4. 



TOWK«, 


F«riibU£S«kodL 




f«fw*. 


1844-^. 


1843-4, 


Amaa 


Bt mtJ^Tfil 




U«mf 

«|>|n>fui- 




T««1 


Total 












<Lllin<p|. 


Cwior 


•CQAUnl flf 








Fmeft 


IUt«- 




ippnxlucc 
*rF.nn 




hhof^uu 


Di**«7 




rttKA Bwih 


Tawa 


irjr |« 






idekL 


ap«iM. 






!■«, 


tm. 




rj FumJ. 








iNcWptffiTCt>. 
















Newport. , . , 


iijeo^o 


fl.000 


$231 


81200 


§2400 


*9.000 


99.500 


il4.8«l 


Portsinuuthr * 


374.13 




66 


euo 


200 4.00O 


500 


1.000 


Mi^flietown, . , 


19S.39 




40 


600 


376 


600 


47tt 


Tjveriun, , , . 


80S.72 


500 


m 


1.000 


139 


4.100 


1.500 


1.000 


Unit! Comptoo, 


333.21 




15 


700 


400 


4.000 


500 


600 


Jam<*Ht<»wn^ , 


66.33 




16 


102 


30O 




307 


4Sfi 


New'Shwreham, 


281.17 




13 


125 


250 
4.065 




550 


700 


Tfiiot, * , , , 


3.8iW.a3 


K500 


505 


4-627 


21.100 


13.357 


18.922 


Bftl»TOLCo, 


















Brbli»l 


818.57 


850 


3 


70O 


200 e.ooo 


3.500 


3.500 


VVarrefi, . - . 


457.89 


350 


46 


450 


2B0 fi.OOO 


3.100 


3.500 


B^rrmgior*, . . 


126.56 


100 


15 


300 
1450 


350 




450 


781 


Tfftai, .... 


1.4U3.U3 


1,300 


64 


830 


IKOOO 


7.060 


7,781 


PaOTIDCIfCcCQ. 










/ 








Priividence, . 


5.057,43 


17.000 


920 


13.000 


4.736 


80,000 


81.186 


74.173 


X* Fruvidence, 


982.82 


1.000 


164 


900 


L052! 3.60O1 3.500 


3.500 


Cumberland, . 


1.168.09 


LOOO 


4J33 


2.000 


1.217 T.OOO] 3.500 


6.001 


SmiihfieM, . . , 


3. 175,23 


l-OOO 


708 


3.000 


850 


8.000 


3 000 


3.00O 


Bumlinlle, . 


460,06 


300 


124 


l.OOQ 


389 




eoo 


K800 


Qlocesur, , . . 


551.18 


4U0 


73 


850 


705 




1.450 


1.(^1 


Vmxei 


541.45 




64 


1,000 


672 




1.000 


1.080 


SciUiAte 


063.10 


300 


200 


1.000 


1.600 




2.100 


2.100 


Ji>hn»tont < . ^ 


5a0.95 


400 


137 


.800 


517 




1.600 


3.098 


Cransiutti . , . 


681,26 


500 


in 

3040 


1.200 
24.750 


900 


3700 


2.500 


2.750 


Ti^/a/, . . . . 


13.179.56 


2L900 


la.eas 


103.300 


100.533^ 


97.537 


Ke«t Couhty. 


















Warwicki , , , 


L556.38 


500 


184 


1.000 


500 


3,000 


2,000 


3.395 


£, Greenwich, 


330.44 




4B 


1.000 


501 




800 


654 


W, Greenwich, 


336.3A 




40 


i.oie 


310 




390 


500 


Cor en try, . , , 


817.91 




85 
367 


1.000 


700 




1.500 


2.400 


Total, ... 


3.041.06 


500 


4.013 


2.011 


3.000 


4.090 


6.849 


Wa«binotonCo 


















Westerly, , . . 


453.95 




68 


795 


413 




700 


776 


Chark'stown, . 


250.94 




39 


600| 


397 




500 


546 


S. Kifigsiown, . 


9fi4.32 


300 


100 


K633 


60O 




1.300 


1.30O 


N. KinK^town, 


666.81 




206 


L349 


SOO 




549 


835 


Richmund, . . . 


350.81 




68 


500 


302 




500 


036 


Eseier 


446.73 




50 


300 


303 




400 


578 


Hupkinton, . . 


4iS.4S 




69 
689 


627 


669 




aoo 


1.200 


Total, .... 


3.565.98 


m 


5.704 


2.984 




4.549 


6.76a 


Mgr. far State. 


24.598.16 


25.500 


4555 


40.449 32.528 


127.400 


130,282 


136.S39 



APPIMDIZ, 
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APPORTIONMENT 



OP «T1TE IPPROPRUTION FOR 1846 WITH THE IMOUNT RSOUIRED TO BE 
RAISED BT TAX IN EACH TOWN. 

TABLE 9. 



TOWH*. 


Auwinl 
1b« MMM Ift ISil^ 






rmi*r4 t^> 


N«.or 


AlPKH. 


PtOyiPKIfCK CoUHTY 












Ptoviilencei . . 


$5,057,42 


7,098 


t5.058.n 


$1,686,08 


S17.000 


N. Providejice, . 


»S2.3a 


L490 


982.87 


327.63 


1,000 


SmitMeld, . , 


3.175.S3 


3.311 


2 175.33 


7S5.ll 


1,000 


Cuml>erknd, . , 


i.iijs.oa 


1.778 


1,16^.15 


389.33 


1. 000 


Scituate^ . - * 


963,10 


1,466 


953.16 


321,06 


300 


Cranston, . . . 


6BL3S 


1.037 


681.31 


237.10 


600 


JohnstoD, , . . 


6S9,9S 


@98 


689.99 


196.66 


400 


GloccAlef, . - * 


S51JS 


835 


648.50 


183.86 


4O0 


Fi^er 


641.45 


827 


543.34 


18M1 




BurriU^ille, . . 


469.08 


714 

20.061 


409.09 
13.180.08 


156.37 
4.393,36 


.300 


Total, 


13.179.66 


21.900 


NCWPOBT COCKTT. 












Ne\vp£>rt, . ♦ » 


L76S,59 


3 388 


1.766.02 


688.67 


l.OOQ 


Porumouih, . , 


37443 


670 


374.49 


124.83 




MifJdletowQ, . , 


198 39 


303 


198,41 


06.14 




Tiverton, . , , 


a0fl,73 


1.231 


808.77 


369.59 


600 


Liu Compion, . 


S23.S1 


492 


323.241 


107.T5 




N^w Shoreharo, 


28L17 


428 


38119 


93.73 




Jamo^towru . . 


66J3 


101 


63 36 


23.12 




Tibial, . 


3J18J3 


5,812 


3J18.48 


1.273.83 


1.500 


WABHtN aTO?f CoUIfTY 














964 32 


1,468 


964.48 


321.49 


300 


453.95 


691 


453 99 

666.8^ 


151,33 




N. KirtgHiown, 


666.81 


KOlfi 


323.2S 




E]tettir, . , , . 


446,73 


fiflO 


446,76 


14K.92 




Charlestown, , , 


350.94 


382 


250.97 


83,66 




Hopkititon, . , 


423.43 


643 


422.45 


140.82 




Richmond, , , , 


3ftO.Sl 


634 


350,84 


116.94 




Taial, ....... 


3.ft56.&8 


6.413 


3656.34 


L185,44 


300 


KiftT CouHry* 












Warwick, . . . 


L656.3e 


2.369 


1.656.43 


618.81 


600 


Coventry, . . , ♦ 


817.01 


1.345 


817.97 


272.65 




Eaal Greenwich, 


330.44 


503 


330.47 


HO 15 




W<L Greenwich, 


336,36 


613 
4.630 


337.04 


112.36 




Totsi 


3.041,07 


3.041,91 


1.0 13.97 


600 


BniSTOL COUWTTT. 












Bristol, . . . . . 


818.57 


1,246 


818.63 


273,87 


850 


Uarren, , . . 


457.89 


697 


457.93 


162.64 


360 


Barrington, . . . 


126.S8 


193 


130.80 


42.27 


100 


TatuK 


L403,0a 


2 136 


1.403 35 


467.78 


1.300 


Tibial for Stale, . 


34.998.46 


38.052 


25.000. T 6 


8,333.38 


26.SO0J 
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From the following taUe and summary of the provision! made for the support 
«f public Bcbook ID Jiome other states, it will be seen, that while the state appro- 
pnition in Rhode ItUnd is larger in proportion to the population, the sum re- 

aQjr«d by lavr to be rtiiscd by tax in the several towns as tne condition on which 
3etr di«iribuliv€ sh^e^irthe appropriation shall be received is smaller, than in 
wiy state except Connecticut. 

TABLE 0. AM&UTIT REQtTIREP TO BE RAISED BT TAX IIT BACH TOWTT UNDER 
THE ICHOOL I* AW OF If AmC, MASftACMtfaETTa, Pf HAUtSniKiL AJSJi V. YORK. 







MASSACHrsETTB. 








UAIHM. 


BequiRd, 


Vftluntarlty 
ralKd by lai. 


N. TORE. 


N. niiiip. 


Protidence Co, 












Providence, 


rJ.3flS 40 


^.723 67 


018,073 39 


^,780 52 


#8,109 85 


North Pfovidencc^ 


1,6S2 80 


U402 33 


3,281 46 


504 84 


1,472 45 


SmiLhfield, 


3,S13 tiO 


3.t7S 00 


7»436 52 


1,144 06 


3,336 90 


Ctunberland, 


2,U90 00 


1,741 67 


4.075 50 


627 00 


1,828 75 


ScitUftte, 


1,03(1 00 


1,363 33 


3,100 2t) 


490 60 


1,431 50 


Cranston, 


1,160 60 


967 33 


2,263 56 


348 24 


1,015 70 


Jf^hnston, 


900 &0 


825 67 


1,932 OG 


297 24 


866 05 


Gloeester, 


921 eo 


708 00 


1,797 12 


276 48 


806 40 


Foster. 


912 40 


727 00 


1,701 18 


261 72 


763 35 


Burrillville, , 


702 90 


660 67 


1,545 96 


237 84 


693 70 


T&tal 


23,2-29 m 


19,357 67 


45,296 94 


6,968 76 


20,325 55 


Newport Countt. 












Newport, 


3,333 20 


2,777 07 


; 6,499 74 


999 96 


2,916 55 




682 40 


5m 67 


1,330 68 


204 72 


597 10 


Middktown, 


35d 40 


297 00 


094 98 


106 92 


311 85 


Tiverton, 


J, 273 20 


IMl CO 


2,4Sia 74 


381 06 


1,114 05 


Little Compton, 


530 SO 


442 33 


1,035 06 


159 24 


464 45 


New Shoreham, 


427 60 


356 33 


833 62 


I2S 2S 


374 15 


Jamestown, 


146 00 


12t 67 


284 70 


43 80 


127 75 


TataL 


6,740 m 


5,624 67 


13,161 72 


2,024 89 


5,905 UO 


WAtHmCTON Co. 












Sonih KingHtown. 


1.486 80 


1,239 00 


2399 26 


446 04 


1,300 95 


Westerly. 


7fM SO 


037 33 


1,491 36 


229 44 


669 20 


North Kingstown, 


1,153 00 


9^9 67 


2,269 02 


359 OS 


1,018 15 


Eset^r, 


710 40 


592 00 


1,385 28 


213 12 


621 60 


Charlestown, 


36U 20 


307 67i 


719 94 


110 76 


323 05 


Hopkintonj 
Richmond^ 


690 40 


575 33 


1,346 2§ 


207 13 


604 10 


544 40 


453 67 


1,061 S6 


163 32 


476 35 


Total, 


5,729 00 


4,774 67 


11,172 72 


1,710 SS 


5,013 40 


bifr Coirimr. 












Warwick, 


2,690 40 


2,242 00 


5.246 28 


807 12 


2,354 10 


Coventry, 


1,373 20 


1,144 33 


2,677 74 


411 96 


1.201 55 


East Greenwich, 


603 OO 


503 00 


1,177 02 


181 OS 


528 15 


West Greenwich, 


566 00 


471 67 


1,103 70 


169 80 


495 25 


Toiai, 


5^33 20 


4,361 00 


10,^)4 74 


1.569 96 


4,579 05 


Bstvro]^ COUKTY, 












Bristol, 


1,3&6 00 


1.163 33 


2,722 20 


41B 80 


1,221 50 


W»rrcn» 


974 80 


St2 34 


1,900 86 


292 44 


852 95 


BarriQ^otij 


219 60 

2,590 40 

43,53-2 00 


183 00 


428 22 


65 m 


lea 15 


2Vfaf. 


2,156 417 


5,051 28 


777 12 


9J66 60 


TotAL worn. 9rATE, 


36,276 68, 


743S7 4ol 


13,050 ed 


38J090,50 
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VERMONT. 
ETcrry tonni must support one or iiLare sehooli^ under eompetent te&clierSf 

of ^ood morab ; and for this purpoee, il is made the duty of the ielectmeQ of 
wmh tow Hi annually, previous to the firsi day of Janutiry, ta ieseas a tax of 
three eeotAnn a dollar of ihe list of such town, to ba collected and paid lo the 
treunrer of the town* prevtous to the first dny nf March mcvte<]\tijr ; and if 
oot mt a^sesaed and collected, by any town, auch town shaD forfeit and pay as 
a peitalty, to the treasurer of ine county, a sum equal to twice iW amount 
Tequired to be raised, to be recoTered by indictment or iufonnation, in the 
couaty onUTt uf «aid county. Whenever half the income of the " United 
Staler Surplus Fund"' (distributed among the towns in proportion to their 
population, and loaned^^the interest of wTitcb ia by law appropriated to the 
use itf sohocds,) together with the income derived from certain ** school 
linds/* Bhdl amount to as large a sum its would be raised by the lax, the 
WMme c&ti be omitted* The sum required by law to be raised for the use of 
•ehools in 1845, was §69,305, or about 24 cents for e&eh inhabitant. 

KEW HAHPSlimE. 
Th# aelectmen of each town shall assess annually upon the polls and rate- 
able eel ales by bw taxable therein, a sum to be computed at the rate of one 
hundred dolkrs for every dollar of the public taxes apportioned to such 
town V and the town may vote to raise a sum exceeding tne above amoutit* 
if the •ebettnen of any town refuse or neglect to assess Ihe above school tax, 
t^f >ha]l forfeit for each neglect a sum equal to that so neglected to be 
tmimed^ for the u$e of the district, or districts aggrieved thereby* The 
amount required bylaw to be raised in 18^15 was $100,000, or over 38 cents 
for every inhabitant. The amount actually raised by ta^ in the state is esti- 
inated at §120,000. The state has no school fund, but a tax of one half of 
ofie per cent^ upon the capital stock of the several bunks, is paid into the 
Stale Treasury, which is distributed to the several towns in proportion to 
their amount of public taxes. In 1845 thi^ tax amounted to $B,&i6 66. 
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liABSACia'SITT?. 

lIverY town* no matter how low its valuation, or few its numbers, is re- 
qidfed by law, to maintam a school or schools, of certain agigresnite length, 
under teachers having certain prescribed qualifications j and any town which 
refuses or negiecta to raise money for the support of fuch sehoola, forfeits 
a sum equal to twice the highest sum which had erer before been Tuted for 
the support of schools the rem- In 1835^ a Common School Fund was com- 
nienced, by setting apart the avails of the sale of lands o^^med by the state 
in Maine* until the capital shall amount to one million of dollars. In 1845, it 
btd reached the sum of $780,380.55 and ia regularly increasing. The income 
It apportioned among the towns according to (be number of persons between 
tfaic age of four and sixteen in each, ascertained annually m the month of 
May ; bul no such apportionment is made to any town which fails to make 
the wbool returns reJiiured by law in the year next preceding, or to raise by 
taxutmn. for the support of aohooU, including only fuel, wages, and board of 
teachers during the current yeaft a sutn equal at least to one dollar, and 
tweniy^five cents for each person between the age of four and sixteen bclnng- 
tng to said town In 1844-46, tbe aggregate sum required by law to be raised 
by tax, was $945. 7 50. 00 » while the sum actually raised was $576,556 02, 
to which must be added $36,338.02 voluntanly contributed to tbe same 
object, the wagea and board of teachers and fuel. These sums increased by the 
axpendtlurea Kir aehooKhouses, sehool-tibranes, and apparatus, would exceed 
one dollar for everv tnan, woman, and child in tbe State. 

The following Tables, com pi bid from the Abiitract of School Returns for 
t$44-45, cjihibiia (Table 1^) Ihe vaiuation, population, and condition of Ibe 
Hjiioola in thirty towns, which rank highest in tbe state for tbe amount 
nlieil bv tat for the support of schools, including only tbe wages of teacbeiv 
lid fuel; and (Table 13) the afgregatea for aJI the coimliest ftod for tht 
Mbi in the same particulars. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The common ichools of Connecticut are supported almost ezclusively by the 
avails of the State School Fund, ($2,051,423 77,) and a portion of the annual in- 
come of the United States Surplus Fund, ($764,670 61,) deposited with the 
several towns. The income of the former in 1844 amounted to $117,730 20, and 
of the latter, to $20,000 ; making an aggregate of about $1 60 for every child be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years. Nothing is raised by state or town tax 
for school purposes. Up to 1800 the schools were supported by a tax of forty 
shillings on every one thousand pounds of the taxable property of each town, 
which was assessed and collected with the other state tax, and remitted to such 
towns as had kept the schools according to law. If not thus kept in any town, 
the avails of the school tax in that town was passed to the general uses of the 
county. In 1822, the le^ obligation to raise a school tax c^sed. Both school 
societies (which are subdivisions of towns, originally made for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses,) and school districts, are clothed with the general power of taxation, but it 
IS never exercised except in a few city districts. In about one half of the coun- 
try districts, a small amount is raised for fuel and incidental expenses, and some* 
times for the wages and board of teachers, by a rate-bill on the scholars, payable 
by their parents or guardians. 



NEW YORK. 
The productive capital of State funds, set apart for purposes of education, 
including the School Fund proper, ($2,090,632,) the United States Depoeit Fund, 
($4,044,520,) and the Literature Fund, {$268,990,) is "$6,374,1 43, yielding an in- 
come of $412,896 29. Of this income, the sum of $275,000 is appropriated an- 
nually for the wages of teaches of common schools and school libraries ; $14,089, 
for the salaries ofcounty superintendents, and $2,800 for a copy of the District 
SchoolJournal for each district An amount equal to the sum received from the 
State, is assessed and collected with the annual county tax, in each town, and a 
larger amount can be raised by any town. The sum required to be raised by tax 
in ] 844, was $289,089, while the sum actually raised was over $500,000. To this 
must be added $458,127, collected by rate-bills, from the parents or guardians of 
the pupils in school, making an aggregate equal to 50 cents for each inhabitant, 
according to the census of 1840, or $2 11 for each scholar instructed. 



RHODE ISLAND. 
By the Act " relating to Public Schools" passed June 27, 1845, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars is annually appropriated *^for the encouragement 
and maintenance of public schools in the several towns and cities of the State, 
payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the money deposited 
with this State by the United States, and other monies not otherwise appropria- 
ted." In 1845, the income of the School Fund was $2,482 ; and of the United 
States Deposite Fund, at 5 per cent $19,1 16, leaving $3,452 to be paid from the 
Treasury of the State. This sum is apportioned annually in the month of May, 
among the several towns, in proportion to the number of children under the age 
of fifteen years, according to the census taken under the authority of the United 
States, next preceding the time of making such apportionment. This apportion- 
ment in 1846 will amount to sixty-five cents and two mills to each person under 
fifteen years, or twenty-three cents and nine mills for each inhabitant Every 
town is authorized to raise by tax such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, and each town must ndse a sum equal to 
one-third of the amount received from the General Treasury for the same object 
for the year next preceding, to be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual 
state appropriation. In 1846 the sum thus required to be raised for the whole 
state, is $8,333 39, or less than eieht cents for each inhabitant, and less than one- 
third of the amount actually raised in less than half the towns in 1844-45. Every 
district can establish a rate of tuition, provided the amount is approved by 
the committee of the town, but no chad can be excluded firom tne sehool 
because of their inability to pay the tuition. 




INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 



¥SO7lDSir0&, MMf 1 and 1^ XB«9, 



Boewaunia r^^rri^ to in the M^ort of the Commisnoner of Public Sehooitf 



SCHOOL-HOUSES 



r. COMMON KRRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 



Under tills bead it will be suiBcieat to enumerate the principal 
reatores of schoi>l«houaes as they are. 

TUey are, almost universal ly, badly located ^ exposed to the naise, 
dust ftad danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repuJ^ 
IiTe m their external and internal appearance, and bnilt at the least 
pOiiible expense of material and labor. 

They are too amall. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
i^pToprialely iitted up ; no sufEcieni space tor the convenient seating 
and neceesar}^ mDvementa of ibe scholars ; no platform^ desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher* 

They are badly hghted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four sides of tlia room, without blinds or cnrtains to prevent the in^ 
ecmvenience and danger from cross-ligbts^ and the excess of Ught 
falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the dis- 
tracriing influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
is not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
ftir as aave become offensive and poison on s by the process of breath* 
tng, and by the matter which is con&tantly escaping from the lungs 
in vapor, and from the surface of the body in insensible perspiratioii. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
Cimcks and defects in the doors^ windows, floor and plastering is net 
guard ed against. The air which is heated is already Impure from 
Eaving been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
Irnm &ie burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dif- 
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fused, 80 that one portion of % tcbool-room is frequently oreiliettedf 
while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
th ^ comfort aad eoovenience of ins scholars, and the easy supenistoii 
CQ the part of the tmeher. The s^ats are loo high a«dMO ta^'with 
no suitable suppoft for the back, and especially for the yMBgtf s^hil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seals, and are either attached 
to the wall on three sides of the noin, so that the faces of the schol- 
ars are turned from the teacher, and « portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the vrindows,-— or the seats are at- 
uched to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The akles are not t»o arranged that eash sdiolar can go to 
sflid fjRHn his seat, change his position, hare access to his hooks, H- 
tend to his own business, be seen and appe o ached by the teaeher, 
without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, thenmmieler, 
and other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well 
regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door amMgements 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye, no scrapers and mats 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when performing me most private 
offices of nature. 

IL GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

1 . Location— Style— Construction. 

The location should be dry, quiet, pleasant, and in every respect 
healthy. To secure these points and avoid the evils which must tn« 
evitably result from a low and damp, or a bleak and unsheltered sits, 
noisy and dirty thoroughfares, or the vicinity of places of idle and 
dissipated resort, it will sometimes be necessary to select a location 
a little removed from the territorial center of the district. If possi^' 
ble, it should overlook a delightful country, present a choice of sun" 
shine and shade, of trees and flowers, and be sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds of winter by a hill-top, or a barrier of evergreens. As 
many of the pleasant influences of nature as possible should be gath- 
ered in and around that spot, where the earliest, most lasting, aad 
most controlling associations of a child's mind are formed. 

In the city or populous village, a rear lot, with access from two or 
more streets, should be preferred, not only on the ground of economy, 
hut because the convenience and safety of the children in going to 
and from school, the quiet of the school-room, and the advantage of a 
more spacious and retired play-ground will be secured. 

In the country, it will sometimes be desirable for two or more dis- 
tricts to unite and erect a schocd-house at some point, to whieh dl 
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die older children can go from all parts of the associated districts, 
while the younger attend school in their several districts. In this 
way the school-nouses can he more appropriately fitted up, and the 
advantage of a more perfect classification in respect both to instruc- 
lion and government, as well as a wiser economy in the employ* 
ment of teachers, be gained. 

The style of the exterior should exhibit good, architectural propor- 
tion, and be calculated to inspire children and the community gene- 
rally with respect for the object to which it is devoted. It should 
bear a favorable comparison, in respect to attractiveness, convenience 
and durability, with other public edifices, instead of standing in re- 
pulaiTe and disgraceful contrast with them. Every school-house 
should be a temple, consecrated in prayer to the physical, intellectu- 
al, and moral culture of every child in the community, and be asso- 
ciated in every heart with the earliest and strongest impressions of 
truth, justice, patriotism, and religion. 

The school-hoiise should be constructed throughout in a workman- 
like manner. No public edifice more deserves, or will better repay, 
the skill, labor, and expense, which may be necessary to attain this 
object, for here the health, tastes, manners, minds, and morals of each 
ancceasiTe generation of children will be, in a great measure, deter- 
mined for time and eternity. 

2. Size. 

In determining the sixe of a school-house, due regard must be had 
to the following particulars.-^ 

First. — A separate entry, or lobby, for each sex, furnished with 
Bcraper, mat, hooks or shelves, sink, basin and towels. A separate 
entry thus furnished, will prevent much confusion, rudeness, and im- 
propriety, and promote the health, refinement, and orderly habits of 
children. 

Second.— ^ A room, or rooms, large enough to allow, 1st, each occu- 
pant a suitable quantity of pure air, i. e. at least 150 cubic feet ; 2d, to 
go to and from his seat without disturbing an^ one else ; 3d, to sit 
comfortably in his seat, and engage in his various studies with unre- 
atricted freedom of motion ; and, 4 th, to enable the teacher to ap- 
proach each scholar in his seat, pass conveniently to any part of the 
room, supervise the whole school, and conduct die readings and re- 
citatioa of the several classes properly arranged. 

Third. — One or more rooms for recitation, apparatus, library, and 
other purposes. 

3. LlOHT. 

The arran^ments for light should be such as to admit an abun- 
dance to every part of the room, and prevent the inconvenience and 
danter of any excess, glare, or reflection, or of cross-light. A dome, 
«r ely4ight, or windows set high, adnut and distribute the light most 
ateaduy and equally, and with the least interruption from shadows. 
Light mm the north is less variable, but imparts less of cheerfulness 
ana vmnntli than from other directions. Windows should be insert* 
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ed only 6ii two sides of the room, at least three and a half or four 
feet from the floor, and should be higher and larger, and fewer in 
number than is now common. There should be no windows directly 
back of the teacher, or on the side towards which the scholars face, 
unless the light is modified by curtains or by ground glass. Every 
window should be suspended with weights, and furnished with blinds 
and curtains ; and if in a much frequented street, the lower sash 
should be glazed with ground glass. 

4. Ventilatiokt. 

Erery school-room should be provided with means of ventilation, 
or of renewing the vital portions of the atmosphere which are con* 
stantly absorbed, and of removing impurities which at the same time 
are generated, by the breathing and insensible perspiration of teacher 
and pupils, and by burning fires and lights. 

Tne importance of some arrangements, to effect a constant supply of 
pure air, not only in school-rooms, but in any room where living be- 
ings congregate in numbers for business or {Measure, and where fires 
or lights are kept burning, has been strangely overlooked, to the inevit- 
able sacrifice of health, comfort, and all cheerful and successful labor* 
We practically defeat the beautiful arrangements of our Creator by 
which the purity of the air would otherwise be preserved by its own 
constant renewal, and the harmonious growth and support of the 
animal and vegetable world maintained. We voluntarily stint our- 
selves in the quantity and quality of an article, which is more neces- 
.^ry to our growth, health and comfort, than food or drink, and which 
our beneficent Father has furnished pure, without money and without 
price, to our very lips, and so abundantly that we are, or should be if 
we did not prevent it, literally immersed in it all our lives long. 

The atmosphere which surrounds our earth to the height of forty-five 
miles, and in which we live, and move, and have our being, is com- 
posed mainly of two ingredients, oxygen and nitrogen, with a slight 
admixture of carbonic acid. The first b called the vital principle, me 
breath of life, because by forming and purifying the blood it alone sus- 
tains life, and supports combustion. But to sustain these processes, 
there is a constant consumption of this ingredient going on, and, as will 
be seen by the facts in the case, the formation and accumulation of 
another ingredient, carbonic acid, which is deadly hostile to animal life 
and combustion. This gas is sometimes found in wells, and wiB there 
extinguish a lighted candle if lowered into it, (and which should al- 
ways be lowered into a well before any person ventures down) and is 
not an uncommon cause of death in such places. It is almost alwa3rs 
present in deep mines and at the bottom of caverns. Near Naples 
there is one of this description, called the Grotto del Cane, ot the 
Grotto of the Dog, because the guides who accon^any strangers to 
the interesting spots in the vicinity of Naples, usually take a dog along 
with them to show the efifects of this gas upon animal life. Being 
heavier than common air it flows alons the bottom of the cavern, and 
although it does not reach as high as me mouth or nostrils of a grown 
man, no sooner does a dog venture into it, than the animal is seised 
with convulsions, gasps and would die if not dragged out of it into tht 
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pure air. When recovered, the dog sbowe no more disposition to return 
to the cayem, though called by his own name, than some children 
do to go to places cdled school-houses, where experiments almost as 
cruel are daily and hourly tried. But this gas, bad as it is in reference 
to animal life and £res, is the essential agent by which our earth is 
clothed with the beauty of vegetation, foliage, and flowers, and in their 
growth and development, helps to create or rather manufacture the ox- 
ygen, which every breathing creature and burning fire must consume. 
The problem to be solved is how shall we least mar the beautiful ar- 
rangement of Providence, and appropriate to our own use as little as 
possible of that, which though death to us, is the breath and the life 
blood of vegetation. 

The air which we breathe, if pure, when taken into the mouth and 
Doatrils, is composed in every one hundred parts, of 21 oxygen, 78 
nitrogen, and 1 of carbonic acid. After traversing the innumerable 
cells into which the lungs are divided and subdivided, and there coming 
into close contact with die blood, these proportions are essentially chan- 
ged, and when breathed out, the same quantity of air containes 8 per 
cent, less of oxygen, and 8 per ceiit. more of carbonic acid. If in this 
condition (without being renewed,) it is breathed again, it is deprived of 
another quantity of oxygen, and loaded with the same amount of car^ 
bonic acid. Each successive act of breathing reduces in this way, 
and in this proportion, the vital principle of the air, and increases in 
the same proportion that which destroys life. But in the mean time 
what has been going on in the lungs with regard to the blood ? This 
fluid, after traversing the whole frame, from the heart to the extrem- 
ities, parting all along with its heat, and ministering its nourishing par- 
ticles to the growth and preservation of the body, returns to the heart 
changed in color, deprived somewhat of its vitality, and loaded with 
impurities. In this condition, for the purpose of renewing its color, 
its vitality and its purity, it makes the circuit of the lungs, where by 
means of innumerable little vessels, inclosing like a delicate net 
work each individual air cell, every one of its finest particles comes 
into dose contact with the air which has been breathed. If this air 
has its due proportion of oxygen, the color of the blood changes from 
a dark purple to a bright scarlet ; its vital warmth is resTtored, and its 
impurities, by the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of 
blood, of which these impurities are made up, are thrown off in the 
form of carbonic acid. Thus vitalized and purified, it enters the heart 
to be sent out again through the system on its errand of life and be- 
neficence, to build up and repair the solid frame work of the body, give 
tone and vigor to its muscles and restring all its nerves to vibrate in 
muson with the ^orious sights and thiilling sounds of nature, and the 
still sad music of humanity. 

But in case the air with which the blood comes in contact, through 
the thin membranes that constitute the cells of the lungs, does not 
contain its due proportion of oxygen, viz. 20 or 21 per cent, as when 
it has once been breathed, then the blood returns to the heart unen- 
dued with newness of life, and loaded with carbon and other impurities 
whidi iwifi t it for die purposes of nourishment, the repair, and main- 
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tenance of the rigorous actions of all the parts, and especially of the 
brain, and spinal column, the great fountains of nervous power. If 
this process is long continued, even though the air be but slightly de- 
teriorated, the effects will be evident in the languid and feeble action 
of the muscles, the sunken eye, the squalid hue of the skin, the unnat- 
ural irritability of the nervous system, a disinclination to all mental 
and bodily exertion, and a tendency to stupor, headache and faintin?. 
If the air is very impure, i. e. has but little or no oxygen and mucn 
carbonic acid, then the imperfect and poisoned blood will act with a 
peculiar and malignant energy on the whole system, and especially 
on the brain, and convulsions, apoplexy, and death must ensue. 

Abundant instances of the beneficent effects of pure air, and the 
injurious and fatal results of breathing that which is impure, might be 
cited from the history of hospitals and prisons, and writers generally 
on health and education. In the Dublin Hospital, between the years 
1781 and 1785, out of 7650 children, 2944 died within a fortnight of 
their birth — ^that is, more than one in three. Dr. Claris, the physician, 
suspecting the cause to be an imperfect supply of pure air, caused it to 
be introduced by means of pipes into all of the apartments, and in con- 
sequence, during the three following years, only 165 out of 4242 died 
within the two first weeks of their birth — that is less than one in tvoen' 
ty. Dr. Buchan, at a little earlier date, by the same arrangement re- 
duced the mortality of children in a hospital in Yorkshire, from fifijf 
in one hundred to one in fifty. In these two cases there was an im- 
mense saving of human life. But the good done by these intelligeat 
and observing physicians was not confined to these hospitals. For 
in a few years, the results of their observation and labors led to the 
introduction of more perfect arrangements for a supply of pure air in 
all structures of a similar character in England and elsewhere. And 
at this hour (here are hospitals in this country and in England, in 
which there is a larger number of cubic feet of air, and that kept pure 
by perfect means of ventilation, allowed to eeuih patient, than is contain- 
ed in many school-rooms occupied by 20, 30, or 40 children, heated 
with a close stove, and provided with no means of ventilation except 
such as time and decay have made. 

The diminished mortality of prisons, and the almost entire disap- 
pearance of that terible scourge, the jail fever, so frequent before the 
days of Howard, is to be attributed mainly to the larger allowance 
and regular supply of pure air secured by improved principles of pris- 
on architecture and discipline. There are instances on record, where 
the inmates of prisons have escaped the visitation of some prevalent 
sickness, solely on the ground of their cells being better provided 
with pure air, than the dwelling-houses all around uem. The pris- 
oners in the Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, were unafiTected by the plague, 
which caused such dreadful mortality in that city, in 1645, and this 
exemption was attributed to their better supply of pure air. Humboldt 
in his Personal Narrative, mentions the case of a seaman who was at 
the point of death, and was obliged to be removed from his hammock, 
which brought his face to within a foot of the deck, into the open air, 
in order to have the sacrament administered as is the custom on board 
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tS Spanish Tassels. In this place he was expected to die, but the 
change from the stagnant, impure atmosphere in which his hammock 
was hung, to the fresh, purer atmosphere of the deck, enabled the 
powers of life to rally, and from that moment he began to recover. 
£Ten the miserable remnant of the party who were confined in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, sick as they were of a malignant, putrid fever, 
recovered on being admitted to the fresh air of heaven, under proper 
medical treatment Bui the history of this whole affair is a terrible 
lesson on this subject, which though often repeated, cannot be too 
often dwelt upon. This Black Hole is a prison in Calcutta, 1 8 feet 
sqnaxe, into which the Nabob of Bengal after the capture of Fort 
William from the British in 1 756, thrust 146 English prisoners. The 
only opening to the air, except the door, was by two windows on the 
same side, strongly barred with iron. Immediately on the closing of 
the door a profuse perspiration burst out on every prisoner. In less 
than an hour their thirst became intolerable, and their breathing dif- 
ficult The cry was universal and incessant for air and water, but 
the former could only come in through the grated windows, and the lat- 
ter, when supplied by the guards without, only aggravated their dis- 
tress. All struggled to get near the windows, and in this death-strug- 
gle as it were, many were trampled under foot. In less than three 
hours several had died, and nearly all the rest were delirious and 
prayed for death in any form. On the opening of the doors at six 
o'clock in the morning, less than eleven hours after it was closed, death 
had indeed come to Uie relief of 123 out of the 146, and the remain- 
der had sunk down on their dead bodies sick with a putrid fever. Now 
what did all this anguish, and these murderous results spring from ? 
From breathing over and over again air which had become vitiated 
and poisonous by passing repeatedly through the lungs, and by exhal- 
ations from the surface of the bodies of the persons confined there. 
^This terrible example," says Dr. Combe in his Principles of Phys- 
iology, " ought not to be lost upon us, and if results so appalling arise 
from the extreme corruption of the air, results, less obvious and sud- 
den, but no less certain, may be expected from every lesser degree 
ef impurity." 

'* In our school-rooms," says Dr. Bell, " churches, hospitals and 
places of public evening amusements, and even in our private dor- 
mitories, we not unfrequently make near approaches to the surama^ 
ly poisoning process of the Black Hole at Calcutta." We do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the evils produced by breathing frequent- 
ly, even for a short period at any one time, a vitiated atmosphere, 
because the ultimate results are both remote, and the accumulation of 
repeated exposures. Besides, the immediate efifects may be not only 
efight, but may apparently disappear on our breathing again a free and 
pore air, so that we forget to appreciate the temporary inconvenience 
4Nr sufihring, and to refer them to their true cause. How often do we 
retire at night, perfectly well, and rise up in the morning unrefreshed 
with sleep, with an aching head, a feverish skin, and a sick stomach, 
without reflecting that these symptoms of a diseased system are the 
neceeeary effects of breathing the atmosphere of a chamber, narrow 
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not unlikely, made still more close by a curtained bed, and exhausted 
of even its small quantity of oxygen, by a burning fire or lamp? 
These same causes, a little longer in operation, or a little more active, 
would produce death as surely, although not as suddenly, as a pan 
of ignited charcoal in the room. Who has not noticed that the faint- 
ing and sickness which so often visit persons, and especially females 
of delicate health in crowded churches and lecture-rooms, only occurs 
after the air has become overheated and vitiated, by having been a 
long time breathed, and that an exposure to the open air generally 
restores the irregular or suspended circulation of the blood ? In the 
relief and newness of life which we experience on emerging from such 
places of crowded resort, we forget that the weariness and languor, 
both of mind and body which we suffered within, were mainly the 
depressing effects of the imperfectly vitalized blood, and that the relief 
is simply the renovated life and vigor, which the same blood, purified 
of its carbon by coming in contact with the oxygen of the air, imparts 
to the whole system, and especially to the brain. But in spite of our 
forgetfulncss of the cause, or the apparent disappearance of the tem- 
porary inconvenience and distress, which should warn us to beware 
of a repetition of the same offence against the laws of comfort and 
health, repeated exposures are sure to induce or develope any tendency 
to disease, especially of a pulmonary or nervous character, in our con- 
stitutions, and to undermine slowly the firmest health. Who can look 
round on a workshop of fifteen or twenty females, breathing the 
same unrenewed atmosphere, and sitting perhaps in a position which 
constrains the free play of the lungs, and not feel that disease, and 
in all probability, disease in the form of that fell destroyer of our fair 
countrywomen, consumption, will select from among those industrious 
girls, its ill starred victims ? The languor, debility, loss of appetite, 
difficulty of breathing, coughs, distortion of the frame, (fallen away 
from the roundness natural to youth and health,) nervous irritability, 
and chronic affections of various kinds, so common among females 
in factories, even in our own healthy New England, or those who 
have retired from such factories to their own homes to die, or wear 
out a dying life all their days, are the natural fruits of an exposure, 
day after day, to an atmosphere constantly becoming more impure 
from the vitiated breath of forty or fifty persons, and rendered still 
more unfit for respiration by dust and minute particles floating in 
it, tending to irritate the already infiamed and sensitive membrane 
which incloses the air cells of the lungs. To this exposure in the 
workroom should bo added the want of cheerful exercise, and inno- 
cent recreation in the open air, and the custom of herding together 
at night in the small, unventilated sleeping apartments of our factory 
boarding-houses. 

In the school-room the same poisoning process goes on day after 
day, and if the work is less summary, it is in the end more extensive- 
ly fatal, than in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Every man and woman, 
who received any portion of their eaiiy education in the common school, 
can testify to the narrow dimensions, and low ceiling of the school* 
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rooms, and to the discomfort arising from the close, stagnant, offen- 
sive atmosphere, which they were obliged to breathe. Who does 
not remember the comparative freshness and vigor of mind and body 
with which the morning's study and recitations were begun, and the 
languor and weariness of body, the confusion of mind, the dry 
skin, the Hushed cheek, the aching head, the sickening sensaXions, 
the unnatural demand for drink, the thousand excuses to get out of 
doors, which came along in succession as the day advanced, and espe- 
cially in a winter's afternoon, when the overheated and unrenewed 
atmosphere had become obvious to every sense ? These were nature*s 
signals of distress, and who can forget the delicious sensations with 
which her holy breath, when admitted on the occasional opening of 
the door, would visit the brow and face, and be felt all along the revi- 
talized blood, or the newness of life with which nerve, muscle, and 
mind were endued by free exercise in the open air at the recess, and 
the close of the school ? Let any one who is sceptical on this point 
visit the school of his own district, where his own children perhaps are 
condemned to a shorter allowance of pure air than the criminals of the 
State, and he cannot fail to see in the pale and wearied countenances 
of the pupils, the languor and uneasiness manifested, especially by the 
younger children, and exhaustion and irritability of the teacher, a de- 
monstration that the atmosphere of the room is no longer such as the 
comfort, health and cheerful labor of both teacher and pupils require. 

In this way the seeds of disease are sown broadcast among 
the young, and especially among teachers of delicate health. "In 
looking back," says the venerable Dr. Woodbridge in a communication 
on school-houses to the American Institute of Instruction, '* upon the 
languor of fitly years of labor as a teacher, reiterated with many a 
weary day, I attribute a great proportion of it to mephetic air ; nor can 
I doubt, that it has compelled many worthy and promising teachers 
to quit the employment. Neither can I doubt, that it has been the 
great cause of their subsequently sickly habits and untimely decease." 
A physician in Massachusetts, selected two schools, of nearly the 
same number of children, belonging to families of the same condition 
of life, and no causes, independent of the circumstances of their sev- 
eral school-houses, were known to affect their health. One house 
was dry and properly ventilated — the other damp, and not ventilated. 
In the former, during a period of forty-five days, five scholars were 
absent from sickness to the amount in the whole of twenty days. In 
the latter, during the same period of time and from the same cause, 
nineteen children were absent to an amount in all of one hundred and 
for^-five days, and the appearance of the children not thus detained 
by sickness indicated a marked difference in their condition as to 
health. 

The necessity of renewing the atmosphere, does not arise solely 
from the consumption of the oxygen, and the constant generation of 
carbonic acid, but from the presence of other destructive agents, and 
impurities. There is carburetted hydrogen, which Dr. Dunglinson 
in his Physiology, characterizes, "as very depressing to the vital 
unctioiis. Even when largely diluted with atmospheric air, it occa^ 
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sions rertigo. sickness, diminution of the force and Telocity of 
the pulse, reduction of muscular vigor and every symptom of di- 
minished power." There is also sulphuretted hydrogen, which the 
same author says, in its pure state, kills instantly, and in its dilu- 
ted state, produces powerful sedative effects on the pulse, muscles, 
and whole nervous system. There are also offensive and destructive 
impurities arising from the decomposition of animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in contact with the stove, or dissolved in the evaporating 
dish. 

The objects to be attained are — the removal of such impurities, as 
have been referred to, and which are constanUy generated, wher- 
ever there is animal life and burning fires, and the due supply of that 
vital principle, which is constantly consumed by breathing and com- 
bustion. The first can be in no other wfty effectually secured, but 
by making provision for its escape into the open air, both at the top 
and the bottom of the room ; and the second, but by introducing a 
current of pure air from the outside of the building, warmed in win- 
ter by a furnace, or in some other mode, before entering the room. 
The two processes should go on together — i. e. the escape of the 
vitiated air from within, and the introduction of the pure air from 
without. The common fireplace and chimney secures the first ob- 
ject very effectually, for there is always a strong current of air near 
the floor, towards the fire, to support combustion, and supply the par- 
tial vacuum in the chimney occasioned by the ascending column of 
smoke and rarified air, and in this current the carbonic acid and other 
impurities will be drawn into the fire and iipthe chimney. But there 
is such an enormous waste of heat in these fireplaces, and such a 
constant influx of cold air through every crevice in the imperfect fit- 
tings of the doors and windows, to supply the current always ascend- 
ing the chimney, that this mode of ventilation should not be reKed 
on. The common mode of ventilating, by opening a window or door, 
although better than none, is also imperfect and objectionable ; as 
the cold air falls directly on the head, neck, and other exposed parts 
of the body, when every pore is open, and thus causes discomfort, 
catarrh, and other more serious evils, to those sitting near, besides 
reducing the temperature of the whole room too suddenly and too 
low. This mode, however, should be resorted to at recess. 

There should be one or more openings, expressly for ventilation, 
both at the top and the bottom of the room, of not less than twelve 
inches square, capable of being wholly or partially closed by a slide 
of wood or metal, and, if possible, these openings, or the receptacle 
into which they discharge, should be connected with the chimney or 
smoke-fiue, in which there is already a column of heated air. By an 
opening in or near the ceiling, the warmer impurities (and air when 
heated, and especially when over-heated, will retain noxious gases 
longer) will pass off. By an opening near the floor, into the smoke- 
flue, the colder impurities (and carbonic acid, and the other noxious 
gases, which at first rise, soon diffuse themselves through the at- 
mosphere, cool, and subside towards the floor) will be dniwn in to 
supply the current of heated air and smoke ascending the chimney. 
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These openings, liowever, may let cold air in, and will not always 
secure the proper ventilation of a school-room, unless there is a cur- 
rent of pure warm air flowing in at the same time. Whenever there 
is such a current there will be a greater economy, as well as a more 
rapid and uniform diffusion of the heat, by inserting the outlet for the 
vitiated air near the floor, and at the greatest distance from the inlet 
of warm air. 

The ventilation of factories, mines, reading rdoms, and halls in«> 
tended for large assemblies of people, has received, of late, much at- 
tention from men of science and large practical views in England. 
In factories, the large apartments are heated by steam or hot water 
pipes, and the air which has become vitiated by breathing and per- 
spiration, is drawn out by a fan-ventilator. This contrivance resem- 
bles somewhat our common fanning mill, or machine for winnowing 
grain. The impure air of the room is drawn into the fan to supply 
uiat which is condensed by the revolving wings, and forced out 
through a pipe leading into the open air. 

In the House of Commons, the rapid change of air is effected by 
means of an artificial draft in a chimney erected on the outside of 
the building, and in which a large fire is kept burning, for this pur- 
pose solely. The fresh air from without is first introduced through 
a perforated wall into a chamber below, connected by doors with an 
apartment containing the hot water apparatus for warming the house. 
The pure air can then be warmed or not, according to the season of 
the year, before it passes into the apartments above. This is done, 
not by rising in a large volume, through one or two openings, but im- 
perceptibly through a large number of very small holes in the floor. 
The air thus admitted, after becoming vitiated by respiration and 
combustion, escapes through apertures concealed in the ornaments 
of the ceiling into a common flue or receptacle above, which is con- 
nected by a descending pipe with the chimney noticed before. In 
warm weather, the air, before passing into the house, is cooled and 
freshened by jets of water playing through it, and by the melting of 
bags of ice suspended in the chamber below. 

The rooms of the Wellington Club, Liverpool, are warmed and 
rentilated in nearly the same way. The air from without is first 
cleansed from all particles of coal dust, and other impurities, by 
being passed through water, and then brought to the right tempera^ 
ture by steam pipes in the air-chamber below. It is then forced into 
the room by a revolving fan through a band of minutely perforated 
zinc, which skirts the large apartments. Concealed in the ornament- 
al work of the ceiling, are openings communicating with an air- 
chamber above, in wUch is a chimney shaft, and in the draft pro- 
duced by a fire in this, the vitiated air is carried off so rapidly that 
the odor of a small quantity of rose-water poured into the air-cham- 
ber below, is, in a few seconds, perceptible in every part of the 
loom. 

The principles involved in the expensive modes of ventilatioa 
above described, can be carried out in any apartment heated by a fur* 
ntce or other modes of warming pure air before it is introduced 
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which will be treated of in speaking of the temperature of school- 
rooms. 

There is a mischievous error prevailing, that if a room is kept at 
a low temperature there is no need of ventilation. Dr. Alcott men- 
tions the case of a teacher, who when asked if she did not find it diffi- 
cult to keep her room ventilated, replied, " not at all, it is one of the 
coldest rooms in the city.'* The necessity of ventilation arises from 
the consumption of the oxygen and the generation and accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid principally in breathing, and both of these pro- 
cesses can go on and do go on, in a cold room, as well as in a warm one, 
if human beings are collected in it, and goes on rapidly and fatally ac- 
cording to the number of persons and the size and closeness of the 
apartment. Dr. Amott, in his work on " warming and ventilating," 
mentions a striking instance of popular ignorance with respect to this 
subject, and of a mischievous practice founded upon that ignorance 
among some poor girls in Buckinghamshire, England, who gain- 
ed their livelihood by lace-making. To save the expense of fire 
they were wont in winter to choose among the rooms belonging to 
their families, the smallest which would contain to the number i 
of twenty or thirty of them, and then to congregate and keep them- 
selves warm at their work by breathing. The atmosphere of the room, 
as might have been expected by any one acquainted with its consti- 
tution and the process going on, although unperceived by themselves, 
soon became exceedingly ofifensive to a stranger entering, as well as 
highly injurious to them. The pale faces, broken health and early 
deaths of many of these ignorant self-destroyers were the identical re- 
sults, a little more remote, which are caused by the atmosphere of our 
school-rooms, churches, manufactories and other places where men, 
women or children, are crowded together. These results are quick- 
ened in an overheated atmosphere, because such air has less oxygeD| 
and retains the impure gases longer. Still the scenes of death and 
misery in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have taken plape, if the 
same prison-house had been in Greenland. 

6. Temperature. 

The means of producing, difiusing and duly regulating artificial 
heat in a school-room, is, in a climate like ours, another of the indis- 
pensable conditions of health, comfort and successful labor. To 
efifect this, the structure must not be " a sununer-house for winter 
residence," but be calculated to keep out the cold wind and espe- 
cially to prevent its entering at cracks, and defects in the doors, win- 
dows, floors, and plastering, so as to fall suddenly and directly only 
on the feet, neck, or other sensitive and exposed portions of the body. 
Fuel of the right kind, in the right condition, in suitable quantity aim 
in due season must be provided. The best modes of consuming it so 
as to extract its heat and diffuse it equally through all parts of the 
room and retain it as long as is safe, must be resorted to. The means 
of regulating it, so as to keep up a uniform temperature in different 
parts of the room, and to graduate it to the varying circumstance 8 of a 
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school at different periods of the dajr, and in different states of the 
weather, must not be overlooked. 

The open stove with large pipe, not bending till the horizontal part 
is carried ten or twelve feet above the heads of the children, affords 
as effectual, economical and unobjectionable a mode of consuming the 
fuel and disseminating the heat as any stove of this kind. It is far 
superior in point of economy to the open fireplace, as ordinari- 

S constructed, in which near seven eights of the heat evolved ascends 
e chimney and only one eighth, or according to Rumford and Frank- 
lin, only one fifteenth is radiated from the front of the fire into 
the room. It has to some extent the cheerful light of the open fire, 
to which habit and association have attached us, and the advantages 
of the latter, in opening broadly near the floor, and thus drawing in 
the colder air with the carbonic acid in the current which goes 
to sustain the combustion and ascend the large pipe of the stove. 
Unless the common mode of constructing fireplaces and chim- 
neys can be greatly improved, or the original Franklin fireplace 
or the double fireplace be substituted, there is no advantage in tne open 
fireplace which cannot be secured in the large open stove. The orig- 
inal Franklin stove^ or fireplace was constructed of cast iron, and by 
means of a circuitous chimney or smoke fine, which was surround- 
ed and intersected by air passages, opening at one end out of doors, 
and at the other into the room, the heat of the fire was retained, 
and a current of fresh warm air was constantly flowing into the room. 
This is quite a different thing from the ordinary open fireplace. The 
doubk fireplace is a modification of Franklin's plan. It is made from 
any common fireplace by inserting within it another fireplace made 
of soap stone, leaving an empty space of about an inch in depth, be- 
tween the two, so that when finished the back and sides may be hol- 
low. This hollow space, communicates at one end with the open air 
by a pipe, and the other opens into the room, on the side of the chim- 
ney. In this fireplace the advantages of an open fire of wood or coal 
can be enjoyed at the same time a current of air is warmed in 
the rear of the fire. 

Various plans have been proposed and adopted, to make the com- 
mon stove, whether close or open, serviceable in warming pure air 
before it is thrown into the room. Mr. Woodbridge in his essay on 
school-houses, describes one as follows : — the stove is inclosed on 
three sides in a case of sheet iron, leaving a space of two or three 
inches beneath and around the stove, and as it rises around it becomes 
warmed before it enters the room at the top of the case. The case 
is movable so as to allow of the cleaning out of any dust which might 
collect between it and the stove. Mr. Palmer in his Manual for 
Teachers, secures the same object by conducting the air from without, 
into a passage which traverses the bottom of the stove five or six times 
before it enters the room, and thus becomes warm. 

In MiWuf 8 patent ventilating school-house stove the air is conducted 
from without, mto a chamber below the fire-plate, and after circulating 
through pipes around the fire, escapes into the room. A more minute 
dsKnption will' be given in the second part of this essay. 
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The same tiling can be secured by a similar arrangement connect* 
ed with stoves for burning arthracite coal. In the Ounsted stove, for 
instance, the pure air from without can be made to pass in con* 
tact with the exterior, as well as the interior surface of the radiators 
and thus be warmed before entering the room* This^ stove has an 
advantage, in admiting of the slow combustion of billets of wood in 
connection with nut or pea coal, and thus maintaining a fire which 
will keep up a uniform temperature of the proper degree at the 
cheapest rate. The large radiating surfacoi which is nmhing more 
than prolonged pipe, conveniently arranged, imbibes and diffuses all 
the heat evolved by the combustion of the fuel, so that at the point where 
it enters the chimney, the heat of the pipe is scarcely perceptible. 

The best mode, however, at the same time of warming and ventila* 
ling a schoolroom, especially if it is larger is by pure air heated in a 
stove or furnace placed in the cellar or a room lower than the one to be 
warmed. No portion of the room, or the movements of the scholars^ 
or the supervision of the teacher, are encumbered or interrupted by 
stove or pipe» The fire in such places can be maintained with< 
out noise and without throwing dust or smoke into the room. The of* 
fensive odors and impurities of burnt air, or rather of particles of veg* 
etable or animal matter floating in the air, are not experienced. The 
heat can be conducted into the room at different points, and is 
thus diffused so as to secure a uniform summer temperature in eveiy 
part of it. A room thus heated, even without any special arrangements 
for this object, will be tolerably well ventilated, for the constant influx 
of warm pure air into the room will force that which is already in it out 
at every crack and crevice, and thus reverse the process which is or* 
dinarily going on in every school-room. By an opening or rather sev* 
eral smaU openings into the ceiling, or a flue, which in either case 
should connect with the outer air, the escape of the impure air will 
be more effectually secured. 

But whatever may be the mode of warming adopted, whether by 
open fireplace, or grate, stove for wood or coal, or furnace, the tern* 
perature of the room should be uniform, and of the proper degree in 
every part. Not a child should be exposed to sudden and extreme 
changes of temperature, or compelled when overheated, or at any time, 
to sit against an inlet of cold air, or, with cold feet. This last is a vi- 
olation of an indispensable condition of health. To secure a uniform 
temperature, a thermometer will not only be convenient, but necessary. 
It cannot be ascertained, for different parts of a room or for thirty or 
forty persons, differently circumstanced as to heat or cold, or differ- 
ently employed, some of whom are seated, some standing or changing 
their position from time to time, without some less variable ai^d uncer- 
tain standard than the teacher's feelings. However anxious he may 
be to make every scholar comfortable, he cannot be conscious at all 
times of the differing circumstances in which they are placed. He is 
not exposed to the rush of cold air from a broken or loose window, or 
from cracks in the ceiling, or the floor. He is not roasted by a seal 
loo near the stove. He is not liable to a stagnation of ike blood in 
the feet from want of exercise or an inconvenient bench. Eteo though 
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ke were capable of ihna ajnupathiaing with them, the tempenuuie of 
the room after the fire is thoroughly going, and the doors closed, may 
pass gradually from 65^ to 9(P without the change becoming percep* 
tible. Now though we may breathe freely in such an atmosphere, 
gradually heated, we cannot pass into the open air 40^ or 50^ colder, 
as would be the case on most winter days, and much less receive a 
current of such air on a portion, and a sensitive portion of the body, 
without great danger. With a thermometer in the room, the begin- 
ning and progress of such a change would be indicated, and could 
be guarded against* 

In our arrangement for artificial warmth, especially in all stoves for 
burning anthracite coal, where intense heat is liable to be communi- 
cated to the iron surface, if we would preserve the purity of the atmos- 
phere at all degrees of temperature, it is necessary to secure the 
presence of a certain quantity of moisture. The difierence between 
winds blowing from difierent quarters, as to health and comfort, is 
principally owing to the proportion of moisture they contain. When- 
ever Uie air has less than its due proportion, it becomes powerfully 
absorbent of it in every thing with which it comes in contact, whether 
vegetable or animal. Hence the impression of burnt air, the disagree- 
able sensation of dryness on the surface of the body, and the deUcate 
membrane of the throat, the shrinking and cracking of furniture, the 
Uight and withering of plants, which are universally experienced in a 
dry and overheated apartment. Most of these and other efiects may 
be avoided by not overheating the air, but not altogether. There is 
a difierence in the moisture of the atmosphere at difierent times, 
without reference to artificial warmth, and however careful we may 
be to maintain a uniform low temperature in a school-room, we are 
liable to experience some of the inconveniences above referred to« 
These can be avoided, even where the room is overheated, by an evap- 
orating dish supplied with pure water. The water should be frequent- 
ly changed. The gathering and settling of dirt and other impurities 
in the vessel containing the water can be guarded against bv closine 
the top except to admit a suspended linen or cotton cloth, which wiU 
abs(Nrb the water and give it out again from its exposed surface. 

7. Seats and Desks for Scholars^ 

In the construction and arrangement of the seats and desks of a 
school-room, due regard should be had to the convenience, comfort 
and health of those who are to occupy them. To secure these ob- 
jects, they should be made for the young and not for grown persons, 
and of varying heights, for children of difierent ages, from four 
years and under, to sixteen and upwards. They should be adapted 
to each other and the purposes for which they will be used, such 
as writing and ciphering, so as to prevent any awkward, incon- 
renient or unhealthy positions of the limbs, chest or spine. They 
should be easy of access, so that every scholar can go to and from his 
seal and change his position, and the teacher can approach each scholar 
sad give the requured attentioa and instruction, without distorbing 
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any lother person than the one concerned. They shonld be so arranged 
as to facilitate habits of attention, take away all temptation and en- 
couragement to violate the rules of the school on the part of any 
scholar, and admit of the constant and complete supervision of the 
whole school by the teacher. 

Each scholar should be furnished with a seat and desk, properly 
adapted to each other, as to height and distance, and of varying heights, 
(the seats from nine inches and a half, to fifteen and a half, with 
desks to correspond) for children of different age or size. The seat 
should be so made, that the feet of every child when properly seated, 
can rest on the floor, and the upper and lower part of the leg form 
a right-angle at the knee ; and the back, whether separated from, or 
forming part of the adjoining desk behind, should recline to cor- 
respond with the natural curves of the spine and the shoulders. 
The seat sliould be made, as far as possible, like a convenient chair. 

The desk for a single scholar should be, at least, two feet long 
(two and a half is better) by eighteen inches wide, with a shelf be- 
neath for books, and an opening in the backside to receive a slate. 
The upper surface of the desk, except three or four inches of 
the most distant portion, should slope one inch in a foot. On 
the level portion, along the line of the slope there should be a groove 
to prevent pens and pencils from rolling off, and an opening to 
receive an inkstand. The top of the inkstand should be on a level 
with the desk, and be covered by a metallic lid. The end pieces or 
supporters of the desk should be so made as to interfere as little as 
possible with sweeping. 

If the desk is made to accommodate two scholars on one seat, 
a partition, extending from the floor for four or five inches above the 
surface of the desk, should separate them, and if possible they should 
belong to different classes, so that one will be in his seat, while the 
other is at recitation. 

The desk should not be removed from the seat either in distance 
or height, so far as to require the body, the neck or the chest to be 
bent forward in a constrained manner, or the elbow or shoulder blades 
to be painfully elevated whenever the scholar is writing or ciphering. 
These last positions, to which so many children are forced by the 
badly constructed seats and desks of our ordinary school-houses,'have 
led not unfrequently to distortions of the form, and particularly to S||[- 
nal affections of the most distressing character. Such marked results 
are principally confined to females of delicate constitutions and stu- 
dious and sedentary habits. While boys and young men engage in 
active exercise and sport during the recess and at the close of the 
school, and thus give relief to the overstrained and unnaturally applied 
muscles, and restore the spring or elasticity to the cushion-like 
substance which gives flexibility to the spinal column; girls ex- 
ercise less in the open air, indulge but little in those sports which 
give variety of motions to the joints and muscles, and are confined 
to duties and studies which require their being seated out of school 
hours too much and too long at any one time. 

The effects of the posture above described, in writing or ciphering, 
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SMinerviied and even induced hy iheir being eompelled to lean a^nsl'j 
Am tmttow edge of the writing desk, when their faces are turned ta*l 
wirdt the teacher. This edge comes against the weakest portion of I 
the hnok, tind the inconvenience or paio forces those exposed to it, ig f 
^rf '.V resting the elbows on the desk, and thus givinj^ an un-^, 

nail irion to ihe slioulder-blades^— or if no support of ihe kin# j 

m |jfu¥id«d» they lean .igJiins^t each other, support ihe back by closin 
the hands over the knee, or resort to some other awkward or unnatur 
pOitiionf which if long continued will cause more or less of structure | 
^fiation^ amount ing not unfrequently to positive disease or deformity-* 

Dr. Woodward in a comiimniciiiion appended to Mr. Mann's R**] 
pott* remarks : — ** High and narrow seats are not only extremely i 
comfortable for the young scholar, tending constantly to make hjiii| 
restie^i and noby, disturbing his temper and preventing his atlentiom 
10 his hixik?* ; bm they have also a direct tendency to produce deformt^j 
of hi« limbs. As the limbs of children are pliah'le or flexible, they ar#f 
inad^ fo l^tow out of shape by such awkward and unnatural positions. 

•* S^ats without backs have an equally unfavorable inHuence upotf^j 
ihe spinnl rolumn. If no rest is afforded the backs of children whU#| 
iie«t«d, they almost ncce^'sarily assume a bent and crooked position. 
%mh U position often assumed and long continued ^ lends to that deform j 
fnity which has become extremely common with children in modem | 
times ; and leads to diseases of the spine in innumerable instance«| 
especially with delicate female children," 

Dr. J- V. C> Smith, of Boston, in his Anatomical Class Book,' J 
sny« :^^** There is a radical defect in the seats of our school-roomsrl 
Malfomiation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs ending in consump* ] 
lion and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, havt j 
often had their oKgin in the school-room ^^* Again, '* To these wretch* 
ed anieles> vix, badly construeted seats and writing desks, are we ta j 
look ill some measure for the cause of so many distortions of the bonesi i 
«p]nal disease Sf chronic alfections now so prevalent throughout tha 
eountry.*' \ 

Dr. Wtrrent in his admirable lecture before the American Instituto \ 
vi Inslnjction, in 1 830* which should be in the hand of every teacher 
and parent, nays : — ** In the course of my observation, I have been 
able to satisfy myself ihnt alxmt one half the young females brought I 
ijp as they arc St present, undergo some visible and obvious change of] 
iilniLHure ; that a considerable number are the subjects of great and r 
pertnTinent deviations, and thai not a few entirely lose their health from 
ibe TH^nner in which they are reared.*' And among the causes whickl 
lead to such mournful results, he enumerates the unnatural elevation | 
of the rii^ht shoulder, the habit of bending the neckf and the stooping] 
posture 0i the body when engaged in writing, or similar exercises at j 
school. I 

No ebrild should under any circumstances be long, or frequently esG*-] 
posed to any one or all of these causes of discomfort, deformity or die* j 
Seats and desks can be as easily and chlaply made of dilfereJil j 
tiia, and for convenient and healthy postures, as they are now, 
reference to any such considermtions, If desJts muBt be ftt^ 
%* 
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tached to sides of tbe room, which is objecdonaUe iti respect to i 
of sapenrision, habits of study, as well as the morals, manners and 
health of children, then let the seats be provided with a movable back 
like those in rail-road cars and in no case be made for m<Nre than two« 
The kind of back referred to, is cheap aud convenient for desks co»* 
structed and arranged on any other plan. It not only affords a propel 
support to the back, but will allow of ihe scholars standing up behind 
the seat for reading or recitation, or even for a frequent change of po- 
sition which is so much overlooked in schools, and by students 
of every grade. No position, if long continued, is more irksome or 
more unhealthy, or at least operates so insidiously, and yet directly to 
derange the circulation and other vital functions, as sitting, especially 
upright, or with the neck and chest bent forward. To young childreB, 
it is cruel in the extreme, and wars directly with all healthy and sym- 
metrical growth, besides ruining the temper, and imparting a lasting 
distaste to study, the school-room, and the teacher. 

Little children are made to suffer, and many of them permanently, 
from being forced to sit long in one position, without any occupation 
for mind or muscles, on seats without backs and so high that their feet 
cannot touch, much less rest on the floor. Nothing but the fear of 
punishment, or its frequent application, can keep a live child still under 
such circumstances, and even that, cannot do it long. Who has not 
an aching remembrance of the torture of this unnatural confinement, 
and the burning sense of injustice, for punishment inflicted for some 
unavoidable manifestation of uneasiness and pain I Even though the 
seats kre as comfortable as can be made, young children cannot and 
should not be kept still upon them long at a time, and never without 
something innocent or useful to do, and under no circumstances, lon- 
ger than twenty-flve or thirty minutes in one position, nor so long at 
one study, and that with frequent and free exercise in the open air. 
To accomplish this, great and radical changes in the views and prac- 
tice of teachers, parents and the community must take place. No 
where, in the whole department of practical education, is a gradual 
change more needed, or should be sooner commenced. 

If school-houses are to consist of but one room for all the children, 
regard must be had to the varying circumstances of the winter and 
sunmier school. In the former, the larger and older children predom- 
inate, and in the latter, the younger and smaller, and yet in both, the 
younger and smaller are sadly neglected, not only in matters of in- 
struction, but in physical comfort. In summer, they, or at least, a por- 
tion of Uiem, are seated ** beyond soundings,'* on seat» intended and 
occupied by the older scholars in winter ; and in winter, they are packed 
away on smooth, high, backless slabs, and in a roasting proximity to 
the fire. Now there is no way of remedying this state of things, but 
by having a school-room large enough to accommodate all who may 
attend, and to have seats and appropriate desks for all the children, 
be they young or old, large or small. In the winter, let so many of 
the seats and desks for the smaller children as are not wanted be re- 
moved to the attic, or the wood-room, and their places sup{died by some 
for the older, and in the summer let this anangement bo revened. 
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The aoal effectatl way of securing appropriate accommodations 
for children of different age and size, is to have two or more school- 
rooms, one of which shall be for the younger, and be fitted up accord- 
ing. At one end, with no windows in the wall, should be a plat- 
form of seats rising one above the other, on which the children can 
be arranged at snttable times, for inspection as to cleanliness, for man- 
ual exercise, and for all simultaneous exercises, such as singing, 
simple operations of mental arithmetic, reading of scriptural and other 
moral stories, and lessons on real objects, pictures and other nsible 
ittnstntions. The gallery is an economical arrangement in .respect 
to snace and expense, and enables the children to fix their eye more 
easuy on the teacher, and the teacher to observe, explain, be heard, 
and direct more perfectly every movement of the children, and both 
teacher and children, to profit by the great principle of social sympa- 
thy, and imitation. Along the sides of the room should be a pas- 
sage at least two feet wide, and then a desk, so made as to hold a 
thm layer of sand, and receive a slate for each scholar, no matter 
how jTOimg. The center of the room should be unencumbered with 
fixtures of any kind, so as to allow of the arrangement of the school 
into drafts or classes, and the free movements of tne children when ne- 
cessary. Whatever may be the intellectual and moral exercises of 
schools for small children, they should be varied and in such a man- 
ner as to require frequent and varied physical movements — both change 
of position and place, from sitting to standing, from desk to gallery, 
marching, clapping of hands, and other exercises of the joints and mus- 
cles which shall bring them all into play, singing, &c. Even with 
this diversity of occupation in doors, young children, whose healthy 
and sjrrametrical growth is governed by the great laws of constant and 
cheerittl motion, require gamboling, frolicsome exercises for ten or 
fifteen minutes, as often as every hour they are mentally occupied, in 
the open air, if it is pleasant, or in the woodshed or other cover- 
ed building, in damp or rainy weather. A play-ground, safe from all 
eaqposnre of the -health and limbs of children, large enough to allow 
of trundling the hoop, and of free exercise of the limbs, supplied 
with a circular swing, &c., is an indispensable appendage to a school 
where children are to be reared with vigorous and symmetrical bodies. 

8. Arrangements for Teacher. 

The arrangements for the teacher should be such, that he can sur- 
rey the whole school at a glance, address his instruction, when neces- 
sary, to the whole school, approach each scholar in his seat without 
incommoding any other, and conduct the recitations most convenient- 
ly to himself, and with the least interference with the study of the 
school. 

With llus view, his seat and desk should be placed in front of the 
school on a raised platform ; the aisles should be so arranged as to 
separate each range of the scholara^ seats ; and an open space, or 
appropriate seats, should be provided for the reciting classes, in front 
or the ttde of his desk ; or what would be better, a recitation room 
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goognphy. In this ocmnection, and as introductory to drawing; 
plans of the school-house, playground, rillage-green, district, town, 
and county, will lead children to an accurate conception of states, 
continents, the earth, and the system of which it forms a part. The 
ideas connected with the subjects last named, cannot bl properly un- 
derstood without a globe, tellurium, orrery and similar apparatus. 

Counters, or flat pieces of wood about an inch long and half an inch 
wide, a numeral frame, real measures of every kind, linear, superfi* 
cial, solid and liquid, weights, models and diagrams of the geometri- 
cal forms, and solids, — articles which the pupil can touch, see, exam- 
ine, experiment with, copy on the slate or blackboard, wUl prore 
invaluable helps in teaching children to form correct elementary ideas 
of number, size, distance, form, and measurement. 

The study of giH)graphy and history can be made far more useful 
and interesting by pictures representing the great curiosities of nature 
and art, views of cities, and other places memorable for great events, 
the manners, dress, edifices, ruins &c., peculiar to each country. 
One set of plates, could answer very well for all the schools of a so- 
ciety or town, and pass in succession through the several districts. 

For the study of the natural sciences, and there is no study which 
can be made more useful or delightful in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, cheap collections of minerals, and specimens or drawings of 
plants and animals, would not only be useful but necessary. In this 
department the children could collect their own cabinets, and an inters 
change of specimens between the different districts and towns be e& 
fected. Some of the hot days of summer had better be spent in the 
fields, or the woods in search of the beautiful things which God has 
scattered over the earth and through it, with a teacher, who has 
a taste for natural science, than in the hot, unshaded school-bouse of 
many districts. 

The Magic Lantern in almost any of its improved forms, and espe- 
cially in Carpenter's, is accompanied with diagrams to illustrate as- 
tronomy, natural history, cities, landscapes, costumes, &c., which 
bring the objects and truths represented so vividly before the youngs 
that they never can forget them. 

The inefficiency of school education of every name, is mainly ow- 
ing to the want of such cheap and simple aids as have been Inriefly 
alluded to above, and of methods of instruction based upon, and 
adapted to them, begun early and continued throughout the whole 
course. Hence much of the knowledge of eariy life is forgotten, utd 
more of it lies in dead, useless, unassimilated masses, in the memoiy. 
It does not originate, or mould, or color the meditations of the closet, 
and is not felt in the labor of the field, the workshop, or any of the 
departments of practical life. The knowledge then found availa- 
ble is the result of self-education, the education attained after leaving 
school by observation, experience and reading. Under any opportu- 
nities of school education, this self-education must be the main re- 
liiBce, and the great object of all regular school arrangements should 
1^ 10 ^nke up the spirit, and begin the work of self-cultore ts early 
«1 widely as possible. 
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of slilet, win more lihm pay for the latter, eBpeckUy if Uiey are soil 
in a good oak frame, fastened tigb Uy around the corners by a band j 
of sheet iron, or even by cord or wire. The iron or wire, if uaei},| 
should not project beyond the aiuface of the frame, or U will acratchj 
the desk. The most appropriate place for the slate is an opening in] 
ihfi backside of the desL The pencil holder can be made of bnia$] 
or tin, about the size of a quiU, with two slits at the end into which 1 
a short peice of pencil can be put. Without such a holder, no child! 
ahouM be allowed to use a short pencil. He will immediately aoi 
quire the habit of conlraciing his fingers around it, so as to unfit him* 
«elf for holding a pen properly* If pencil holders are not provided, 
a long pencil should be, and the brittlenesa of the common slate pen- 
cil can be obviated by railing it up in strong paper covered with paste. 
When dxy^ the paper and pencil can be shaped like an ordinary 
lead pencLI. 

With the blackboard and slate, there is no study from the simplest 
rudiments up to the highest department of science which cannot be il- 
histraled and taught to better advantage, than without them, while 
there aie some to whose attainment ihey are absolutely indispensable. 
It la painful to go into our schools, and see how many little children 
are trying to sit still, with no occupation for the hands, the eye, or the 
cnind, who might be innocently and usefully employed, iu a sand 
dealt, or with a slate and pencil, in printlnf the alphabet, combining 
lebtefa, syllables, or words, copying the outlines of angles* circles, sol- 
iiU, or maps, diagratne, real objects ; thus acquiring knowledge 
m wfiU aa correctness of eye and rapidity of hand, which will be of 
great use afterwards in learning to write and draw with the pen om 
paper, ll will be found inviriably ihal eliildren, who begin early 
with the use of the slate, and the blackboard. In writing, drawing, 
spellingH, arithmetic, grammar^ are more accurate, rapid and practical 
s<*IioUts than others much older and with better opportunities in other 
roBpects, who have not l>een accusiomed to their use^ The above 
articles of apparatus may be considered indispensable, and should 
pot be left to the chance supply of parents. But there are other means 
in training the senses and forming correct elementary ideas which 
should be provided as far as practicable. 

A clock, which strikes ai stated intervals, is indispensable to a just 
diatribulion of the teacher^s time and attention among the "rarious 
classes and studies of the school, and may be made highly useful in 
imparting a correct elementsry know ledge of the comparative lengths 
of dt^erent portions of time, from a second to a century, and so of the 
ehronology of the human race, 

Tb# measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked ofifon the edge 
of tho blackboard, will give a correct and visible standard of distance, 
to wliich all atatemeuts, or references in the lessons can be brought 
to the test. 

The cardinal points accurately ai curtained by the compass, paints 
ad on the ceiling, or on the teacher's platform* and associated by fro- 
nuent references of the teacher, with the parts of the heavens in which 
fJie sun rises and sets, will be of incalculable senrice in the study of 
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done, for it will open the fountains of knowledge witboQl money, and 
without price, to the humble and the elerated, the poor and the rich. 

11. Yard and External AitRANOBMSNTa. 

The external arrangement of a school-hoose, as connected with its 
attractiveness and conrenience, and the health, manners, morals, love 
of study and proficiency of the pupils, must not be overiooked. 

The building should not only be located on a dry, healthy and plea- 
sant site, but bo surrounded by a yard, of never lees than half aaacre, 
protected by a neat and substantial incloeure. Tliis yard shoaM be 
lai^ enough in front, for all to occupy in common for recreation and 
sport, and planted with oaks, elms, maples, and other shady trees, 
tastefully arranged in groups, and around ihe sides. In the rear of tho 
building, it should be divided by a high, and close fence, and one por- 
tion, apprc^riately fitted up, should be assisned exclusive for die 
use of the boys, and the other, tor the girls. Over this entire amnge- 
ment, the most perfect neatness, seclusion, order and propriely should 
be enforced, and every thing calculated to defile the mind, or wovnd 
the delicacy or the modesty of the most sensitive, ahoidd recetve at- 
tention in private, and be made a matter of parental advice and 
co-operation. 

In cities and populous districts, particular attention sbsald bo paid 
to the playground, as connected with the physical educsiion of ehil* 
dren. In the best conducted schools, the playgrouid is now regard- 
ed as the vneootred school-room, where the real ^^positions, and Imfaita 
of the pupils are moro palpably developed, and can be more wisely 
trained, tl»n under the restraint of an ordinary schoolnroom." These 
grounds aro provided with circular swings, and are large enough for 
various athletic games. To protect the children in their sports in 
inclement weather, in some places, the school-house is boilt on piers; 
in others, the basement story is properly fitted up, and thrown open 
as a playground; and in others, tho wood, or coal shed is built 
large for that purpose. Under any circumstances the soho<4-rooai 
shmild not be used for any other, than purposes of study and conver- 
sation. 

An appropriate place for fuel should be provided, which, it may 
be well to remark, should be supplied of the right quality, in proper 
quantity, in due season, and in the right condition for being usiad. 

Every school-house should have its own well, with suitable airange- 
ments for drink, and for the cleanliness of the pupils. 

A bell is always found an essential help in securing punctual al- 
tendance^ and determining when the time of recesa begins and i 
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m. PLANS OF SCHOCML-HOUSES. 

In detennining the details of construction and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the variring cir- 
cuinstances of country and city, of a large and a small number of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
instroction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there wiU be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arranged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a sommer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
mnsl be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all, 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. Ia snuJl villages, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
piquls. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given u% 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades — ^vis. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or Grammar ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of li^ge cities, regularly organized 
Infiuit Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul- 
tatt of the nKmds, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitations, 
mnst have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitation, or the 
several classes in distinct rooms under appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur« 
•nad, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, nrach ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, iii devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
stmction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of which, with explanations and descrip* 
tions, will be here given. 
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1. Plans of School-houses rbcohhenoed bt practical 
Teachers and Educators. 

Plan, &o. rbcommbndbd bt Dr. Alcott, and bt thb Ajcebican Insti- 
tute or Instruction. 

In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction offered a premium for the 
beet Essay *^ On the Canstrvetion of School-hauseSf** which was awarded in 
Auff. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott, of Hartford. The Priae Essay* was 
published in the proceedinffs of the Institute of the same ^ear, tosether with 
a ** Plan for a Village School-house^^ devised by a Committee or the Direc- 
tors of the Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended by Dr. Alcott, although less 
complete in some of its details, is substantially the same as that recommended 
by Mr- Mann, and can be easily understood by reference to the cot of the 
latter on the opposite page. The room, to accommodate 56 pupils each, with 
a separate seat and desk, and from 8 to 16 small children with seats for two, 
should be 40 ft. long by 30 wide. The teacher^s platform occupies the north 
end of the room, towards which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, (each 3 ft. by 14 inches,) the 
front of one desk constituting the back of the seat beyond. The top of the 
desk is level, with a box and fid for books, Ac. The aisles on each side of the 
room, are 3 feet wide, and those between each range of seats and desk is 18 
inches. A place for recitation 8 feet wide extends across the whole width of 
the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. The room can be warmed 
by stove, placed as in the cut referred to, or bv air heated b^ furnace or stove 
in the basement. The room is ventilated dv openings m the ceiling. A 
thermometer, library, museum, Ac, are to be rumished. 

In the *' Plan for a village School-house^'^* the school-room is 48 ft. long bjr 
35 wide, to accommodate eighty scholars with separate scats. The details 
of the arrangements are nearly the same as were at that date recommended 
for schools on the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recommended by the 
British and Foreign School Society — except that the floor of the room is 
level, and the seats are provided with backs. In the explanations accompanv- 
iag the plan, the Directors recommend, that in villages and populous neigh- 
borhoods, Uie children be classified according to age and attainment into a 
series of schools, and that appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 

Plan rbcohmcndid bt Horace Mann. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on School-houses, supplementarrto 
his ** First Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of £aii- 
cation,'* which discusses the whole subject of school architecture with great 
fulness and ability. This document may be found entire in the BCassschn- 
setts Common School Journal, Vol I., and nearly so, in the Connecliinil 
Common School Journal, Vol. 1., and the New York District School Joanal. 
Vol. 3. It fixed public attention on the defecu of these edifices, and has fed 
to extensive improvement all over that Commonwealth. Dnrint tiiS IffB 
years immediately following its publication, over §616,000 wers «S| 
the construction of 405 new houses, including landjJbrtaiBSg A^ 
$118,000, in the substantial repairs of 439 more. The lufBri 
first sum has been expended in the cities and large TillsgeB u w 
of the state, where may now be seen specimens of tb« baitl * 
the best schools, in our country. The fdknring |48SI t 
tiidly the views submitted by Mr. BCsmi, in Us Sq^sH-Bl 

• This Essay of Dr. Alcott wis the pioM«r pwMliilii 
lowed in 1833117 a "Rewirt on Si A §§ l m mm ^ ^mmk 
published by the £ssex Couoty Tesefattff^ Asp 
vigorous exposition of the eTils resaltiag faJB 
Btatf of school-housef , as they wan at ttslw 
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A. RepreMnty the teMher^ dnk. B B. Teacher's platform, from 1 to 3 fV. in heickt 
C. Step tor aacending the platform. L JL Gaaes for books, apparatas. cabinet, «o. 
H. Pupils* single desks, 2 ft. bjr 18 inches. M, Pupils' seat, 1 ft. ^ 20 inches. /. Aisles, 
1 ft. 6 inches in width. 2>. Place for stove, if one be used. E. Room for recitation, for 
retiring in case of sudden indisposition, for interview with parents, when necessanr, &e. 
It niay also be used for the library, &c. F FFF F. Uoon into the boys' ana girls' 
entries — from the entries into the school-room, and from the school-room into the recita- 
tion looo. O O O O. Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 

For seetion of seat and desk constructed sfter Mr. Mann's 
plan, see p. 47. To avoid the necessitT of fitting up the 
sane school-room for old and young, and the inefficiency of 
such country schods as we now have, Mr. Mann propoaed 
ia this Report a union, for instance of four districts which 
did not eovor more than four milea square, and the erection 
of foarprunary school-houses, (a a a a) for the younger chil- 
dren en each district, to be taught by female teachers, and 
one central or high school, (A) for the older children of the 
fonr dietiiets, tanght by a well Ratified male teacher. This 
plan it leconmended for its wise use of the means of the 
distrkts, and the eiBcieney of the instruction given. 
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Plakb, &c., bccommended bt Giorob B. EiUMOir. 

The '' School and Schoolmaster/** contains a rerj valaafale chapter on 
school-houses, by Mr. Emerson, the President of the AmerietQ Institute of 
Instmotion, illustrated by drawings, which, with the permission of the alithors 
and publishers are introduced here. The whole cnaptert as the prodnction 
of one of the most eminent teachers and writers on education of the a^, 
should be studied by every one who would become thoroughly anqnaintiw! with 
the subject. Most of his valuable suggestions are subffoined. 

Situtition. — So much do the future health, vigor, taste, and moral principles 
of the pupil depend upon the position, arrangement, and eonstmction of the 
school-nouse, that everything about it is important. When the most desira- 
ble situation can be selected, and the laws of health and the dictates of taste 
may be consulted, it should be placed on firm ground, on the southern declivi- 
tv of a gently sloping hill, open to the southwest, from which quarter comes 
the pleasantest wmds in summer, and protected on the northeast by the top of 
the hill or by a thick wood. From the road it should be remote enough to 
escape the noise, and dust, and danger, and yet near enough to be easily 
accessible by a path or walk, always dry. About it should be ample spaocL 
a part open for a play-ground, a part to be laid out in plots for flowers and 
shrubs, with winding alleys for walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of stag- 
nant pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleak hilltops or dusty plains, should 
be carefully avoided. Tall trees should partially shade the grounds, not in 
stifi*row8 or heavy clumps, but scattered irregularly as if bjr the hand of Na- 
ture. Our native forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, that the 
grounds must be very extensive to afford room for even a sin^e fine sneei- 
men of each ; yet this should, if possible, be done, for children ought early to 
become familiar with the names, appearance, and properties of these noUert 
of inanimate things. The border of a natural wood may often be chosen for 
the site of a school ; but if it is to be thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, 
and, from limited space, a selection is to be made, the kingly, magnificent 
oaks, the stately hickories, the spreading beech for its deep mass of shade, 
the maples for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the nsefai 
ash, the soft and graceful birches, and the towering, columnar sycamore, 
claim precedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, with their hang- 
ins, fragrant flowers ; the tulip-tree ; the hemlock, best of evergreens ; the 
celtis, or sweet gum ; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horiaontal branches and pol- 
ished leaves ; the walnut and butternut, the native poplar, and the aspen. 

Of extremely beautiful American shrubs, the number is so great that Iliave 
no room for a list. What place intended to form the taste of the young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, cornels, roses, Tibumums, 
magnolias, clethras, honeysuckles, and spireas 1 And whoever goes into the 
woods to gather these, will find a multitude of others which he will hardly 
consent to leave behind. The hilltop should be j»lanted with evergreens, 
formins, at all seasons, a barrier against the winds from the north and east 

Of the flower plou, little need be said. They must be left to the taste of 
the teacher, and of cultivated persons in the district. I can only recommend 
our wild American plants, and again remind the reader, that there is hardly a 

* The " School and SchooUnaMtcr,'* a Manasl for the ute of Teschen, Emp&oven, 
Trustees, laspectors, &c., du:., of Common Schools. Part I. By Alonio Potter, D. D. 
Part II. By George B. Emenon. pp. 552. Haiper dt Brothers, 83 Cliff street. New 
York. Price, gl. *^ 

This excellent treatise, the most raloable contribation yet made to the edueational li^ 
erature of our country, was prepared and published originatly at the expense of Jamei 
Wads worth, Esq., of Geneseo, N. Y., in 1842. By him a copy was presented to each of 
the 11,000 school districts of that state. Following this noble example, the Hon. Maitia 
Brimmer, the present mayor of the city of Boston, cansed to be printed, at his expense, 
such a number of cnpiea as would supply one copy each to all the school districts, sna 
one copy each to all the boards of school committee men, in Massachusetts. 

llie work should be scattered broadcast through eveiy state in the Union. In Isigs 
mdtrs, or for gratuitous distribution, it can be had of the publishers at s reiy low late. 
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toantrr town io New York or New England, from whose woods ttnd mead- 
ows a nondred kinds of flowers ought not be transplanted, of beauty enough 
to form the chief ornament of a German or Endishgarden, which are now 
neglected only because they are common and wild. Grarden flowers need not 
be excluded ; and if either these or the former are cultivated, the great ob- 
ject, to present something to refine and inform the taste, will be, in some de- 
gree, aecompUshed. ' 

If proper mclosed play-grounds are provided, the master may often be pres- 
ent at the sports, and thus become acquainted with the character, of his pu-* 
pils. If ehildren are compelled to resort to the highway for their amusements, 
we ought not to woiider that they should be contaminated by the vices, brawl- 
ings, and profanities, which belong to frequenters- of highways. 

iSi2re."*The room shoald be sufficiently large to allow every pupil, 1. to sit 
eomfortably at his desk ; S. to leave it without disturbing any one else ; 3. to 
see eiplanations on his lessons, and to recite without being incommoded or 
incommoding others ; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere^ 

If the first three objeots are fully provided for, the space on the floor will be 
sufficient. But to secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must be not less than 10, and, if possible, 1:3 or 14, feet high. 

Arrangemeni.^For the accommodation of 56 scholars, so as to give ample 
room for moving, for recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
should be 38 feet br 95, and 10 feet in height within. This will allow an en- 
try of 14 feet by 7f, lighted bv a window, to be furnished with wooden pegs 
for the accommodation of clothes ; a wood-room, 10 feet by 7}, to serve also 
as an entnr for ^rls at recess, or as a recitation room ; a space behind the 
desks 8 feet wide, for fireplace, passage, and recitations, with permanent 
seats against the wall 10 or II inches wide ; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, Uackboards, globes, and other apparatus for teach- 
ing ; the remaining npAoe to be occupied by the desks and seats of the schol- 
ars. For every additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened 2^ feet* 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of different dimensions. A desk 
for two may be 3^ or 4 feet long. If the younger children are placed nearest 
the master^s desk, the desks in the front range may be 13 inches wide, the 
two next 14, the two next 15, and the two most remote 1(5, with the height, 
respectively, of 24, 25, 26, and 27 inches. The seats should vary in like 
manner. Those in the front range should be 10 inches wide, in the two next 
10k in the two next 11. in the two last 11| or 12 ; and 13|, 14, 15, and 16 
incnes, respectively, high. All edges and corners are to be carefully rounded. 

It is verv desirable that the north end of the school-house be occupied by 
the master's desk ; that this end be a dead wall ; that the front be towards 
the south ; and that the desks be so placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, 
shall look towards the north. The advantages of this arrangement are, 1. 
that the schohirs will obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of geo- 
graphy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking northward ; 2. the 
north wall, having no windows, will exclude the severest cold of winter ; 
3. the scholars will, in this case, look towards a dead wall, and thus avoid 
the great evil effacing a glare of light ; or, if a window or two be allowed in 
the north wall, the light coming from that quarter is less vivid, and. therefore, 
less dangerous, than that which comes from any other ; 4. the aoor, being 
on the sooth, will open towards the winds which prevail in summer, and/rom 
the cold winds of winter. 

If, from necessity, the house must front northward, the master's desk 
should be still in the north end of the room, and the scholars, when seated, 
look in that direction. 

The end of the room occupied by the master should be fitted with shelves 
for a library and for philosophical apparatus and collections of natural curios- 
ities, such as rocks, minerals, plants, and shells, for elobes and for black- 
boards. The books, apparatus, and collections should be concealed and pro- 
tected by doors, which may be made perfeotlv plain and without panels, so as 
to be painted black and serve as blackboards. They may be conveniently 
divided by pilasters into three portions, the middle one for books, the otben 
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ftwf ipparatiis and cotlections. On one of the pilaaters mtf he ike dock ; on 
the other a barometer and thermometer ; on shelves in l^e corners, the 
riohee, and over the libnury in the center, the study card. <>«« of the pflas- 
ters may form part of the ventQating tube. The master's ^form may be 
raised eight inches. For all these purposes, the space in front of the ranges 
of scholars* desks, shoald be not less 
than seven or eisht feet wide ; ten 
or twelve would be much better. 
The sides and front of this space 
should be furnished with seats ten 
or eleven inches wide, for recitation. 
By means of a large movable black- 
board, this space may be, in case of 
need, converted into two, so that 
two classes may recite at a time, 
tn a school intended to accommo- 
date more than 64 pupils, there 
ought also to be a space for recita^ 
tion in the south end of the room^ 
separable by movable blackboards 
into two. 

The entry should be lighted by a 
window, and be furnished with 
wooden or iron pins for the accom- 
knodation of hats, bonnets, and 
cloaks; and there should be a wood- 
closet large enough to contain two 
or three cords of wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used as a recita- 
tion room. 




Movable Blackboaidv 



By making the ceUing of the entry and wood-oloset only seven feet high) 
two coomioaious rooms for recitation may be formed a£ove them, lighted 
from the window over the front door, and accessible by stairs from Withm the 
school-room. 

Warming. — ^In a suitable position) 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick nreplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, bv a casing of brick, leaving) be* 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 34 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place^ The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 




Fireplace^ 



A. Horitontal section. B. Pefpendioalar section, e. Brick walls, 4 inches thick. 
d. Air space bietween the walls, e. Solid fronte of masonfy. /. Air box for supply of fivsh 
air, eztcQdiag beneath the floor to the front door. j. Openings on the sides of the fire* 
place, for the heated air to pass into the room. A. Front of the finplaee and msntelpiecfc 
I. Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space bstween thefiisplMe sad walL k, Psp 
lition wall i Floor. 
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rifle at leuC two or three feet abore the hollow back, ajid may ha fannonnted 
hy a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passase, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicuTarly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

Tm advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but jrives the pleasant heat of an 
open firepuoe ; 8. none of the heat of the fuel w3l be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended ht eaoogh to communicate nearly all the heat contained m 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
Iv pouring into the room, will diffuse an eauable heat throughout every part : 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cola 
wiU enter by cracks uid windows, and the fireplace will have no tendency to 
smoke ; 6. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controUed, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, Uiere must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be plsced 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register m the 
floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 

VetUilati4m. — ^A room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easfly ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. For the first part of the morning, the open fireplace may suffice. 
But this, though a very effectual, is not an economiiMl ventilator ; sad when 
the issue throuirh this is closed, 
some other must be provided. The 
aoflt effective ventilator for throw- 
ing out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
flae at the point where it passes 
throa^ the roof Warm air natu- 
rafly rises. If a portion of the 
snoke-finebe inclosed by a tin tube, 
it will warm the air within this tube. 
aad give it a tendency to rise. If, 
th«a, a wooden tube, opening near 
the floor, be made to communicate, 
by its upper extremity, with the tin 
tabe, an upward current will take 
pboe in it, which mil always act 
wktnevtr tk$ smaU-Jlua is warm. 

h is better, but not absolutely es- 
flSBtia], that the opening into the 
wooden tube be near the floor. The 
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CtMd* 8 IM to HI bMlL) 
Yentilatiag Appantui. 



caibonie acid thrown out by the A. Air box, 1 foot square, or 24 inchet by % 
ItMa rises, with the warm breath, fo^ered by the Dilastsr. mud opeung at the Ami^ 

uTthe perspirable matter from the fd^^^^tnt^tTLi^^^"^^ 
^ wit). th« ir.rm J«^,«KU ^._ \^ »?«/«• »*? diameter, beiag a contmuaUoa of 
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with the wwm, invisible va- ^^ ^, to^ tj^roogh the center of which ^ 
. to the top of the room. There c. The smoke flue, 8 inches in diameter. D. 
I aoon cod, and sink towards Caps to keep out the rain. 
thefloor; and both earbonie air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equally dif- 
fined throiigh every part of the room. 

SeaU and Desks.— InatetA of a seat and desk for each pupil. Mr. Emei^ 
eon leeommeDds that two seats should be contiguous. In his drawings, the 
desk ia perflsctly level like a table, and the back to the seat is perpendicular. 
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is to finish cisht feet hi^K 

the inside wall to show hke 

a screen, not rising to ilie 

roof, and the space above 

be open to the scboul- 

ruoui, and used to put 

away or station school ;tp* 

paratns. This screen! tl<e 

wall may be hung uith 

hats and clothes, or the 

triangular space next the 

window may be incloseil 

for this purpose. '\Ur 

face of the octagon oppo< 

site to the porch, has a 

wood-house attached to it, 

serving as a sheltered way 

to a double privy bcyondL 

Tliis woodhouse is open 

on two sides, to adroit of 

a cross draught of air« 

preventing the possibiljty 

of a nuisance. Other 

wing-rooms (A A) may bo 

attached to the remaining sides of the octagon, if additional conveniences for 

closets, library, or recitatinn-roonis l>c desired. 

The mode here suggested, of a lantern in the center of the roof for lifting 
all common school-houses, is so great a change from common usage in our 
country, that it requires full and clear explanations for its execution, and plain 
and satisfactory reasons for its general adoption, and of its great excellence in 
preference to the common mode. They are as follows, viz. : 

1. A skyliglit is well known to be far better and stronger than light from 
the sides ot the building in cloudy weather, and in morning and evening. The 
di(Tcrcnce is of the greate»t importance. In short days (the most iwed for 
schools) it is still more so. 

2. The light is far bettor for all kinds of study than sidelight, from its quiet 
uniformity and equal distribution. 

3. For smaller houses, the lantern may be square, a simple form easily 
constructrd. The sides, whether square ur octagunal, should incline like the 
drawing, but not so much as to allow water condensed on its inside to drop 
off, but run down on the inside to the bottom, which should be so formed as 
to conduct it out by a small aperture at each bottom pane of glass. 

4. The glass required to light a school-room equally well with side lights 
would be double what would be required here, and the lantern would be se- 
cure from common accidents, by which a ereat part of the glass is evury year 
brokers 

5 The strong pro;iiri>^iiy whbli schijiars havo to look out by a side win- 
dow vtCiM tm m^Hily [ivtvifnted^ o^ the ishutii^rs to sido aportures would only 
be i^\n*fyf'A wh^n thi* w^riu -tveaibf^r w tin Id require it (ot air^ but never in cool 
rri^forw no ^bss would bo ubiid. The abutters being made 
^* m wmWt, would make tho snhool-room much warmer 
'r hetii^ iM> well vantiktedf and so high iu the cen- 

p-M(u hnng in the certtor of the room, has 

^^ h it Eo all parts, and t^qually to all the 

ctdicukrly up, wiiliout any incon- 

luHf a^rid the reteAtion or escape 




bard stofio, laid with mor- 

nod cover eii ^ith l| plink, 

^y t with a liQet, ohainlmd 
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Tins dfsijjn for a school-hmjse intends to exhibit t moflel of i^tfies« and close 
ceonflmy: The principles of fitness are< I- Ampie dimtJistotuf, wiili very 
ii0»Tly ihf ttasi posstblfi tenglk a/ wuil fox its incloaure, the roof being coo* 
flniet^d without tie beams, the upperand Jower ends of Ihe raflera Iming held 
jllic waJl plates and frame al the foot of Ihe lantern- The ceiling may 
fw the timtjer-work of the roof, ot it may be pla^ererl. 2. Li^hf, um/frrm 
ittre, and a free ventilation, ftectir*^d by a lantern li<rhi, thus avoiding 
findows (except for nir in summer,) and giiinirii; wall-ruEjm for black- 
mapSH modeh, atid t Unfit rations* Side wiiidoA^s are showru in Ihe 
r, and i»ay be ma*!*? an addithn bv those who douSt ihe cfliciencj of ih© 
bfit^fft lijyhi. (The hntcrn is not only best for light, but it la essentia for a 
frt iion.) Wlh siieh a light, admitted eqii-^lly to all the desks, th^re 

v^r M'OBTeniencc fro m shadows* The attention of the sch til am will 

•#ii' -ted by occurrence* or objects out of floors. There will be less 

tl hroken glass T as the sushi's will be re moved from ordinary a,cci- 

11 i room, accordinij to this* plan, is heated by a fire in the center, 

either in a stoTc or frate, with a pipe coing directly thronffh the roof of the 
lantrrn, nnd finishinjT outside in a sheet-iron vase,^ or other approiiriato ea^ 
Tr 'H Im! ULStefully fsi-^btoned, with a hot-air chamber ne^^r the floor, fio 

H! I Ijtrge riidjiitifijj sorfji^re before the heit is allowed to escape* 

Th(« IV ij I !^(-L*ure a oniform tomperainre in every p:irt of the room, at the «ame 
tim* thftt the incoRTenience from a pipe pa^^ing directly over the heads of 
rbiWri ti 1m fi voided* The octagonaJ shape wdl admit ui afiv number of seats 
til. ccordinpto the size of ihe room ^) arranged parallel with the slde^, 

ffut ;is described m specification, or on such principles a* may be pre* 

t*^, Thi! mijsier^s seat may \m in the center of the room, and the seats be 
^letinstni€''ted that the scholars may sit with their backs to the center^ by 
1i%tcti iJieir attention will oot be diverted by faeinff other scholars on the op- 
poiita aidef arid ret so that at times they may all face the master, and the 
m^hole ffehiMjl be formed into one claAs. Tlie lobby next to the front door is 
aide Itrf^i (9 hy sd) eo that it may serve for a renitziwn-WQm^ This lobby 
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The hooae should staod in a drj and airy aitnation* krjie enoagli to allow 
a Kpaciioaa ^y ground. No paina ahould be spared on this principal and par* 
amount department of a proper infant school. The more extensiTe the 
mnnd may be, the better ; but the smallest siie for 800 children ought to be 
100 ibet in length, hv at least 60 in breadth. It should be walled round, not 
no much to prevent the children from straying, as to exclude intniders upon 
them, while at pli^ : for this porpoee, a wall or close imling, not lower than 
six feet high, will be foood sufficient. With the exception m a flower borte] 
from four to six feet broad all round, lay the whole around, after lereling and 
draining it thoroughly, with small binding gravel, wnich must be always kept 
in repair, and well swept of loose stones. Watch the gravel, and prevent the 
duldten making holes in it to form pools in wel weaSier ; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and ahmba, and 
make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the wnHschenr and otker 
fruit trees and currant bushes ; place some ornaments and taelml deeova' 
tiotts in difierent parts of the border— as a honeysuckle bower, te., and sepa* 
rate the dressed ground from the graveled area by a border of etrawbuiy 
plants, which may be protected from the feet of the children by % skirting « 
wood on the outside, three inches high, and painted greeuj aU round the 
gtound. Something even approaching to elegance in the dressing and dedung 
of the playground, will afford a lesson whidi may contribute to reflnemeat 
and comfort for life. It will lead not only to clean and comfortable dweOmgi| 
but to a taste for decoration and beauty, which will tend mainly to exad 
•coarseness, discomfort, dirt, and vice, from the economy of the humbler 
classes. 

Por the excellent and safe exercise afforded by the Rotary Swing, eieot, H 
the distance of thirtv feet from each other, two posts or masts, from aixleeii 
to eighteen foet high above the ground ; nine incnes diameter at the foot, di« 
minishing to seven and a 
lialf at top ; of ffood weU- 
neasoned, hard timber ; 
charred with fire, about 
tltfee feet under ground, 
fixed in sleepers, and 
bound at U^ with a strong 
iron hoop. In the mid- 
dle of the top of the post 
is sunk perpendiculariy 
a cylindrical hole, ten 
inches deep, and two 
inches in diameter, made 
strong by an iron ring 
two inches broad within 
the top, and by a piece of 
iron an inch thick to fill 
Up the bottom, tightly 
ued in. A strong pivot 
of iron, of diameter to 
turn easily in the socket 
described, but with an 
little lateral play as pee- 
sible, is placed vertically 
in the hole, its upper end 
standings inches above 
iL On this pivot, as an 
axle, and dose to the 
top of the post, but so as 
to torn eamly, is fixed a 
whed of iron, twenty- 
four inches diameter, 
strengthened by four 
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PULir, &C., Of SoHOOL-ftOOM AND GeoUUDS FOE AN iNTAlfT SoBOOL. 

The foUowia^ plan and ezidanations are eondenaed from a yalnable manu- 
al for teaohesB m infant and primary schoola, entitled '' Infant Education," 
one of Chaoibera* Educationai Coarse, paUiflhed at ESdinborgfa, in 18i0. It 
it nearlj similar to the ||lan recommended by BIr. Wilderspin in his " Infant 
School System,,'' and his *' Education for the Young," and by Mr. Stow, in 
the *' Bianual on the Training System for Infant and Juyenile Schools.** 
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tre thiM fedt from tbA floot. Tho•^oIlth6Mmth^tretM»vUadwit|lell^ 
taina and blinda. 

The proper Tentilation of the room ia prorided fbr br the Ipwenitf of thd 
tipper aaah, and by an opening 14 inchea by 18, near tne ceiling, into a ilo6| 
(Fi|^. 0.) c, which leada into the open air. Thia optming Can he enlaigedf 
diminiBhed, or entirely doeed b:f a abutter controlled by a cord. 

The aidea of the room are ceUed all round with wood aa high aa the wis^ 
dow Bill, which, aa well u the reat of the wood work of the interior, ii 
painted to reaemble oak. 

Taking the AboTeeleTationan4 plan as the baeia, Mr. DwUit, the editor of 
the New Yofk Diatrict School Journal, recommenda the fcxlowinff enlaiie^ 
tnent and modification of the interior arrangementa, aa a good modelfor a w 
trict numbering 66 pupila. 









The building is 36 h, lontf by 36 wide, and 19 ft. high from the groimd to 
the eaVea. including d ft. base. V. Main entrance. C Outer enti^. 
W. Door leading into clothea entry B. X. Door into achool-room 34 ft. by 
24, tod 16 ft hiffh in the clear. N[ Stoye D. Receas tor wood. Y. Doof 
to recitation and library room A. M. Platform for recitation. 0. Teacher*a 
desk. P. His seat, and R. aheWes for hie books, Stc, S. Map of the World» 
tod on the opposite side of teacher^ a blackboard. E. Center aiale 9 ft. 
wide. 1^ 1?' Division aisle, 16 inches, and Cr G side aisles, 90 inches. 
K. Desk fbr two pupils, 4 ft. long by 18 inches wide. J. Seat for two, 19 
inches wide, and yarying from 9^ mches to 16 high. H I. Seat and deak for 
one pupil. Z. Windows three on each side. L L. Ventilation and amoke 
flue. The details of construction are the same aa in the preceding plan. Mr. 
Dwight jrives the following speci^ation. 

The eleyation of building 36 ft. by 26 wide, the height of posts 17 feet, in- 
cludiog sills and plates. The foundation course to be 9 feet out of, and 2 under 

Sonbd. The foundation should be drained by a blind drain running around on 
e oataide ^f foundation wall at bottom, 6 m. by 6 in., filled with pounded 
B. Size of siUs, 8 by 8 in. ; posts, 8 by 8 in. ; plates, 8 by 8 in. ; stud- 
.'1 hry 8 in, 16 inches from center, with the exception of nartitiona in the 
. which should be 3 by 4 in. ; there should be 9 pair of trussel or prin- 
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«1 nnera for support of roof, size of timber aa follows : Tie beams 8 by 8 
t imebil rafters^ 6 by 8 in. ; king posts, 7 by 8 in. ; jack braces^ 6 by 7 
^ii5IxBlUnni| S b^ 4 in., two feet apart. Floor timbers, 3 by 10 m., two 
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teholin. Back of the teacber is a ranM of shelves 5, already supplied with ft 
library of oear 400 Tolumes, and a globe, outline maps, and other apparatus. 
On the top of the case is a clock. A blackboard 5 ft. by 4, is suspended 
oo weight8| and steadied by a groove on each end, so as to admit or being 
raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in front of the book case, avd in 
full Tiew of the whole school. At the bottom of the blackboard is a trough 
to reeeiTe the chalk and the sponge, or soft cloth. 
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The passagee D D, are 2 ft. wide, and extend round the room ; £ E Ture 
15 inches, and aUow of easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F is 5 ft. 3 inches, and in the center stands an open stove C, the pipe of 
which goes into one of the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by s 
thermometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former, 
constituting the back or support of the latter, which slopes 3^ inches iu 16. 
The seat also inclines a little from the 
edge. The seats vafy in height, 
from 9 1 inches to 17, the youngest 
chUdren occupying thoee nearest the 
platform. The dedts are 3 ft. long by 18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath 
for books, and a groove on the back side 6, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, with 
whieh each desk is furnished by the district. The upper surface of the 
desk, except 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot, 
tad the edge is in the same perpendicular line with the front of the seat. 
The level portion of the desk has a groove running along the line of the 
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Top ofDetk. Section o( Seat tnd Desk. * 

dope a, (Fiff. 4) so as to prevent pencils and pens from rolling off, and an 
opening c, (Fig. 8) to receive an inkstand, which is covered by a metal- 
Kelid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on the south side, eontain 
each 40 panes of 8 b]r 10 glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
weights so as to admit of being raised or lowered conveniently. The silla 
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Plaks, &e., Of A SoBooL-Hooii nr WAiHurcrraii DwnuoT, RAwnwu^Ot. 

This house is calculated to accommodate at least one hundred children* 
divided into a lower and upper department. For the present, the basement 
is not fitted up. and the upper room is arranged for a school of at least 
sixty pupils, or the ordinary school age, and is recommended for ooontry 
districts of that number of children. 

The building stands back 
94 feet from the highway, 
op a dry, pleasant site, and 
at a oistance from any 
other building. The lot 
includes a quarter of an 
acre, and is divided in the 
rear into two yards, one 
for the boys, and the other 
for the girls. 

It is built of brick, with 
some reference to the laws 
of good taste, as well as 
comfort and convenience. 
The wood work of the in- 
terior is painted to resem- 
ble oak- 

The exterior dimensions 
are 40 by 96 feet. The 
recess occupied by the col- 
umns is 4 by 8 feet; entry 
or lobby, (Fig. 9, A) is 8 
it. wide ; the upper school- 
room is 30 by 95 feet, and 
14 high in the clear; the 
space in front of the desk 
is 8 ft. 6 inches wide : the side aisles (C C) are S feet wide ; the space in 
the rear (F) 4 feet wide, and the aisles between the desks (D D) each 9 
feet 7 inches ; each range of desks is 18 feet lone by 4 feet wide. 

The entrance is in front into a lobby (A) one side of which (a) is approptri- 
ated to the girls and the other (b) to the boys, and each side is fitted up with 
shelves, (a a) and hooks for hats, and outer garments. Scrapers, (r r) mats, 
(t t) and a shelf (c) for pail, wash basin, towel, drinking cup, &c., are pro- 
vided for the comfort and convenience of the children, and to enable the 
teacher to enforce habits of neatness, order and proprietv. 

There are three windows on the north, and three on tne south side, each 
with 39 lights of 19 by 8 inch glass. These windows are inserted nearly 4 
feet from the floor, are hung (lx>th upper and lower sash) with weights, and 
provided with Venetian blinds. 

There is an opening near the floor, and another near the top of the room, 
into a flue (t) which leads into the open air. These openings ean be en- 
larged, diminished, or entirely closed, at the discretion of the teacher. The 
windows ean also be conveniently lowered or raised, both at the top and the 
bottom. 

The room is warmed by a close wood stove, (S) the pipe from which is 
carried ten feet above the heads of the children into the smoke flue (A). 
The heat is regulated by a thermometer. 

There are three ranses of seats and desks, capable of accommodating, 
when completed, 18 scholars each. In the first range the back seat is 18 
inches high, and the desk, (the front edge) 90 inches from the floor, and the 
front seat 1 1 inches, and the corresponding desk, 93 inches ; in the second, 
the same proportion is observed, except tluit the whole range is 1 inch low- 
er, and the third, one inch lower than the second ; i. e. the back seat of 
the third range is 16 inches, and the corresponding desk, 97 inches, and the 
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front test 9 inehes, and the 
dofik 21 inches from the floor. 
Each scholar is proTided with 
a chair, (Fig. 3) detached 
from the desk behind, and 
fratened to the floor by an iron 
pedestal. Each range of desks 
la divided by a partition ex- 
tending from the floor to four 
inches above the surface of 
the desk. This partition, to 
TR^iich the desks are attached, 
fives great firmness to each, 
aad at the same time separates 
the scholars from each other, 
and economizes room. Each 
desk is two feet long, (it 
ahookl be 9 A. 6 inches) and 
from 13 to 18 inches wide, 
with a shelf beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk, except 
3 inches of the most distant portion, elopes 1 inch in a foot. Along the 
edge of the slope and the level portion, is a groove, to prevent pens and 
pencils from rolling oflf, and in tne level part an opening (b) to receive a 
slate, (and there should have been another (c) for the inkstand, with a butt 
or metallic lid to close over it. Each desk should also have a sponge, pen 
wiper, and pencil hdder, (a tin tube,) attached to it.) 





Range of Seats and Desks. 




To accommodate six of the 
oldest and largest scholars in 
winter, a desk like a table leaf, 
will be attached to the highest 
end of each range (Fi^. 3, 4, e 
e e) and to accommooate the 
same number of the smallest 
in summer, sand desks, (Fig. 
5) can be placed at the lowest 
end (d d). The smaller 
children will uUimatelv be 
accommodated in the lower 




room. 

The platform (B) for the teacher, occupies the space between the doors 
which open into the school-room, and is 9 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
9 inches high. On it is a desk. (Fig. 2) 4 feet long by 3 feet wide, support- 
ed br two (v v) hollow pedestals, which will acconunodate the books, &c., 
of tne teacher. The fid of the desk is a slope, but can be supported by 
ilides in the box of the deak so as to be a level. From the platform the 
teacher can conduct the instruction of his classes, arranged around it, or on 
dtlwr side, or in the area, (L) in the rear of the school, and at the same 
tmtB have the rest of the school under his supervision. 

Each desk is furnished with a slate of the best quality, and made strong 
by a band of iron over the corners fastened with screws. Behind the 
teaeher, and in full view of the whole school, and accessible to the reciting 
f is a blackboaxd 9 feet long by 4 feet 6 inches wide, with a trough at 
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the bottom to receive the chalk or crajoo, a spoiuse or soft leather. Orer 



the bliick-board, are the printed and written alphaSet, arithmBtical and oeo- 
metrieal fifarea, the pauses, &c., for copying or general exeidae. Along 
the edge of the blackboard, the length of an inch, foot, yard, dus., are de- 



signated. Oyer the teacher's platform, on the ceiling, the carainal points of 
the compass are to be painted. In a case (G) 4 feet wide, 15 inches deep, 
and 7 feet high, in the rear of the room, there is a terreatrial and odestial 
^lobe, an orrery, a set of geometrical solids, a set of alphabetical and diaw- 
mff cards, arithmetical bloeks, and a numerical frame, a model to illustrate 
cm>e root, a set of outliue maps and historical charts, a moyable ataad to 
sujpport maps, diagrams, moyable blackboards. Ac. On the western wall, 
on each side of Uie window, are the eastern ana western hemispheres, each 
six feet in diameter. There are also maps of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and the United States, and Catherwood's plan of Jerusalem, together with 
maps illustrative of the history of the bible. An . eight-day clock is also 
provided. 

The library case (E) is of the same size as the apparatus closet, and con- 
tains already nearly 400 volumes. 
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Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 

The movable stand for blackboard (Fig 6) is like a painter's easel. 
a. Pins on which the board rests, c. Hinge or joint to the supporting legs 
which are braced by hook h. 

The primary department may be fitted up with a gallery, (Fig. 7) as is 
recommended by Mr. Wilderspin for infant schools, consisting of a series 
of seats, ascending from the floor. The first or lowest is 8 inches ; each 
ascending, one being one inch higher than the next before it. 
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Tip X Hale Di<putmect 



The exterior itimenai ofre of t!i e bu ild ing are 72 ft. tsy 54. It is t wa storlea 

ligli, wilh a basement i* ft. in ihe clear, and an arched attic, B ft. to the 
iprinff of tKe arch. The firit atory i« occupied by the male department^ 
itod the BeconA by the ghW department. The basement will be used aa a 
|p*Jf K^nd fur the boys m wot weather^ atid the aitic is appropriated for 
Miilninic exercises Att the ptrls, and meetings of ihci wbole school. 

Tb& tawer aclitioUroom is 50 ft. by 41^ arnl 12 ft. high in the clear, willi 
two re^jttation rooms, each 25 ft. by 12. The entrance is from the Ea£l| 
•ear the ctid* imo a lobby (A) 8 ft. wide, and fined up with ocrupcr, iiiat% 
looks, &e Set. 

The de«lcii are so placedn, that the schoJarB face towardfi the teacher'i 
Jifatfomi, XTi) which i» ai^iinat the Dorthern parlflion, separating the school- 
from the entry. The desks arc placed in seven r^og^a, conftaininf 
12 desks, each desk accommodating two Bchu!n.r«^ and the front of one 
nstjtuiin^ the back of the precciring: one. The seals and de^kB are 
gr^en. Each range is Bepar^ted from the other by an aiile 18 inch-^ 
And the whole body of leaks m turrcmn^ed on three aideB by an 

(COtfeeiwiae. 
h side t)t the teacher's platform (D) there is a platform with an 
e (B> in front, of 10 ft., of half the elevation, for two assiflianta. 
r '"* ■' '^ '^ It form IB a room (E) appropriated to the teacher. 
The rer . ma are separated from the jwjhool-rooiti by a glass pay- 

Won. T\: . f tach is occupied by hlackboard»P 

The Echool-rtjoms and recitation rooms are ventilated by openings at the 
and boaom, into eight ^ues carried up in the wall into the space beiweeo 
" " if the attic and the roof. This space commnnicates at all times 
air by a ^ratini^ at either eno, (as indicated in Fi(Er- 1 and 2.) 
boot-rt)Onj i& heated by two funiai*es in the base me ni, the hot air 
itkg through the npenmg^^ ^ r) inttj the hiwer room, and cariiod into 
;ond story and attic, t^ conducloTs Xff.) 
Ther^ jtre act laric window's to the school- room, and one to each itcita^ 
t roocih The windows are protected by Tenetian blitida, which are nerer 
, oed. Ttte amount of light is graduated by opening or closing the slais. 
The girls' school-room is on the second floor, and ia, in every respect 
theonebclow. Both rooms are welt BuppUed with blackboard^ tk 
iMi « aet #f Mitchell'a «eriei of Outline Maps, and globes. 
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The lot on which the houae stands extends from Essex street to BsCi 
stz^. — ^Tbere is a sufficient passage-way on each nde of the house, aad 
aceess from each striset. The north end ncet the common, which affoiis 
the most ample play-fpround, always open. 

The exterior dimensions of the bmlding are 136 by 60 ft. The school' 
roomsare65by Seftand 15 ft. high, each : the space in front of the desks, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches : the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 95 ft. ; the 
spaceinrearofthedesks, 65by Oft. 0inohes; the floor of which is raised 
8 inches abore the floor of the rooms ; the side ftsles are 3 ft.| and all the 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the seholaia sit with their &ce8 towards the 
partition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, the 
fight being thus admitted in their rear and on one side. 

The desks are 4 ft. in length, and of four si^s in width. the two froit 
ranges being 16 inches, the two next 15, the two next 14, and the two nest 
1 3. The desks are also of four mHem in height ; the two front ranges beiqg, 
on the lower side, 37 inches, the two next 36, the two next 35, the two 
next 34. 

The desks in each sohool'room are placed, in ranges, each range contaa- 
inf eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars ; so that 176 
scholars may be received in each department, or 363 in the whole 8cho<d. 
The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow ra^. in- 
clined top and a shelf beneath. The legs and rails are of birch, stainea and 
varnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and varnished. The legs are se- 
cured in the floor by tenons, llie tables a( the teachers are eonstmcted 
and finisbed like the desks of the scholars. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 151 

^ 13^ inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being erf' the usoal 
jape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
being reduced in height in proportion to the desks^ and also vailing propor" 
tionaUy in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backs ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals^ 
secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, set' 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are placed 
in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. The settees are placed with the b^k towards the desks, and are 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the largest siae 
of chairs, and are constructed of the same materials, and finished in the same 
style. 

In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are {daced 
tables, (of 4 by 3 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied bv the assisU 
ants, during general exercises, when the station of the prmcipal is in front 
of the desks, the middle one being used by the principal when attending 
reviews. 

Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft) is appropriated to a shigle course of 
study, as marked upon the plan, and is theretore used eatclnsively by one 
assistant Three sides or the room are appropriated to seats, being lined 
with oherry wood, (oiled and vamishedl to a height reaching above the 
heads of the scholars. The lining is urqJicted at the bottom, so as to fur- 
nish mclined backs to the seata, which ai^ constructed of cherry wood, 19 
Inches in width, 3 inches thick, with hdfowed top and rounded edbe, snp^ 
ported on tomed less, the heii^t beiniT^ finches from the top of fhe seat 
to the floor. The fourth side of the room, opposite the window, is oocupiad 
by a UMkboard of 3 ft. in width, whidi extends across the ^Mice upon 
each aide of the door. 

All the spaces bttwMOi the doots and windows xxfon the four aite of thf 
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ue oeeupied hy blackboards. Tn the apacefi between tKe 
windows upon the r<?»r, recesses hiive been construe tcq« which are fitted 
with book-shelve-^t and are closed by meariB of co>era in front, which ar« 
fAiaed ftlkd J owe red by weights arid pulleys. These Cogens Jire blAckboarda, 
mnd ue et> finished *s to repre^nt aunkt (i panels- Drawers are c^mstnict^ 
«d betieatb the binckb'iiirds to receive (he sponges, chalky &e. 

Cin^ular ventiJiilots are placed in the ceiling of eai;h school-room and 
r«cii»ti{in room ; three ip each a«hool*rooiii of 3 h. m diameter, and one in 
«ach rwiuijon room of 2 ft. in diameter. These venitlaior» are »olid cov- 
ers of wood, hung with hiniQ:^^^ ovi?r apertures of corresponding size, and 
raifi^d or lowered by means of cords ps^^tn^ orer puiley». through the ceil* 
ing ioio the room below, the cords termiasting in bops, which arc fa^ened 
to nooka in the aide of the r^om. When the ventilators are raised, the im* 
pore air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of u hicb is alao provided 
tor by meftoA of the circular windows in the gable eada<» which ttun on 
|MTou in the center, and are opened or abut by corda paaaing over ptdleyi 
in the oame maaner as the ventilatora. 

Each sehooK room ia warm^^d by a foraacc, placed directly under the cen- 

let 0f the apace m front of the dcaka, the hot air ascending through a ctrcu* 

hr aperture of 3 ft. in diameter, which is renresented upon the plan. The 

smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is conductea upward through the center of 

this aperture, aad thence, atler passing a coimiderable distance into the 

achooUroom^ through one of the recitation rooma into the chLmQey^ which 

it baih in the center of the front vatl. The recitation rooms are warmed 

of a.pertures at the top and bottom respectively of the partitions 

separate them from the school-rooms, which bfiing open together, 

a rapid equn^lization of temperature in all the rooms. These uper- 

s.re fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters above, and shutters 

lumg on hinges below. 

In the pftrtitian wall between the school -rooa», is a clock having two 
fftCes^ and thtis indicating the hour u> the occiipEinti] in each room. The 
clock strikes aitheendofeach half hour. In the ante-roomst (marked F| 
F, on the |>lan Fig, 1) are hooks for cap^ overcoats, &c. In each of these 
rooms, also, there is a pump and sink. 

1a the lower story ^ there are two primary achool-room* 36| ft. by 24j 
ft,, ca4[:h seating 00 children. Each child has a chair firmly nxed to the 
floor but UM desk In the rear there La an appropriate shelf for books, 
for each pMpiI, numbered to correspond with i\\^ number on the chair. lo 
front of the trthool, there is a blackboard occupying the distance between the 
doors^ and a desk, at wliich the several cta&ses stand tn suecesaiun, and 
copT appropriate (exercises on the elate from the blackboard. 

ror this school-house, with all its completeness of arrangements and 
ngdlatioas, the city of Salem is indebted maialy to the indefatigable exer* 
tbms of the late Mayor, the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips. During the three 
fears of bis administration, every scbooUhouse was repaired or rebuilt, 
and all the schools brought under an ad mi rabble system. Oct leaving bis of- 
fice, in IB4'2, he gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $2,400, 
which ha;a been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the High 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his taste and mu- 
nificence. 

The High School, tftd one of 
the new primary schools, are fur- 
rushed with ^ kimbairs Improved 
I ^^X. ^A^ School Chair,"" which for strength, 
& '^^^ ^•^ comfort, and style of finish, is j 
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Description or Latut aivd Engliih Unhi ScaDOL0, Salsm. 

The interior of this buUding is fitted np in m style of omamental ud omAI 
eleffance which has no parrallel in this countnr. 

The Latin School is believed to be the first Frbb School established in the 
United Sutes, and probably m the world, where ewtry person within certain 
geographical limits, and piissessinff certain requisites of stu^. has an eqoal 
ri^ht of admission, free of cost, it was founded in 1037. and has continued 
without interruption, giving a thorough preparation to students for coUefef te 
thepresent day. The En^ish High School was established in 1697. 

Tiie walls of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned with 
inscriptions in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are not 
merely apothegms of wisdom, but mementoes of duty ; they are fitted to 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate ** Crenius rf 
the Place:' 

The interior of the English High School is adorned in a manner no leM 
appropriate and useful. 

in the center of the ceiling is the circle of tlie zodiac, S9 feet in diameter. 
The ventilator, 3} feet in diameter, represents the sun, the spots being desig- 
nated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest telescopic observation. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fully exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four diflTerent positions, indicating the four seasons. The moon 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit its fear 

{principal changes. The globular figure of the earth is clearlv shown, and 
ines are inscribed upon it representing the equator, tropics, and polar cirolea. 
The hour lines are also marked and numbered. The border of the circle re- 
presents upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, and 
within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, and 
the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are marked upon the inner ed^e, tlie true north and magnecie 
north both correctly indicated, — the variation of the needle having been ae- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are fiUed up as follows : 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with nb rings and belts, as 
seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, supposiiig 
the circle of the zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern an^ 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described accordmg to their relative sizes, 
m the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
siffiied to represent the varying apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
diifcrent planets. In the ceiling there are also two oblong panels, one towards 
the western, the other towards the eastern extremity. The western panel 
contains a diagram, which illustrates, by their relative position, the distance 
of the several planets, primary and secondary, from the sun, which is placed 
at one end of the panel. The several planets are designated by their sigo^ 
and the figures, placed opposite to each, show how many millions of milea it 
is distant from the sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are described as revolving in their orbits around their respective 
primaries. The eastern panel contams a diagram, which illustrates the theo- 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in different 
parts of the earth^s shadow, and also directly between the earth and the sun. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above tho windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which illua- 
trate successively the folhiwing subjects : — 

1. The different phases of the moon. 2. The apparent, direct, and retro- 
grade motions of Mercury and Venus. 3. The moon^s parallax. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. &. The di- 
minntion of the intensity of liffht, and the force of attraction in proportion to 
the increase of the squares of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over the 
sun^s disc. 7. The refVaction of the rays of licht by tlie atmosphere, eane- 
ing the sun, or other celestial bodies, to appear above the horizon when acta* 
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ally below it. 8. The theory of the tidot, giyine: distinct Tiews of the full 
and neap tide, as caused by the change of position anJ the relative attraction 
of the aun and moon. 

The two small panels over the entrance doors represent, respectively, the 
remarkable comets of 1680 and 1811, and the theory of cometary motion as 
described in the plates attached to Blum's ** Beauty of the Heavens.'* 

The diagram in the large panel upon the north side of the recitation plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela- 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
eoantries, cities and other prominent places, the limits of perpetual snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., are distinctly exhibited. This diagram is a 
co|nr of that contained in Tanner's Atlas. 

The diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
ally arranged and explained by an index. 

The space between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period, and diurnal rotation of the several prinaary planets and the earth's 
moon, are separately stated, according to calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor reirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter and rotation of tlie sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum, is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 

**OaDER 18 Heavbn's first Law.^ 

This motto may he regarded as equally appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celcstiad phenomena whicn are figured upon the walls, or as 
tQigreating the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

The clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
ipicoously inscribed. 



Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
liderablc excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepting 
war and military affairs,) is conducted on an inexpensive scale, the walls of 
the school-rooms were often adorned with cheap engravings and lithographs, 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ; — and, m many of them, a 
eftbinet of natural history had been commenced. And throughout all Prus- 
lia and Saxony, a most delightful impression was left upon my mind by the 
character of the persons whose portraits were thus displayed. Almost with- 
oot exception, tliey were likenesses of good men rather than of great ones,— 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and the 
very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts of children. 

In the new building for the ** poor school" at Leipsic, there is a large hall 
Iq which the children all assemble in the morning for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher's desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act of blessing 
Kltle children. The design is appropriate and beautiful. Several most for- 
km-looking, half-naked children stand before him. He stretches out his 
vmsover them, and blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
•« of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children look 
Isvtnriy up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaitmg ms 
benedictioQ. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the •P^IJ*''® 
•kk mingled love for the children and reverence for their beno»ctor. 
Hovering above ia a poup of angels, hallowing the scene with their prei^ 
•Qee.--%-. Mann's Seventh Annua! Report. 
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Plins, &c., op Bbimmeb Grammas School, Borroir. 

This bailding was erected ia 1843. It is situated on Common-street, near 
Washington. It is 74 feet in length on the street, by 59 feet deep, wiA 
three stories. The entrance is in the center of the front into a haU 8 feet 
wide, leading through into the yard in the rear, which is divided by a waH 
into three portions. The passage to the second and third floors is by a doable 
flight of stairs near the front door. 

The first floor is occufHod by two Primary School-rooms, each 30 by SS 
feet, and 11 feet high ; and the Ward-room, 30 by 60 feet. 

The school-room on the second floor is 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feel 
6 inches high between the bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, diridiag 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, one 
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on each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pupils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 118 desks, and 230 chairs, 
two chairs to each d#sk, the desks and chairs beinff of four sizes. The tops 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are Wales* patent. The desKs 
are separated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-rooms, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 3 feet 6 inches each. The platform on which are 
the desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6 
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inches wide, and the desks are so placed that the pumls sit with their backs 
to the platform; and the pupfls are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is reciting, the desk is only occupied by one 
puml. The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted ereen. 

The school -room on the third floor is of the same size, naving an arched 
ceiling 13 feet hiffh in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The buildiog is warmed by two furnaces, and ventilated by six flues, dis- 
charging into the attic, from which the impure air is carried off by copper 
TcntUators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controUed by Preston's ventilators. 

The frame of Preston's Ventilator is made of a flat bar of iron 3| by ^ 
inch, framed at the comers, the end at each corner running by in onler «.. 
receire a clamp to screw the frame to the brick work ; the door is of plate 
iron, (|^r wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and entering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door or the ventilator turns. The 
door abate against a projection in the frame. 

The chair in the accompanying section of a desk and seat, similar to 
those with which the 
new Latin High School 
in Bedford-street is fur- 
nished, is Wales' Patent 
School chair. The iron 
standard is one solid 
piece, having no joining 
to get loose, or come 
apart in the use. They 
are made of any height 
and size from 8 inches 
to 17 inches from the 
top sorfoce of the seat 
to the floor, by S.Wales, 
66 Kilby-street, 




The standard of the 
desk, represented in the 
cat, is also cast iron. 

The desks in the Brimmer School are more like the one represented in 
the accompanying section 
of desk Mid chair used | f^J f* 
in the Elliott Gnumner 
School. 

The cat below renre- 
leots the bench ased in 
the Primary School. The 
scholars are separated by 
a eompartment A, which 
serves as a rest for the 
im, and place of deposit 
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In the class-rooms of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Siimh, and 
all similar institutions, where most of the instruction is giren hy writinf, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
long are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from #d to $3^ 
and are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical* 

PlMler Blackhoard. 

Asa substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of the plastered wall when covered with bard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it bv mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with slcohol, at the time of putting it on. Tbe hard finish^ 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a Mw aurfacot 
Unless the lamp'black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it vi^ not mix nni-> 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the su/faoe, instead of being a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Canvas Blackboard. 

Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
eanvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or Arar coats 
of black paint, like Winchester's Writins Charto. One side mirht, like 
this chart, firesent the elements of the written characters classified in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide-marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
side, might be ruled the musical scale, leavins sufficient space to receive 
such characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music The opPo« 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directions for making Crayons. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made af\er the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the D^f and Dumb. 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiflfthat it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To rotf out the crayons to the proper siie« two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them tnth. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet lon^, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
afootloM, and nine mches wide, having nailed on the under side, near each 
kP' *i? '^ ^ ^u ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ *" ^"^" thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper aixei 
may he between them without being flattened. 

The nuas is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
oiie tnird of an mch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
teohea lontf and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
**— -J boards until smooth and round. 



«.kuk -. u"^' ^^^^^^ ?*. ^^^^J^^ *>oard 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
w^^ u*^®*'?* *^ *• ™****; •^^^^^d ^ l«d so that the ends may pro- 
UluS^fS^t^*^ cSfJ^^u "• *^""l<^ ^ ^^^ in cl«»e contact and straight 
i^aathe b^ is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make the 

W»!LS!.* !!! ^ • '^^ **^ ^**® ^***^- I' « then laid in the sun, if in 
J2r^K-lj„?iii "w''i°^.,l "®". * *^^« ""^ fire-place, where the crayons 
5? m SuKw. '^"'^ ^"^^^^^ ^*'°"- ^^^° thoroughly dry, 

Ai •ipaitonoad hand wiU make 150 in an hour. 
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Hints EESPEcriNa Blacksoaros. 

The tip^r portion of the standing blackboard should be inclined back a 
little from the perpendicalar, and alonff the lower edge there should be a pre 
Jeotion or trough to oatch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lambVskin, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface of the board. 

Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or si^itting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
inless they are set in a fcame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 

By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, ud be easily moved from one room to another. It i« equally 
well adapted to a school-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

// Under side of the . 

swinging board, sus- | ■ \ j — 

pended by rule^joint' 
ninges, when turned up, 
painted black or dark 
ohooolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
iDoliBed at an angle of 
76 degrees, and swung 
out to support the board 
when a sloping desk is 
reqaired. 

I c Fokiiilg brackets 
to aopport the swinging 
board when a bench or 
^ table is required. 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

gg f^orm to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sup* 
]wrM by folding legs. The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
ohiklren. 

k A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as 
abliokboard. 

n Opening to receive j| 

inkstands, and deposit ^^S 
for slate, pencil, chalk, 
die. 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
dk^n. 

/ Surface of form or 
bepch. 

When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 

A eheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cut (Fig. 3. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND LAEGE VILLAGES, 

When referencea were made in the Report lo ih is number of the 
Appendix^ it wim intended to present the history atidconilitioii of the 
public BchcKrU in various cities and Urge villageSj wh*!re they had 
he?en organized on a plan of gradation more or less similar to ihe; one 
pre^nled in itie Report. !n connection with the schools which are 
univt?rsally recognised in a system of public instruction, a brief notice 
»was mtended to be taken of such c*ducational institutions, as ^*- Infant 
Schciols,^' *' Reform Schools,'* ** Industrial and Farm Schools/^ and 
** SchcH>b for Juvenile OtFendem." But for want of room, riRist of 
the matter intended for this Appendix, will be omitted, except such 
portions as relate to the operation of a Public High School, 

I'he estahlighmeul of this grade of public schools, is often opposed 
on en tire ly diflTereot grounds. By some it is claimed, that while the 
pecujiiary burden of its support will fall mainly on the property of 
Ihe wealthy, tljeir children will not derive any benefit from the ^^hooJ ; 
ftGkl on tht^ other hand^ it is regarded by many with jealousy, as alford- 
iag s|i4'c:ial advantai^rs to a few professionat and wealthy families, or 
an educatin;^ the children of the industrial class, is above the businesa 
fir»r which the wishes or circunvsiancesof their parents may have des- 
^ m. Since that portion of the Report In which this subject 
-acd, was printed, information h^ been collected to show the 
tfprraiLun of this grj*de of public sehools In cities and large districts in 
this and other states, where they have been established, long enough 
Idibovr their appropriate fruits* ExiracLs from whieh ia given below* 

BKArrLiraofto, Vfrntftnl. 
nrcranization of the present school ej^etem in this village^ dafea 
ptice of aetiHy hve years, at which time, for a jKjpulaifon of 
jd people, there were four district ichoola, taught «a ojai ial^ 
16 "*" 
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by males in winter, and females in summer ; and in addition to these, the 
same number of select schools, including an incorporated academy. Our 
citizens were in no respect satisfied wiUi the means of education offered 
to their children ; — the poorer class, since the academy producmg its usual 
and legitimate effect, had rendered the district school wholly unworthy of 
its design ; and the more affluent, in that the select schools were indiffer- 
ently supported* and taught by persons only temporarily employed in the 
buimess of instruction. 

A few gentlemen interested in the young, obaenring this unfortunate 
condition of the schools, proposed a trial of the present system ; but were 
met by the doubts, fears and indifference of the many, and the determined 
and violent ojpposition of a few. Some (there were honorable exceptions) 
of the wealthiest tax payers, resisted the efforts of the friends of tne sys- 
tem, because they haa educated their children in the select schools ; while 
the poorer class Were influenced to believe that the system was designed 
to educate the children of their more favored neighbors. But, by the 

Srudence of the friends of the system, and mainly by the cooperation of 
le mother's of Brattleboro, these objections were overruled, and now 
seem scarcely to be felt,— by the latter class, as they are sensible that 
their children receive the equivalent of an academic English education at 
a trifling expense ; and on tne part of the former, since the improvement 
of the school system has induced some to select Brattleboro as a place of 
residence, and a greater number of its present citizens to remain; thus 
exerting a favorable influence on the value of real property. 

Such was the origin of the present school system, and the obstacles it 
had to contend asainst The high school is now based upon a founda- 
tion not to be shaken ; for it has taken deep root in the affections of the 
community, and is sustained and cherished, by their most ardent exer- 
tions and wishes for its prosperity and perpetuity. By strangers and the 
friends of common schools in neighboring towns, the inquiry is often made, 
what are the advantages of the present, over the old system ; and, as we 
apprehend, they may oe stated as follows : 

in exerting a most favorable influence upon the primary schools. Pre- 
paratory to admission to the central school, are certain qualifications ; so 
that parents are induced to exercise greater vigilance over the welfare of 
the lowest grade of schools, and teachers, being brought more or less into 
comparison bv the success of the candidates from their respective schools, 
are stimulated to greater exertion. The consequence has been, that that 
part of education, which formerly was most neglected, is now watched 
with the most lively interest; and the roost happy effects follow. The 
greatest care is used in selecting teachers for these schools, which we 
regard as in no respect behind the high school, in point of excellence. 

Again, one half, and even a greater fraction, of the children of the vil- 
lage, it is apprehended, would be unable to bear the expense of any thing 
like a full course of instruction in select schools, while under the present 
8)[stem they are carried through studies, covering six or eight years, at a 
trifling expense. In the same school-room, seated side by side, (we have 
but one department for both sexes) according to age and size, are eighty 
children, representing all classes and conditions in society. The lad or 
miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the side <^ 
another whose expense of instruction is five cents per annum. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same 
studies — the former frequently incited by the native superiority and prac- 
tical good sense of the latter. While the contact corrects the factitious 
gentility and false ideas of superiority in the one, it encourages cleanli- 
ness and p^ood breedinff in the other. There are exceptions, of course } 
butsuohis the geoerslefiect, according to my observatioouidcoiiinMXi 
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temark, Envy, jealooey and cijnlctnpl, Wve given place to kindness 
nHUence an tf respect. Such, eir, was m*t ihe caee, when w« hmi fdUf 
lecc erKooU m ihis villnge, nol one ol' which remiii^f. There are otUtr 
dvantagea of athore niiscellaneuus chamckT reBuUinufrom ihe eystem, 
which I will briefly mention* 

, The rentrol school beUnigs to f^nck parent in the village— a patrimony 
which they leavt? to thmr chiUlren— an mherilanee imiefeaBible exttept by 
ttieir in4iirereijeei ftotl, that U may nol depre(?iate in vafiie, they are con- 
' taut in their vmts and aftention* Its intltumce has coUtTted a well select* 
id Pin* I n*iich rend hbrary of nine hundred volumes, and rreated a last© 
r reiiding among iijt dasses. It has secured a corps of comp. lent and 
rniflncnt tt-nchere in tfie primary schools, and insured unitWmlty in 
-^- and the rourec uf studies. Tt^acherB Irom other townn vieii the 
1 flcliool, to witj»efl« the uiodes of inetruiilion, and school commdteei 
iiin ihc iniproveTnenifl in construction of Uie houaej ieais, Uiying 
onde, Ac. Tlie effect upnu the whole communityj has been t'avor^ 
ft, in dsrec.tmg attention to the subject of education, 
he friends of the pystem were appreht?nsive that the citizens of Brat- 
boro^ woviid not tiubmit to the ejtpense of the pyatem — thai filVcen hun- 
ir^d people would be unwdhng to raise lifleen hundred dollarsj for the 
#dac^tion of their children ; but ihe triiil has proved the contrary. Under 
the former ey^teni, four malea were employed in winter, and the name 
Btiniber of lemales in summer, in the district Bchonis, These have now 
imary schools^ and are tan^i the year round by women ; thtui 
. _. saving in expense^ enlTident to pay the salary of the teacher of 
ii school I so that the ejtpense, week for week, is no more thaa 
.. th^s present organi^ationt The ag^regatei however, id greater; 
for ihc reason^ that we now have furty-three weeka of sclioolin^. 
wherc^iifl tomierly we had oaly twenty gIt^ hi the year. But this increasea 
txpcnse, owmg to increase of teaching, ta more'than ^aved to the districtt 
by the closing of Jour female schools*" 



Hal(h.owell3 Maine. 
** When the proportion was made six years ago to claBsify the schol- 
irSt arid establish a gradation of si^hools, confittin^ of primary^ grammar 
u ' ' ' achoolsj vigorous opposition was raanilesteil on the groimd of 
i ta ratiiifiy and from an impression, that efforts to elevate the 

Hni of education among the poorer classes would not be attended 
nehcial results. The practical operalioa^ howeveTj of this system 
years^ hae, it h believed, removed all objections, and fully eon- 
viaccJ the Tooetfiliepttcal, of its increasing utility. 
Our clasaihcaiion at present includes teven primary schools, two gram- 
iir srhools,— one for each sex— and one high school Jbr both texci. 
!*he IiiL-^fi school contains sixty schfilar*?, and is under the care and io- 
1 if one teacher. In ii nil the higher English, and also the CIms- 
I s are pursaed systematically fur enough to qualiiy youth for 
cal biimnefis or for college. The influence of this school is deci* 
ttiafiifeBt in elevating public sentiment in reference to the advanta- 
inon schools^ and tJie value of general education. It preseotf 
erful stimulus to the chihlren in the lower schooli, to greatct 
^ 'ee and effort to qualify themselvta to gain admission. So that 
^titif grammar schoois now^ arc far beiior than our beat achoolsj pub- 
private, before tilts system was introiluced. The effect also is vis* 
l« in removing the neceeeity of private schools, the children of all cla^set^ 
icing wi^'- '" ■^' other on a common level for elevation, and the only 
found v: ion being good flcholrtrship and correct dejjortmetiti 

or cdti i^-^ ^^..*.volent mind coDteniplate, without high satisiaotioti^ iti 
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rcsulte, in imparting a gratuitous education of an elevated character, to 
hundreds of children, whose pecuniary means are totally inadequate to 
secure it at private expense. 

While this system proffers to all our children advantages equal to those 
enjoyed in our best academies, it has diminished the expenditure, incll^ 
ding both public and private instruction in this place, about six or seven 
hundred dollars, bein^ about twenty-five per cent per annum. And 
whereas, before the adoption of this system, the wealthy and elevated 
classes would scarcely entrust their children to the public schools, now 
the children of all classes mingle on terms of reciprocal cordiality and 
kindness. Nor is this consideration of trifling importance* in view of 
their moral character, and their future relations in life. 

On the whole, it is the general opinion, that greater obstacles would 
now be encountered in inducing the community to abolish their present 
system of schools, than were opposed to its introduction." 



Nantucket, MassachiisetU. 

<* Our Public High School has been in operation eight years, and han^ 
during the whole of this time, been highly useful in many ways. It has 
been a stimulus to exertion to the scholars of the lower schools, and hai 
furni'^hed us with well educated females, as assistants in our grammar 
schools, and principals in the primary. Before the establishment of our 
high school, we had several private schools, where the children of the 
wealthy received an education beyond the reach of the poorer classei^ 
who, although they had the interest and desire, had not the means to 
obtain it When the school was first established, many kept their chiN 
dren back ; but we were fortunate in obtainingas the teacher, Mr. Peiree, 
now principal of the State Normal School at West Newton, (then teach- 
ing a private school here,) whose success was such that soon the publie 
schools took the lead, and private institutions almost wholly ceased. AH 
cheerfully sent their chiltfren to the high school as soon as Uiey were 
qualified for admission, and very maTiy who had patronized irivate 
schools, when they found that their children failed in the examination ibr> 
admission to this school, from superficial teaching, sent them into the 
public grammar schools, whbre no favor was shown, and no glossiog 
over was tolerated ; and there they fought their way up, side by side 
with their poorer school mates, learning many good lessons besides those 
in the exact sciences. 

The whole amount of money expended for schools, has been much 
diminished by the substitution of a public for private schools, and the 
teaching has been much more thorough in the former than it was in the 
latter, as the temptation is not so strong with the teacher of the public 
school to force children forward in order to please perents and fill up his 
school. The whole community seem to be aware of this, and the sum 
expended for the support of our schools has been freely increased since 
the establishment of the high school, by the vote of many, who, because 
they paid large sums to private schools, were not before free to be taxed 
to support schools which their children did not attend. The general 
interest in schools is much increased, and the admittance to the high 
school is valued by all, rich as well as poor. 

We have one high school, where we finish the English and commence 
the classical education. Males and females attend the same school, as in 
all our schools, and this we think highly desirable. In our Orst two 
grades, our teachers are all females; in the next two^ the grammar and 
high schools, we have male principals and female assistants. The aver- 
age number in our high school is one hundred, and aince its establish- 



ment, hundreds have obtained a good education, who would otherwise 
have been deprived of it from want of means. Some who finished their 
course at this school, are now teaching here and elsewhere with great 
success. We consider that without the high school our system of public 
education would be very imperfect." 



Newbdryport, Mattsa"hu9eUs. 

" The Female High School was established b^ the town of Newbury- 
port nearljr three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire 
of its principal advocates, to make it such a school, in respect to the course 
of instruction, and facilities for acquiring knowledge, and laying the foun- 
dation for usefulness, as should so successfully compete with our best 
private schools, as to supersede their necessity. As might be supposed, 
an arrangement of this nature conflicted with various interests; and so 
loud and^ilter was the hue and cry of opposition, that even its most zeal- 
ous advocates began to tremble for the success of their enterprize. 

At the time of the organization of the school, much was said, publicly 
and privately, in the streets and in the newspapers of the day, respecting 
the probable practical working of the scheme. The rich were told that 
they were to be taxed for the support of a school by which thp.y could not 
hope to be benefited ; and the poor, that the children of the rich would 
occupy the seats, to the exclusion of theirs. I was myself a stranger to 
both parents and children, and entered upon my duties, with no acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances or history of any of my pupils. A few days 
after we were organized, a gentleman came uUo the school room to make 
■ome inquiries respecting the classes of society most fully represented 
amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desirea information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could 
ibrm DO idea as to who were the children of poor parents, or of those in 
better circumstances. I mentioned the names of the parents of several, 
which I had just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies, of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were 
walking down the room, with their arms closely entwined about each 
other's necks. ^ The first of the two,' said the gentleman, * is a daugh- 
ter of one of our first merchants, the other has a lather worse than none, 
who obtained a livelihood from one of the lowest and most questionable 
occupations, and is himself most degraded.' These two young ladies 
were c.assmates for more than two years, and very nearly equal in schol- 
arship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident no circumstan- 
ces of station in life can ever impair. 

Some weeks aOer the school had commenced, I found, on entering, one 
morning, the young ladies greatly exefited ; a crowd gathered around me 
and began to pour forth their complaint in the most indignant terms. It 
seemed that an article had that morning appeared in one of the papers, 
in which it was declared that * the rich and poor could no more be made 
to mingle, than oil and water,' — and that already enough had been wit- 
nessed amongst the members of the new school, to substantiate the posi- 
tion. I have rarely heard a warmer burst of indignation than this article 
occasioned in our little community. Indeed, every attempt made to sow 
the seeds of discord amongst us, has resulted in drawing upon the heads 
of those who would have done us this evil, the unqualified contempt of all 
the members of the school. 

We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, 
in the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most 
freely with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, 
perhaps, toil day af\er day, at the wash-tub, without fear of contamina- 
tion, or, as I honestly believe, a thought of the differences which exist 



siciane; one clergyman; one baker; one bricklayer ; oh« broker; one 
cabinet-maker; one cooper; one dentist; one lawyer; two mariners; 
one millwright ; two physicians; two stage-drivers; two^Miilors; one 
victualler ; three weavers, dbc. &c. 

The 183 pupils who left the High School for the yea^^ending in- Jal|| 
1845, are now engaged in thirty-seven different occupations. For exa4 
pies, there are two bakers ; three blacksmiths ; one bookbirtdei'; five 
Dricklayers ; one briokmaker ; fifleen carpenters ; fourteen derks ; thi# 
cordwainers ; two coopers; five druggists; three engineers; three eii- 
gravers ; three farmers ; four grocers ; two hatters ; two iron-founders: 
one jeweller ; six machinists ; four lawyersj seven mariners ; two priw 
ers ; two sail-makers ; fifty-three store-keepers ; ten teachers ; two tin- 
men, &c. This table shows, that this school is not only high in its pod^ 
tlon at the heaJ of the public schools, and as its elevated and extended 
course of instruction under the ablest and highest priced professors, would 
indicate, but tliat it is public in the best sense of the word, in as much as 
its advantages are open without any charge for tuition to pupils of merit, 
from all classes and occupations of society, who arc thus well educated 
for business, and not above it. Prof Hart remarks, ' that^the direct ad- 
vantages of the school are reaped chiefly by those whose kircum stances 
would otherwise prevent their sons from receiving a good education.^ I 
would add to the evidence furnished by this table, my own conviction 
derived from a personal knowledge of the pupils for the last three years, 
that more than three-fourths of all the pupils of the High School, but for 
its existence, would never have had the means of acquiring: more than a 
very moderate share of the lowest rudiments of knowledge.' " 



New Orleans, Louisiana, 
The following account of the system of public schools established 
in New Orleans, shows that the same results which have followed 
the thorough organization and liberal support of public schools, in 
cities and large villages at the North, have been realized at the Souths 
and under circumstances where success was pronounced impossible, 
when the enterprize was commenced. The city of New Orleans is 
divided into three municipalities, each, for all purposes of police, the 
management of schools, and care of the streets, being independent of 
the other. 

" The Public Schools of the Second Municipality in the city of New 
Orleans, were opened in January, 1842. At that time no school house 
had been erected. The first apartment occupied was an unfinished store 
lof\. The number of pupils at the close of Uie first month, was not far 
from three hundred. By the end of the year it exceeded eight hundred. 
It has been constantly increaising ever since, and at the present time ex- 
ceeds two thousand. 

It is computed that the while population of the municipality, between 
the ages of five and fifteen, is not far from three thousand. In the course 
of the past year, near two thouse^d five hundred pupils, very few of whom 
were over the age of fifteen, ha^ at different times attended the schools. 
About three hundred are in private schools, leaving two hundred as the 
probable number who have not been in any school. 

The schools are of three grades, the high schools, the intermediate 
and the primary. The schools of the two latter grades are, in most in- 
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stances, taught in one and the same cdiBce, and are under the supervis- 
ion of the same principal. 

The high school for hoys was opened two years since ; that for girls 
less than a year since. Only a small proportion of the pupils are expected 
to attend the«$ schools, the number m each being now near forty. 

Children of five years of age are admitted into the primary depart- 
ment, and all are advanced from grade to grade, as they become Qualified ; 
none, however, being admitted into either high school, under twelve years 
of a^ In the primary classes, arithmetic and geography are commen- 
ced. In the intermediate, grammar, composition, declamation, and the 
X history of the United States, are added to the branches taught in the 
lowest department None are admitted into the high schools, until well 
accjuainted with every thing taught in the intermediate ; and the qualifi- 
cations of candidates are ascertained by a strict examination. In this 
grade pupils have an opportunity of attending, not only to the higher 
studies ot an English course, but also to the French, Latin and Greek 
languages, except that the two latter are not taught in the girls' school. 
The pupils in the intermediate department now number near five hun- 
dred, and in the primary near fifteen hundred. 

All the schools are daily opened at 9 o'clock, with the reading of a few 
verses in scripture, without note or conmient, and by uniting reverently 
in prayer, according to a prescribed form. They are open till half past 
two oxlock, with proper intervals for relaxation, and are closed with a 
song of a pastoral, moral or patriotic character, vocal music being taught 
in them all. 

The good order of these schools attracts the notice of all who visit 
them, ft is also intended that whatever is taught shall be taught thor- 
oughly. In the public Echool is fully realized the republican and Chris- 
tian doctrine of equal rights, which is elsewhere too often only a beauti- 
ful theory; and in the public schools of the second municipality, may be 
seen the sons of the chief magistrate of the state, of the wealthy capital- 
ist and of the day laborer ; the children of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the Jew, with nothing but personal merit to distinguish one from 
another. The rich and the poor here meet together on that common 
ground, which they occupy in the sight of Him who is the Maker of them 
all. 

Last autumn, a night school was opened for the accommodation of 
apprentices and others who could not attend in the day time. Near a 
hundred and fifty pupils have enjoyed the benefit of its mstructions. It 
is now closed, to be reopened in October. 

The number of schools— not including the night school— is eleven, 
and they are taught in eight different buildings. Six of the schools com- 
prise both intermediate and primary classes, and three arc for the pri- 
mary only. 

Tnree of the school buildines have been erected in the course of the 
four jpast years, and are well fitted for their purpose. They are eighty 
feet m length, two of them thirty-five feet wide, the other forty, and two 
stories high, each story, with one exception, being sixteen feet. Each of 
these houses has accommodations for (our hundied pupils. Each of tho 
stories is divided into three apartments,' by partitions sliding upward ; so 
that each teacher may have his pupils under his own care, free from the 
interruptions of other classes ; and also that the three rooms may be con- 
verted into one, for the exercise in voofi music, or whenever convenience 
requires. These schools are named the Washinc^on, the Franklin, and 
the Marshall. The Fulton school is taught in a building which was ori- 
ginally a dwelling-house, but which has been altered, so as to be well 
suited to its present purpose. It accommodates the same number of 
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pupils as each ofthe others. The other four houset are rented on short 
leases. It is proposed to erect another school house the present year, 
similar to the others. 

In all those schools where there are hoys and girls under the same root) 
their rooms and yards are wholly separate. The male pufrils exceed the 
female in number about two hundred. 

. There are forty-two teachers, eleven of them males, with a general 
superintendent, who is daily in the schools from their opening to their 
close. The supervision of the whole is under a board of twelve Direct- 
ors, appointed annually by the municipal council, and who are required 
to visit each of the schools once a week. They receive no pecuniary 
compensation. 

Semi-monthly meetings are helJ under the direction ofthe committee 
on teachers, at which all the teachers must be present; and a certain 
number of them are required to render such written reports, and offer 
such suggestions, as shall conduce to the interests ofthe schools. ^ 

The municipal council, with the full approbation of their constituents, 
have ever been liberal in their appropriations for public instruction. There 
is no charge against any pupil, not even for booRs, evtry thing requisite 
for the schools being supplied at the public expense. The oiSinary ex- 
penditure for a year past — including the rent or rooms for about one fiflh 
of the pupils— has been not far from thirty-six thousand dollars. 

Connected with the public schools is a Lyceum and Library Society. 
Any pupil of these schools, by paying twenty-five cents a month, tQl the 
sum amounts to nine dollars, becomes a life member of the society. He 
may pav the whole at once, if he prefers. Six thousand dollars have 
been rafsed in less than eighteen months by these payments, including 
two or three liberal donations ; and a library comprising four thousand 
volumes is already provided. At no distant period^ this library will be- 
come one ofthe largest in our country, as, from the manner in which its 
funds are raised, there will be an ever increasing accession from year to 
year. Annual subscribers are also admitted to its privileges. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that the purpose of this association is 
almost wholly, to provide the means of extending an education beyond 
school-going days, and of imparling useful instruction at every period of 
life. The Lyceum is to go into operation whenever the funds shall 
amount to ten thousand dollars, which will be within a year or two. The 
object ofthe Lyceum is, to provide courses of lectures, to be delivered by 
able professors during several months of each year, illdstrated by such 
apparatus and experiments as may be requisite. The erection of a Mu- 
nicipal Hall has lately been commenced, worthy of a munificent commu- 
nit}^, both in design and dimensions, which will contain ample accommo- 
dations for the library, and also a lecture-room of sufficient size to receive 
the numerous auditory who will be entitled to enter it. 

An extract from the tenth annual report to the council, of the committee 
on finance, will close this brief sketch. After mentioning that the expen- 
diture for * public education, and for lots and buildings for our schools,' 
amounts to one hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars, since the com- 
mencement of the present school system, the committee proceed to say, 
* it will be perceivea that the expenses incurred for public education have 
been exceedingly great, but the success ofthe efforts ofthe council, in this 
holy cause, leaves no room for regret These efibrts are tending to grand 
results. Not only is their influence being felt throughout our state, bat 
it is extending throughout the great valley of the Mississippi, and unpom 
millions will benefit by the enlightened policy of the council, so nobly 
sustained by its constituents. 



* The finance committee will only refer to this subject in its fiscal bear- 
ings, the least important, the least worthy of attention. 

' They entertain no doubt, that the pecuniary benefit derived by the 
taxable citizens from our public schools, far exceeds their cost. Their 
excellence not only attracts population within our limits, but it prevents 
great numbers from moving beyond them to other parts of the city, where 
rents are from fil\y to seventy-five per cent, lower than they are in this 
municipality. 

* The perfection of our system of public education is in fact a prominent 
eause of this difference ; and although these considerations in no manner 
influenced the council in establishing public schools, yet it is a gratifying 
fact, and may be important to the cause, that while they are dispensing 
knowledge to the youth, and benefit to all, they are also adding to the 
prosperity of those who chiefly contribute to their support' 

Baivqor, Maine. 

" At the time our high schools were established, there were no less 
than three flourishing private schools for advanced scholars, and a large 
namber of smaller establishments for younger pupils ; and the wealthier 
families were, most of them, averse to the change of system. It was, 
indeed, carried through the city councils by the mechanics of the city. 
At first it was only a high school for boys. We succeeded in procuring 
a preceptor of first rate acquirements and capacity — our present teacher 
for that school. Such was the success of the experiment, and such the 
enthusiasm got up by Uiis school, that in a few months, the private schools 
for boys failed from want of pupils. Shortly ai\er. a high school for ^irls 
was instituted with no less success ; and since 1836 — the first high scbool 
went into operation in 18:j5— private schools, except for email scholars, 
and for these mostly on account of the crowded state of our primary 
•ehools, have ceased. And this, too, notwithstanding our high schools, 
■nd an intermediate grade between these and the primary, called select 
schools, have often been crowded, so that the scholars have been kept 
back when their acquirements entitled them to advance. Nothing I have 
ever witnessed in school improvement has equalled the change these 
schools wrought in the state of education here. We wrought out a eys- 
tem of our own, and with great labor, and in the face of no small opposi- 
tion, have carried it through the schools in the city proper. Our schools 
are a regular grade from infant classes (those too young to study) to the 
high schools, four, or as it operates, five rt^gular grades. In all cases tho 
advance is controlled by attainments, so that each scholar is looking up 
to the next degree above him, until he reaches the high school, and then 
his next step, if pursuing a liberal education, is the university. And wo 
have the fullest evidence that no pupils enter the universities of our state 
with a better preparation, or a more thorough training, than the young 
men who go xlirectly from our public schools. 

The improvement of the state of education in this city, which followed 
and has been wrought out by the establishment of these schools, and the 
grading system which grew out of their establishment, is set low at fitly 
per cent The comparison, indeed, is almost a contrast, and tlie alacrity 
with which money is voted to sustain our schools, even in times of sever- 
est pressure — and such times we have had with a vengeance — affords 
ample testimony to their excellence. The rich and the poor meet to- 

Sither, and show that our declaration of independence is not far out of 
e way in this rexptcf, in declaring that all men are created eaoal. 
Many of our finest scnolars are found Troro the obscurest iamiliee, ana tiia 
mingling of all classes, has had a most happy influence in bfeaUng iip 
caste, and associating minds by simpathy, taste and similarity of eharao- 
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ter, rather than by the accidental and artificial modes which illy harmon- 
iz&. with our democratic institutions. 

As to expense, our present system costs, 1 presume, nut one half of the 
old. Few send their children abroad, which, anions the wealthier fam- 
ilies, was almost universally the practice before. We expend annually, 
for the support of our schools, aside from school-houses, between $8,000 
and $9,000, to a population of about 12,000. One teacher to a school it 
our general practice — only employing assistants when the schools are 
very full. We prefer this, as it gives unity and harmony to the course of 
study, and to the formation of £e mind and character. It is al-^o more 
economical. The greatest obiection to it is, that it severely tasks the 
teacher, inasmuch as he must be qualified, and keep his mind furnished 
for all the branches pursued in the school. We are satisfied, however, 
that this is, mentally, an advantage to the teacher, inasmuch as it serves 
to keep him from getting a beaten track, and becoming a mere pitce of 
mental machinery^ with a given set of motions and powers." 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
The establishment of Primary Schools for young children, is one of tlie 
most important steps in the history of public instruction in this country. 
This was first done in Boston, in 1818, and was efiected mainly by the 
efforts of Elisha Tick nor. Mr. Ticknor was born in Lebanon, Conn, in 
1757, removed to New Hampshire in 1774^ and subsequently to Boston, 
where he became principal ol the Free Grammar School at the south end, 
till 1793. He left this post on account of impaired health, but continued 
to take an active interest in the public schools of the city. So earlv as 
1805, he called the attention of his friends to the neglected condition of the 
young children, especially among the poor. By the then existing regula- 
tions of the public schools, these schools were not open to children under 
seven years of age, and to those only who could read in plain English 
lessons. This amount of instruction could be readily given in the family 
by educated mothers, or in schools supported at the expense of those who 
were able und willing to pay for suen instruction. But for the children 
of the poor, the uneducated or the unwilling, there was no provision, and 
the consequence was, that a large number of the youthful population of 
the city, were growing up without any education. It was not till in May 
1818, that assisted by Hon. James Savage, (who is still living, and who 
needs no other mention to cause him to be remembered with gratitude by 
the poor of his own and other cities, tlian that he was the author, in 1317, 
of the first ** Institution for Savings,') he was able to induce the select- 
men of Boston to insert an article in the warrant for the town meeting in 
June, to see if the citizens would authorize the opening of a school at the 
public expense, for children under the age of seven years. In this meet- 
ing, held on the llth of June 181S, five thousand dollars was voted for 
that year, to begin the experiment, and a committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers appointed to superintend the enterprize. Of this committee Mr. Tick- 
nor was chairman, and continued to hold that post of labor and responsibil- 
ity to these schools, till his death in 182 1. The proposition was opposed in 
the outset principally on the ground of expense, as every step for improve- 
ment of common education there and elsewhere, has always experienced. 
In the second year, an addition of fifty pjr cent, was made to the town 
appropriations, and almost every year since, the grant from the public 
treasury has increased to meet the expenditures for teachers and build- 
ings for this class of schools. There are now 131 schools, containing 
8,500 pupils. Since 1830. this class of schools have been introduced into 
mostof tne large cities of the country, and include over 100,000 children. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

rOE THE GI.A88IFICATI01f, DI8CIPUNG AND IN8TEU0TI0N OF PUBUC SCHOOLS* 

In this Number of the Appendix, it was originally intended to pre* 
sent selections from the *• Rules and Regulations y^^ of school commit* 
tees, in different towns in this and other states, for the purpose of 
sustaining the recommendations which the report contains, by the 
success which has followed their adoption elsewhere. But the length 
to which this document has already extended, will only allow of the 
introduction of the ^< By-laws of the School Committee^ and Rugula^ 
thus of the Public Schools in the City of Providence,^^ adopted June 
10, 1844. Neither the system of public schools which these regule- 
tions embody, or the regulations, which are so admirably framed to 
realize the object for which the system was established, can be adopted 
by any other town, without such modifications as their peculiar cir- 
cumstances may require. They will, however, furnish useful hints 
to school committees in framing a code of regulations respecting the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, discipline and instruction of 
their respective schools. 

An explanation of the unparalleled success which has, in so short a 
time, followed the present organization and administration of the 
school system of Providence, will be found in part in these '< By-laws 
and Regulations." Here it will be seen, that the peculiar facilities of 
a large and compact population, for a regular gradation of schools, 
have been improved, — that a suitable number of schools of each grade 
have been established, to accommodate all the children of the city,-« 
that the regular and punctual attendance of the children while con- 
nected with the public schools, is secured, — that the pupils of each 
school are classified according to their attainments, — that a thorough 
and liberal course of study, embracing the simplest rudiments, and 
preparation for business, or for college, with strict attention to health, 
morals and deportment, is open to children of all classes, free of ex- 
pense, and without preference or partiality, — that provision is made 
tor a uniformity and adequate supply of books, — that teachers are em- 
ployed in reference to the grade of school they are to teach, after an 
examination by a committee appointed for this purpose, and are paid 
a fair compensation for their services, — and that the system in all its 
details is subjected to the constant and thorough supervision of ao 
telligent, practical and faithful committee, aided by an officer who 
devotes his whole time to their service, and the improvement of the 
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schools. The same cardinal principles, practically embodied in the 
school system of any town or district, large or small, agricultural or 
manufacturing, must produce good schools. The school-bouses need 
not be so large, or so expensive, the classification of schoob so com- 
plete, teachers so high priced, or the supervision so minute, but they 
must be as good as the circumstances of the town, or district, will 
allow. When individuals, occupying the same position as to wealth, 
education, enterprize, and professional and social standing, in their 
respective towns, as did the members of the school committee of Prov- 
idence, in 1844, are willing to devote time and effort to the adminis- 
tration of the school system, it will be an unfailing sign of the pros- 
perity of the schools, and the pledge of their progressive improvement. 

The school committee of Providence consists of thirty members, 
elected by the City Council. The following gentlemDd comprised the 
committee in 1844, and were organized iaod distributed into sub- 
committees as follows : 



Hon. THOMAS M. BURQESS, President 
Edward R. Yoono, Secretary. 



On Accounts, 
Messrs. Moses B. Ives. 

Stephen T. Olncy. 

On QuaKficaiians. 
Messrs. WUliam G. Goddard, 
Alexis Caswell, 
Alexander Duncan, 
William T. Dorrance, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 

Executive and High School 
Messrs. John Barstow, 

John J. Stimson, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 

Unt District. Five Schools, 
Messrs. Richmond Brovmell, 
Elisha Dyer, Jr. 
Amos D. Smith, 
Shubael Hutchins. 

Second District. Four Schools^ 
Messrs. Isaac Thurber, 

Alexander Duncan, 

Edward P. Knowles, 

Stephen T. Olney. 



Third District. Four Schools. 

Messrs. Alexis Caswell, 

William T. Dorrance, 
John A. Wadsworth, 
Joseph 6. MetcalC 

Fourth District. Three Schools. 

Messrs. Edward B. EUU, 
Moses B. Ives, 
Amherst Everett, 
Gamaliel L. Dwight. 

Fifth District. JWr Schools. 
Messrs. Edward R. Young, 

Barzillai Cranston, 

Amasa Manion, 

George H. Tillinghast, 

John R. Burrows. 

Sixth District. Seven Schools. 
Massrs. William G. Goddaid, 

Samuel Osgood, 

Esek Aldrich, 

Robert Knight, 

John F. Phillips, 

William C. Snow. 



Nathan Bishop, Superintendent of Public Schools-^Office in the 
High School — Office hours from 12 to 1 o'clock. 



BY-LAWS 



OF THE SCHOOL COITMITTEE AND REOULATIOICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE CITT OF PBOTIOEMCE. 



CHAPTER 1. SECTION 1. BT-LAWS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Arl. 1. OrjfiiUzAliftm.'^ln ih^ week succeeding ihe annual appointn^ent of ihe 
School Commntec, in June, the Secretary for the year precedinff, shall call a nivtt- 
ingof the new Committee for the purpose of organization. At this meeting, tli^ 
Presiclient and Secretary shall be chosen by ballot ; arid (he President, having been 
duly sworn or affirmed faithfully to discharge the duties of his office, siiall Mlniin- 
later the same oath or affirmation to the members present, and to iht other members 
as soon as they shall meet with the Committee. 

Art. *2. AppointmeiU of Standing Sub-CammiUees.^ Ader the By-Laws hsTa 
been read and adopted, the Committee shall, upon nomination of the President, 
elect the following Standing Sub-Committees, to hold their places during the year, 
Tiz.: An Executire Sub-Committee, a Sub-Committee on wlualificatioiis, a SuU 
Committee on Accounts, a Sub-Committee for the High School, and a Sub-Corn* 
miuee for each District: the whole Committee being divided, with due reganl to 
the number of Schools in each District, into as many District Committees as there 
an Districts, the High School being: considered as a District in the division. 

Art. 3. Chairman of Committees. — The person first named on every Special or 
Standing Sub>Committee, shall be the Chairman thereof, and act as such until such 
Special or Standing Sub-Committee shall elect a Chairman, and all Special, as 
well as the Standing Sub-Commiuee, shall expire with the year. 

Art. 4. President, <f«., shall preside at all meetings. — The President shall take 
the chair at the hour appointed for every meeting of the Committee : and shall 
maintain the rules of order which are usually observed b^ deliberative bodies. In 
bis absence, the Secretary shall call to order, and a President pro tempore shall be 
elected. 

Art, 5. Appointment of Examining Comm.itt€es.^The President shall appoint 
•ne or more members of the Committee, and inform them of their appointment, to 
attend the quarterly examination of each Primanr and eaoh Intermediate Scliool, 
and he shall also appoint the Examining Committees to attend and conduct the 
qaarteriy examinations of the Grammar Schools. 

Art. (i. Annual Report to the City Council. -^In case a Sub-Committee is not 
appointed for the purpose, the President shall cause a report of the condition and 
expenses of the Schools during the past year, and an esUmate of the necessary ex- 
penses for the year ensuing, to be presented to the City Council on the first Monday 
in Jnne, annually. The report shall be accompanied with an abstract of the recora 
of the absences of members during the year, and of their excuses, kept by the Sec 
reiary. 

Art. 7. RoU called and Records read. The Secretary shall call the roll of the 
members at the opening^ of every meeting, and note all absences and excuses. He 
shall keep a full and fair record of all the proceedings of the Commiuee, and pre- 
serve on file all papers relating to the buiimess of im same. He shall read at the 
opening of every meeting, except that held for the organization of the Committee, 
the record of the previous meeting. At the meeting for organization, the reeord 
shall be read as soon as the Officers and Sub-Committees are cliosen. 

Art. 8. Call oj Regular and of Special Meelings.^'Dne Secrttary shall send a 
notification of erery regular or special meeting to tlie dwelling-hotise or place of 
business of each member of the Committee, at least one day previous to the meet^ 
ing. Special meetings shall be called by the Secretary, at the ret^oest in writing of 
the Presifdent, or of any Art members of the Committee. 

ArL 9. Chairman of everf SubCommiUee to be notified, fc.—He shall give 
Boiiee to the Chairman of every Sob-Ccmraittee appointed, stating the r*— ^■'^ 
and the nainctof the members associated with him. 
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Aft. 10. BiUs and orders to be transmiUed to the CiUf Treamrer quarterif.^ 
Immediately after each quarterly meetin": of the Commtttee, the Secretary shnU 
transmit to the City Treasur*r a schedale of such bills and orders upon the Treas- 
ury as the Committee may have authorized; which schedule shall be countersisned 
by the Chairman of the standing Sub-Committee on Accounts, or by the PreaidenL 
Art, II. List of Corn,niUe':s, not hiving reported, to be read. The Secretary 
shall keep a list of all Special and Standing Committees to whidh any subject may 
have been referred, and shall read the saine at each quarterly meeting until said 
Committees shall report on the subjects so referred. ^ 

Art. 1*3. Records, <^:., open to I/ispection. The record of c?cry meeting shall 
be made up as soon as may be after the close of the same; and the reoora-books 
and files of papers shall be at all limes open to the inspection of the members of the 
Committee, and of the Superintendent. 

Art. 13. The Bxeeulive Sub- CommUtee. This Committee shall consist of three 
members. They shall advise the Superintendent in the discharge of the duties of 
his office. They shall also direct and oversee the repairs of school-bouses and es- 
tates, and supply the schools with furniture and fuel. 

Art. 14 The Sub-CommiUee on QualiJUations.^Th\B Committee shall consist 
of five members. They shall examine the qualifications of candidates for the places 
of Teachers, and make appointments, subject to the approval of the Gkneral Com- 
mittee, at their next meeting. Teachers appointed by the Sub-Committee at aitjy 
timeduring the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall hold their 
places till the annual meeting. The Chairman of this Sub-Committee shall, at 
each quarterly meeting, report in writing to the General Committee the names of 
all those who have been appointed Teachers during the recess. He shall also take 
care that the provisions of Section second, Art. 5, be made a part of the contract 
With eveiy Teacher appointed. This Sub-Committee shall, from time to time, 
revise the course of studi&s in the schools, and recommend such changes of the 
books used in the same, as they may deem expedient. 

Art. 15. The Sub- Committee on Acamnls.- -This Committee shall consist of 
two members. They shall report their examination of accounts at each regular 
(luarterly meeting of'^the Ghneral Commiuee. All accounts shall be presented to 
the Superintendent two days before said meeting, and he shall make a schedule of 
the same for the use of the Sub-Committee. No account sliall be allowed that has 
not been audited by this Committee. All accounts allowed, and tlie scheilule of the 
same collectively shall be countersigned by this Commiuee, or by the President. ' 

Art. 16. Districting Commitlees,-^Tie President shall divide the whole Com- 
miuee with due regard to the number of Schools in each District, into as many 
Sub-Commiitees as there are Districts: the High School being considered as a 
District in the division. 

Art. 17. Vbiling Schools. Each member of a Sub-Committee for a District, 
shall visit all the Schools in the same at least once in a quarter, unless unavoidably 
prevented. 

Art. 18. Chairman*s Quarterly Report. The Chairman of each Sub- Commit- 
tee of a District shall, at every regular quarterly meeting of the General Committee, 
report any matters deemed of sufficient importance to be noted, relating to the 
Schools in his District during the preceding quarter. 

Art. 19. Suspension oj a Teacher. The ISub-Commiitees of Districts arc em* 
powered, in their respective Districts, to suspend any Teacler for negligence, diso- 
bedience of the regulations, or other reasonable cause. I n such case, they shall give 
immediate notice of their proceedings to the President, and shall bring the case to 
the attention of the Genet al Committee at their next meeting, for such fbrther ac- 
tion as may be ne -pessary. 

Art. 90. Suspennon, expulsion and restoration of pupils. Each District Com- 
mittee shall immediately take into consideration every case reported by the Super- 
intendent to its Chairman, of a pupil whose conduct is such, in or out of a School, 
that he is an unfit member of the same, or his example is injurious to the other pu- 
pils ; and if in their opinion, he has been duly admonished, and reformation ap- 
pears to be hopeless, it shall be the duty of the Sub-Committee for the district, to 
suspend for a definite time, or to expel every such pupil from the SchooK It shall 
also be their duty on application of the parent or guardian of a pupil temporarily 
excluded for violent opposition or gross misconduct, to give inmiediate auention to 




the esstt mrw! tf the dMwmn of ihc Teacher Ise confirmed, the pttpJ* iHoH be ant- 
]3cnd«J for a definite time, or ctpeUcdf as ihe neccssny of iKe case may require. If 
Ihe u^^mporury pitcliiaiofi by ilicr Teflchef W deemed a «iifficieiit puniihmenl, ihe 
Sub Co iimiiie« fthdili dire^^t ihrit tite piipit Im* re-admitted to tlie fichoot* During 
suapcrnsiaii, »nd after expiil^iur^ such pupil shiil) not be admiited to any oib«r pu^ 
ik achdol ; *kn4, »ift<?r ejcpuUtori, no ptipil ih«tlL be re«tored without the O0riaent of 
Um Oet teral Committee, 

SICTION n GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE* 

Art. I , Cammencemenl a( Schaai Year s,nd Vacoiwrn, The si-booL year aKaU 
bejin on the first Monday after the Commencement of Broi^n University; and 
«lmlJ bedtTided into fuur qUfirtera; the tirat quarter shall close on Fiday prt^^in^ 
** Thftfik*^iiftiig week," aud be ft>lloWEd by a veeation of one week, tne Hccond 
ftild ihinJ qunrter» &halt be each twelvrt; weekft, ^nd be succeeded by a vaetttion of 
one week eaeh; ntjd the fourth quarter flbiiU be len or more weeks, followod by a i%^ 
cation of three weekrt immi'diuu-ty prteedmi^ the be^inntHjg; of ibe ntjtt school year. 

Aft. 'i. QHytrttriif aud Aj^'ituU ^He-fii »ji,M — Regular quarterly mcetinga of i^ia 
School Committee ^hall be heUJ on iFie In it Friday In each quarter. Tl^ anngat 
■2ic«tme;«haM I* the regular quarterly meeting in Aujj^usl. 

Art.2r Annutil K.T&,mimUiot% af ike Sikcrettir^^^ Records, <f*c, A Sub-Commrt* 
leethnllUe afipoinied at the annual nieeiiiijr (o estatriitie the Secretury^s rei-otdi 
mad fit^s, to tue that th^y iire kcnt in proper order. 

Ari. L Annual BUtii&n i^j Super ntktLittHi tmd Tk&dkrs. At lb© MintlA) 
meeting in Au^uit, the tLppointmeni^ of all the Tcaehers shlU eipire^ and an eltt- 
lion ahalhhrn t^ke place. The Superintendent and Principal of the High Sehool^ 
aiid the Muitters of the Gramtr.ar Schools shult L>e chosen by baltoi; and, on motMni 
of jtmemWr, tJ»e election ufmij^ other Teacher shitlUake place in ibesanii? manner 

Art. 5- Cfftidiiwns »ft wktck '^i\atkets matt trUkilratD /mm ScJtffois. Any 
Teiicher who m ishea to witlidraw Irotn a school may do ao at the end of a qun^rter, 
provided at kast on* month's notice of the intention be ^i^ea in writing to the Su- 
perimendcm. A Teacher^ who, wilhout itie e<msent of the Committee, simll with' 
draw at any other time, or wiihout notice as aforesaid, ahall forfeit oil compenia* 
fton for the ^uart^r^ or any part thereof 

A rf, €, Qu/i rUrl^ Mjra m iiuUwn of all the SchooU, A quarterly exam ination of 
the Priftiarif and the Jniermediiiie Schools shtiH take place iiii the aficirHmn of the 
day prccedtiif^ the close of each qii uric r, by Sub-Committees appoitued by thePres^ 
idetit. An examination of tlie Qrummar Schools shall take place in the fot^noon 
of (he last Friday m each quarter, by examining Committees ajipoinlt^ by trie Pre^ 
ideni. Tbc lli^^h School shaU be examined by the wbole Committee in ihe after- 
noon ofthf diiy before iiameil, in each quarter cxci^pi the tost* In the fourth qiuir^ 
tert the High School ^halL be examined by the whole Committee on stich day ai 
they may seleci. 

Art^l^ R€pMUttf BxaminiT^g CommWtes. — The examining Sub-Committeifl 
ihall ret>ort to the Qenerat Commit tee^ at their meeting in the evening, the ntimber 
Q r »cho Ears present at i he fit x tt m i nat ion s, a nd t he t«nd it ion of i he ai hool e, 

Att, S* Trtgnsadian of MisciUantom BusitifiAs.^^Thc Cdnimillee shalt at these 
meettngB confer on the progress and condition of the several schools, and shall trans- 
•et all such buiine&a as they may deem expedient. 

SECTION m.^-OT THIS SUFEEmTENDENT. 

Art^ I. 0^£t of SupttttUendcni creaUrd. For t he mi ^re con ve n ien t d Udiarg« of 
the duties assigned by law to the School Committi^, and to aid them in the per- 
fbrmanee of the same, lite ofl^oe of Snperintendent of Public Schools has been cre- 

Art,%, MUctwn of SttptrittU^diiU. The Superintendent shall be elected by 
bsllotf at the nnnual meeting of the Committee i and shall hold bin oMcc for one 
year, unless sooner removed, for^ufHcieiit cause, by vote of the Committee. 

A'i,% Gtnerai Pmsasand ihilit$^f{kt iSl4|^rtrtlff»iii*ni,— He shall act un> 
der the ajil vice and direction of i fic Qi'iiera^ Committee^ and the tCxrcuiive Corn mil* 
l*"*:, and, under tlieir advice and direiction, sha.U act ss Principal of tlie High School, 
ajK) shalt have the supe intendenceof all tlie pubhc scliooU, school- 1 ton ses^ estates, 
and apparatus- The Superintendent shall devote himself exclusively to tlie buai- 
DSiis of his station. He shall keep regular of&ce Jiours, oihcr than the schtH>l 
houfi^ ai a|ila£c pr(»yjded for thai purpovc ; which shall also be the genetal dep^M^ 
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itoiy of the books and papers belonging to tbe school department. He shall ae- 
quaint himself with whateTer principles and facts may concern the interests of pop- 
ular education ; and in all matters fwrtaining in any way to the orsamsation, dis- 
cipline and instruction of the public schools of this city ; he shall tave good care of 
their interests and welfare, to the end that all the children in this city, who are in- 
structed at the public schools, may obtain the best education which these schools 
can be made to impart. 

Art, 4. Visaing Schools^ <f><;. — He shall visit all the schools as often as his du- 
ties will permit, and shall nay particular attention to the classification of the pupils 
in tbe sereral schools, and to tne appointment among the classes of the prescnoed 
studies. In passing daily from school to school, he shall endearor to transfer im- 
prorements, and to remedy defects. 

Arl. 5. Quarterly Meetings of TMckers.^He shall call together the Teachers 
once at least in each quarter, to interchange their views upon tne various points of 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of action, and to cause the 
whole system to tend toward a uniform standard of excellence. 

Art. 6. Aiding Sub-CommiUees and furnishing supplies for Sekools,^The Su- 
perintendent shall at all times render such assistance to the Sob-Committees as may 
be required by them, and shall furnish the necessary blanks and registers to tlie 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He shall also supply the Grammar Schools 
with copperplate slips, and furnish destitute scholars with school books, as he may 
deem necessary. He shall cause a thermometer to be furnished in each school 
room for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the same. 

Art. 7. Examination and Transfer of thupHs, — At the berinning of each quar- 
ter he shall examine the highest classes in the Primary and in the Intermediate 
Schools; and shall transfer from the Primary to the Intermediate Schools, and from 
the Intermediate to the Grammar Schools, such pupils, of tbe proper age, as he may 
find qualified to enter the same ; and shall furnish the Principal Teachers with lists 
of the pupils so transferred, who shall enter their respective ISchools immediately. 

Art, 8L Permits granted. — The Superintendent is authorized to give permits to 
pupils in certain cases to enter school at any time during the Quarter, and also to 
nve permits to pupils residing in one District to attend school in another when 
there are good reasons for the change. 

Art. 9. Attention to eases of misconduct of pupils reported.^Ht shall give 
nrompt attention to every instance of the misconduct of a pupil duly reported to 
Aim by the Principal Teachers, and if, after consultation with tne Teacher and due 
examination of the case, it shall appear that the pupil is not disposed to obey the 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to the cnairman of tne District Uom- 
mittee. See Sec. II. Art. 20. 

Art. 10. Employment of Substitutes for Ttaekers.^ln case of the sickness of 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent shall employ all 
substitutes during their detention from their schools, and no one shall be employed 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

iir^. II. Quarterly and Annual Reports. — The Superintendent shall keep a 
record of his proceedings, always open to the members of the Committee; and at 
every regular quarterly meeting shall make a report in writing of the number of 
pupils attending the several schocls during the quarter, of the number engaged ro 
the different branches of study in the same, and containing such information rela- 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of tbe schools as he may have 
to communicate. A eeneral report shall also be prepared by him, at the close of 
the school year, for publication. 

Art. 12. The Superintendent, after each quarterly meeting of the Committee, 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a statement of the number of schol- 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding quarter. 

CHAPTER II.-GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

SECTION I TEACHERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Art, 1. Election of Teachers and their continuance in qfice. — All Teachers 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the Committee on qualifica- 
tions, at any t*me during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall 
hoM their offices till the next annual meetifig unless sooner removed for sofficient 
i by vote of the Committee. 
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Art, 3. Teachers fo observe ReguUUianSj 4»e. — It is enjoined on the Teachers 
•tricdy to obaeire these Regulations, the directions of the Committee, of the S«ib- 
CommiUees and of the Superintendent. 

Ar^3. Teackers required to be at tkeir SekoolIiiHnns early. ^ All thtTetichen 
in the public schools are required to be at their respective school-houses at least J(^- 
ieen minutes before the specified time for beginning school in the morning and in 
the afternoon, and to open their respective school-rooms for the reception of pupils 
subiect to all the rules of order for school hours as soon as they enter the rooms. 

Art. 4. Tke Principal Teacher to cause the Bell to be rung.^Thb Principal 
Teacher in each school shall cause the bell to be rung from three to five minutes, 
beginning precisely at fifteen minutes before 9 o'clock, A. M., and before 2 o'clock, 
P. M. ; and shall also cause it to be tolled from three to five minutes ending at the 
appointed time for beginning school in the morning and afternoon. 

Art. 6. Opening Schools. — All the schools shall be opened in the morning, by 
one of the Teachers, with reading from the Scriptures, or with prayer. 

Art. 6. Supervision of Pupus in and out of School.-^h shaft be the duty of 
the Teachers, as far as practicable, to exercise a careftil inspection over their pupils, 
as well out of school as within the same, during school hours ; and, in cases of dif- 
fieukjT in the discharge of their duties, to apply to the Superintendent for advice and 
direction. 

Art. 7. Teachers must attend to school duties punctually and regularly.—'ThB 
Teachers of the several schools shall devote themselves exclusively to the duties of 
their oflice. Thev shall daily and punctually attend ut the hours appointed for the 
opening of the schools ; and during school hours shall faithfully devote themselves 
to the duties assigned to them. They are enjoined carefully to maintain good or- 
der and discipline, and to follow the course of instruaion prescribed by the Com< 
mtltee, permitting no books to be used in the schools but such as the Committee 
•hail designate. No teacher shall keep a private school, or instruct a private class. 

Art. 8. Classificaiion of Pupils,— The Teachers in each school shall put the 
pnpils in the same into separate classes, according to their attainments; and shall 
leach them such portions of the prescribed sttidies, as in their judgment, under the 
advioe of the Superintendent, it may be most s«iitable for each class to pursue. Each 
pupil shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless, in particular cases, an 
exception shall be made by the advice or direction of the Superintendent. 

Art. 9. School property to be taken care of. — The Teachers shall take care that 
the School-Houses, the apparatus in the same, and all the public property entrust- 
ed to their charge, be not de&ced or otherwise injured by the scholars ; and it shall 
be the duty of the Teachers to give prompt notice to the Superintendent of any re- 
pairs or supplies that may be needed. 

Art, 10. Ventilation of School Rooms,— Tht Teachers shall give vigilant at^ 
tention to the ventilation aad temperature of their rooms, causing those that have 
been occupied to be opened and atred each morning and afternoon at the times of 
reeess, and at the end of school hours. They are required to take special pains to 
secure such anUinmal changes of the air in the rooms as will prevent it from becom- 
ing impure and unhealthful between the times for opening and airing the rooms; 
and they shall carefully ascertain the temperature of their rooms by the thermome- 
ters, and use all proper means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and cold, 
vhich negligence might induce. 

Art. II. Notice of the sickness of Teachers to be given to the Superintendent 
taunediately, — In case of the indisposition of a Teacher, notice thereof shall be im- 
mediately given to the Superintendent ; and no substitute shall be employed with- 
oat his approbation. 

Art, 13. Presiding Teacher. — The directions of the principal Teacher of each 
school shall be foUownl by the other Teachers, in all matters relating to the same. 
In the absence of the presiding Teacher, the assistant who has been the longest 
time in the school shall assume its management ; or the oldest where they are of 
the same standing. 

Art. 13. Recesses.— T\^ Principal Teacher in each school shall allow a recess 
for all the pupils in the same not exceeding fifteen minutes in each half day; excqst 
in the Primary Schools, in which there may be two recesses in each hair day, not 
ezceedine ten minutes each, at the discretion of the preceptress. 

Art. li. Notice of the exclusion of pupils given.— Vor violent opposition, or 
cross misbdiavior, a presiding teacher may exclude a pupil from school for the 
^~b; and in all cases of exclusion shall forthwith give information in writing of 
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itoiy of the books and papers belonging to the school department. He shall ae- 
quaint himself with whateTer principles and facts may concern the interests of pop- 
ular education ; and in all matters fwrtaining in any way to the orgamsation, dis- 
eipline and instruction of the public schools of this city ; he shall tsike good care of 
their interests and welfare, to the end that all the children in this city, who are in- 
structed at the public schools, may obtain the best education which these schools 
can be made to impart. 

^ AH, 4. VisUiii^ SchooLif <f*c. — He shall Tisit all the schools as often as his du- 
ties will permit, and shall pay particular attention to the classification of the pupils 
in the scTeral schools, and to tne appointment among the classes of the prescrioed 
studies. In passing daily from school to school, he shall endearor to transfer im- 
ppDYements, and to remedy defects. 

Ari. 5. (^rterly Me€ling$ of 7>ac^r«.—He shall call together the Teachers 
once at least in each quarter, to interchange their views upon tne rarious points of 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of action, and to cause the 
whole system to tend toward a uniform standard of excellence. 

Art. 6. Aiding Sub-CommiUees and furnishing supplies for Seko^Os^—Tht Su- 
perintendent shall at all times render such assistance to the Sub-Committees as may 
oe required by them, and shall furnish the necessary blanks and registers to tM 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He shall also supply the Grammar Schools 
with copperplate slips, and furnish destitute scholars with school books, as he may 
deem necessary. He shall cause a thermometer to be furnished in each sdiool 
room for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the same. 

Art. 7. Bxaminaiion and Transfer of Pupils, — At the beginning of each quar- 
ter he shall examine the highest classes in the Primary and in the Interroraiate 
Schools; and shall transfer from the Primary to the Intermediate Schools, and from 
the Intermediate to the Grammar Schools, such pupils, of the proper age, as he may 
find qualified to enter the same ; and shall furnish the Principal Teachers with lists 
of the pupils so transferred, who shall enter their respective Schools immediately. 

Art, 8L Permits granted. — The Superintendent is authorized to gi?e permits to 
]Hipils in certain cases to enter school at any time during the Quarter, and also to 
nve permits to pupils residing in one District to attend school in another when 
there are good reasons for the change. 

Art. 9. Attention to cases of misconduct of pupils reported.^He shall give 
prompt attention to every instance of the misconduct of a pupil duly reported to 
nim by the Principal Teachers, and if, after consultation with the Teacher and due 
examination of the case, it shall appear that the pupil is not disposed to obey the 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to thecnairman of tne District Uom- 
mittee. See Sec. II. Art. 20. 

Art. 10. BmpUnfment of Suhstitutes for Ttaekers.^ln case of the sickness of 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent shall employ all 
substitutes during their detention from their schools, and no one shall be employed 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

Art. II. Quarterly and Annual Reports.— The Superintendent shall keep a 
record of his proceedings, always open to the members of the Committee; and at 
every regular quarterly meeting shall make a report in writing of the number of 
pupils attending the several schools during the quarter, of the number engaged in 
the different branches of study in the same, and containing such information rela- 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of the schools as he may have 
to communicate. A eeneral report shall also be prepared by him, at the close of 
the school year, for publication. 

Art. 12. The Superintendent, after each quarterly meeting of the Committee, 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a statement of the number of schol- 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding quarter. 

CHAPTER II.-GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

SECTION I— TEACHERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 
AH. 1. Election of Teachers and their continuanu in ofice. — All Teacher* 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the Committee on qualifica- 
tions, at any t'me during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall 
^oM their offices till the next annual meeting unless eooner removed for soAcient 
e by vote of the Committee. 
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Art. 9. TYaciers /# ttanve Reg^latioms, 4<.— It u csjoiiwd od the TeacUn 
MricdjieobaerreikeKRe^latJoDi,!^ direoioos of ike CoBouitee, of the &«b- 
CoouDiocct sod of tke SnpcriBicadcH. 

Af^X TsmJten r^ifnndU he mi tkgir SciMi Rtmutmdf.^ An tUTtmtthtn 
m the pablk Kbook are rtqaiivd to be at thear mpecDTe atbool-boaacs at kmrn,/^" 
item miumin hetan the n>fci6fd tisK lor farginBing acfaool in the tuonin§ mad in 
tlto altcniooh. aad to open their rtrnptcure Kboc^-rocAift ior liie rectfitioD of popili 
flilMecttoaUttenilesoforder foracfaool Lomas bood as tlxy eoier tike rooauu 

Xfff . 4. TV Prindpml TVocirr 2# c««jf Ur Beiff i# if rira^.— Tbe Principal 
Teacher in each acbool sball casie the beU to be ran^ frotn thne to five m'uKMftm, 
faefranin^ precbrly at fifteen mioiii^* before 9 o'ckock, A. M^ and before 2 o*dodt, 
P. M. ; and sball also casae it to be tolM from three to £Te mimites cuhrt^ at the 
appointed time forbe^ninr acbool in the mcnias aad aficraooo. 

Art. 5. Opraw Scmmmii. — All the achoob tkaU be opeard in the morning, by 
mam of the Teachers, viih reading 6va the Scnptarea, or vch prarer. 

Art. 6. Smperrisimu #/ Fwfnis t« mud mut »f ScJUmi.—li khafl be lihe doty of 
lheTend>eri,a«fora«pr<«ticabte.toeacreteea wefalimpwrfionoTq-theJrpmla, 
ai veil out of achool as viihin the aaaK, dviag acbool honn : and, in cases of dif- 
fieahjr in the discharge of their doLJea, to appij to the SnpcnBKfldesit for 1 ' 



Art 7. Tkm€kert wuai mUeudtm temmml imtiafrnMamtOf mmd rr^vlaripr.— The 
Teachers of the several achoob shall deroie ikaiMirti esdnsiTelj to thedoues of 
iheiroAee. Ther shall dailj and punetoallT attend n tfaehonn appointed for the 
opcninr of the schools: and'doring school hionrs shall faJshfaDr derote theBiselres 
la the mies assigned to them. They are eajoined earelaUj lo niain*ain good or- 
dir aad diacipUne, and to foOo v the eonrae of ittstrDOtion preaaibed by iSt Cons- 
■inse, penottting no books to be need in the schools b« sneh as the Coannes 
ihail designaie. Xo teacher shall keep a pfiTHe school, or inamct a priTaie riasa 

Art,8i amui/icmiimm mf PapsZiL— The Teachers in each scJkioI shdlpMthe 
papib in the same into aeparaie clsf r, aooordinE to their attainments; and shaH 
iwrhlhem soch portions of the pfescribed analiet!. as in their jodgmcnr, nnder the 
adviee of the Saperimcadent, it asaf be moat vwuUe for each class to porsneL Eack 
fmfA shaU be eoofined to the studies of his daas, onksa, in paiticalar cases, an 
tiTfption ahall be made by the adriee or direction erf* the Soperintendcnc. 

Irt 9. SckomlfrmperUfUke iatem emre #/.— The Tcschers shall take cnre thi( 
the Sdnol-Honaes, the apparatas io the aame, aad all the DoUic propeftj tiMinsf 
d la their charge, be not dcfoeed or othenrise injwcd br the scholars; aad k dbal 
Wthe dacy of toe Teachers to give prompt notice to the Soperioteodcac of any in> 
fmn or anppliea that may be needed. 

1ft Ml Kealtlaliaa mfScJkmml /Urnms.—The Teachers shaD give rigilant al* 
Imuon to ihe TciuilatioD and temperatore *< their rooms, caosing thooe thst hnva 
km oc cn p '.ad to be mpem^J and aired each morning and afiemoon at the liana of 
i«ni,and at the end of school boors. They are rnqmrH to take ifecaaf pataj In 
Mare sneh eaafiaaa/chaagesofthe air in the rooms as viU prevent ic fipom booom- 

aiaipare and nnheahhfal between the tioMS for opening and airing the roama; 
they shnll earelblly aseertain the temperatnre of their rooau by the flwimiwni 
kn, and oae all proper mesns to aroid thoae iajarions fiTwm<s of heat aad eold, 
vach negligeaee might ladncf ■ 

iff. 11. Smtice mf Ike tUkneu •( Temdien U he gizem U ikt Smperinlendemi 
mmiimiiiw, — In eaae of the iodispositioo of a Teacher, notice theteof shall be ioe- 
~ r given to the Siqierinteadent ; aad no sabaiitote shall he employed vith- 



ArL Ix. M*residi%£ Tiuuier.— The direelioBa of the prindpal Teacher of each 
nhoolshatt be followed by the other Teachers, in all matters relating u> the sama- 
hlhe abaeaee of the presiding Teacher, the assisum who has been the km^^ 
tine ia the school shaUassome its managonent ; or theoUeat where they ai«^ 
the maK standing. ^ ^ __^ 

irf.ia. Aeeset.— The Principal Teacher in each sehool shaHsIlowa^J^ 
tar iB the popils in the same not ezce«ding fifteen minoua in each half ^5?[^^ 
•the Primary Schools, in which there may beiworeeesaes ineackl**"" 



CMedinc ten miainca each. Si the diseretion of the preenueas. 

in.14. A'stice •/lAccBdaaaaa/pap* ^».— For rio 

paei mkh^arior a laiiaaliar liniiMT mnjr cadade a pnpil i 

lie; and ia all euesofadaBoa shaU foMhvah gnra ndma 
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itoiy of the books and papers belonging to tbti school 
quaint himself with wbateTer principiss and fncts inay co4 
ular education ; and in all matters pertaining m nt\y way! 
eipline and instruction of the public schools of ibis city \ M 
their interests and welfare, to the end that all the childr«n^ 
structed at the public schools, may obuin tJie bf!«t «duca 
can be made to impart. 

Art, 4. Visiting Schools^ <f>c.— He shall vi»it all the ac_ 
ties will permit, and shall nay particular attention to th& <^) w 
in the several schools, and to ine appointment among ihc * 
studies. In passing daily from school to school, he ihalJ 
proTements, and to remedy defects. 

An,b, Q,uari9rlif Mettings 0/ T^aehers^^Bt ^hi\\\ c 
once at least in each quarter, to interchange ihtir views it 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of 
whole system to tend toward a uniform standard of excelli 

Afi. D. Aiding Sub-CommiUees and furnishing supph 
perintendent shall at all times render sucn assist nnce in thr 
oe required by them, and shall furnish the nece^sciry bh 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He nhaH ulso m\y 
with copperplate slips, and furnish destitute schoUir» wii^ 
deem necessary. He shall cause a thermometer to be 1 
room for the healthful regulation of the temperature tn the 

Art. 7. Examination and Transfer of Fumls.— A 1 1 1 1 
ter he shall examine the highest classes in i1n> Primnr^ 
Schools; and shall transfer from the Primary to the In lev 1 
the Intermediate to the Grammar Schools, such pupil*i, ot 
find qualified to enter the same; and shall forniBh xht Pri 
of the pupils so transferred, who shall enter their reaped 1 

Art. S, Permits granted. — The Soperintcmlc n t is ku 
]Ripils in certain cases to enter school at any lime dm i 
nve permits to pupils residing in one District to atienr 
there are good reasons for the change. 

Art. 9. Attention to cases of miMondutt of pupils 

Erompt attention to every instance of the tntsconduct v 
im by the Principal Teachers, and if, after consirhauon 
examination of the case, it shall appear that ihe pupil 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to the chm> 
mittee. See Sec. II. Art. 20. 

Art. 10. BmpUnfmont of Substitutes for Tmckars.^l 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absent;, the Snpr 
substitutes during their detention from their schools, and . 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

Art. n. Quarterly and Annual /?fparto,— Tlie Stip 
record of his proceedings, always open to the members 
every regular quarterly meeting shall make a report i n > 
pupils attending the several scl]^ls during the quarter, 
the different branches of study in the same, nnd coniairiini 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of thj 
to communicate. A eeneral report shall also be pnepar 
the school year, for publication. 

Art. 12. The Suoerintendent, after each quarterly mt'f ' 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a staterneni 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding qiLur 



CHAPTER II.-GENERAL REGUi. 

SECTION I— TEACHERS AND THEIR ! 

Aft. 1. Election of Teachers and their continuance 1 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the ( 
tions, at any t*me during the year, and ap[)roved by the G 
^oM their offices till the next annual meeting unless cooni 
t by vote of the Committee. 



konr of the books and papen beloo(piig to the school depaitment. He aball m- 
quAiiit himself with wbsteTer principles end facts may concern the interests of pop- 
ular education ; and in all matters pertaining in any way to the orxanutation, dw- 
dpline and instmctiMi of the pnUic schools of this city ; he shall tsike good cave of 
their interests and wetfaiei to the end that all the children in this city, who an io- 
structed at the public echools, may obuin the best education which theae scfaooli 
can be made to impart. 

Art. 4. Visiting SckooU, <f*c.— He shall visit all the schools as often as his d«- 
ties will permit, and shall pay particular attention to the classification of the pimili 
in the several schools, and to the appointment among the clastes of the pieaeru»d 
studiee. In passing daily from school to school, be shall endeaTor to transfer itt* 
provements, and to remedy defects. 

Art, 5. Qwirterly Meetingt of Deachers.—He shall call toeether the Teadien 
once at least in each quarter, to interchange tbeir views upon the Tarious poinia oC 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of action, and to cause Ika 
whole system to tend townrd a uniform standard of excellence. 

Art. 6. Aiding Sub-CammiiUes and furnishing supplies for Sehoois,'—Thi$ 8b- 
perintendent shall at all times render such assistance to the Sub-Committeea as may 
be required by them, and shall furnish the necessary blanks and registers toi llw 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He shall also supply the Ghrammar SchoOb 
with copperplate slips, and furnish destitute scholars with school books, as he i 
deem necessary. He shall cause a thermometer to be furnished in each 
room for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the same. 

Art. 7. Examination and Transfer of Fuvils,-^ hi the beginning of each ( 
ter he shall examine the highest classes in the Primary and in the Intermc 
Schools; and shall transfer from the Primary to the Intermediate Schools, and I 
the Intermediate to the Grammar Schools, such pupils, of the proper age, aahe flM|r 
find qualified to enter the same ; and shall furnish the Principal Teaclwrs with lite 
of the pupils so transferred, who shall enter their respective Schools immedialiBly. 

Art. 8L Permits granted. — The Superintendent is authorized to give permili It 
pupils in certain cases to enter school at any time during the ouarter, and alaol* 

S've permits to pupils residing in one District to attend school in another whrii 
ere are good reasons for the change. 

Art. 9. Attention to eases of misconduct of pupils reported.^'Bit ahall fjkf 
prompt attention to every instance of the misconduct of a punil duly repoftedl* 
nim by the Principal Teachers, and if, afler consultation with the Teacher and dw 
examination of the case, it shall appear that the pupil is not disposed to obey tilt 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to the chairman of tlie District (j^Utt 
mittee. See Sec II. Art. SO. 

Art, 10. Employment of Substitutes for Teackers.-^ln case of the aiekiwM df 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent shall ein|4of -rfl 
substitutes during^ their detention from their schools, and no one shall be empbyed 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

Art. 11. Quartcrlii and Annual Reports. — The Superintendent shall ken '■ 
record of his proceedings, always open to the members of the Committee; aao aft 
every regular quarterly meeting shall make a report in writing of the number if 
pupus attending the several scl^ls during the quarter, of the number engaged fa 
the different branches of study in the same, and containing such information raUp 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of the schools as he may half 
to commnnicate. A eeneral report shall also be prepared by him, at tlie cloia if 
the school year, for publication. 

Art, 12. The Superintendent, after each quarterly meeting of the Committat, 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a statement of the number of ac^flt 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding quarter. 

CHAPTER II.-GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

SECTION I — TEACHERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Art, 1. Election of Teackers and tkeir continuance in oJUe,~'AJl TeadM 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the Committee on qaall|0k- 
tions, at any t<me during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shdi 
hoM their offiees till the next anntial meeting unless sooner removed for MmeHll 
s by vote of the Committee. 
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Art. d. T^uukers to observe Regulations^ <f*^.— It is enjoined on the Teachers 
strictly to observe these Regulations, the directions of the Committee, of the S«b- 
Commiuees and of the Superintendent. 

Ar^ 3. Teachers required to beat their Sckool Rooms f«rfy.— All the Teachers 
in the public schools are required to be at their respective school-houses at least jl^- 
ieen minutes before the specified time for beginning school in the morning and in 
the afternoon, snd to open their respective school-rooms for the reception of pupils 
•obiect to all the rules of order for school hours as soon as they enter the rooms. 

Art. 4. Tke Principal Tracker to cause the Bell to be run^.— The Principal 
Teacher in each school shall cause the bell to be rung from three to five minutea, 
beginning precisely at fifteen minutes before 9 o'clock, A. M., and before 2 o'clock, 
P. M. ; and shall also cause it to be tolled from three to five minutes ending at the 
appointed time for beginning school in the morning and afternoon. 

Art. 5. Opening Schools. — All the schools shall be opened in the morning, by 
one of the Teachers, with reading from the Scriptures, or with prayer. 

Art. 6. Supervision of Pvvus in and out of School. — It shaU be the duty of 
the Teachers, as far as practicable, to exercise a careftil inspection over their pupils, 
tti well out of school as within the same, during sckool hours ; and, in cases of dif- 
fieuU3r in the discharge of their duties, to apply to the Superintendent for advice and 
direction. 

Art. 7. Teachers must attend to school duties punUuallv and regularlv.—Tht 
Teachers of the several schools shall devote themselves exclusively to the duties of 
their office. Thev shall daily and punctually attend at the hours appointed for the 
openinff of the schools ; and during school hours shall faithfully devote themselves 
to the duties assigned to them. They are enjoined careftilly to maintain good or- 
der and discipline, and to follow the course of instruaion prescribed by the Com* 
mittee, permiaing no books to be used in the schools but such as the Committee 
•ball designate. No teacher shall keep a private school, or instruct a private class. 

Art. 8. Classification of Pupils.-~The Teachers in each school shall put the 
pupils in the same into separate classes, according to their attainments; and shall 
teach them such portions of the prescribed studies, as in their judgment, under the 
advice of the Superintendent, it may be most suitable for each class to pursue. Each 
pupil shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless, in particular cases, an 
exception shall be made by the advice or direction of the Superintendent. 

Art. 9. School property to be taken care of. — The Teachers shall take care that 
the School-Houses, the apparatus in the same, and all the public property entrust- 
ed to their charge, be not de&ced or otherwise injured by the scholars ; and it shaU 
be the duty of the Teachers to give prompt notice to the Superintendent of any re- 
pairs or supplies that may be needed. 

Art. 10. Ventilation of School Rooms, — The Teachers shall give vigilant at- 
tention to the ventilation and temperature of their rooms, causing those that have 
been occupied to be opened and atred each morning and afternoon at the times of 
recess, and at the end of school hours. They are required to take special pains to 
•ecure such continual changes of the air in the rooms as will prevent it from becom- 
ing impure and unhealthful between the times for opening and airing the rooms; 
and they shall carefully ascertain the temperature of their rooms by the thermome- 
ters, and use all proper means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and cold, 
which negligence might imiuce^ 

Art. 11. Notice of tke sickness of Teachers to be given to the Superintendent 
immediately. — In case of the indisposition of a Teacher, notice thereof shall be im- 
mediately given to the Superintendent ; and no substitute shall be employed with- 
out his approbation. 

Art, 12. Presiding Teacher. — The directions of the principal Teacher of each 
school shall be followol by the other Teachers, in all matters relating to the same. 
In the absence of the presiding Teacher, the assistant who has been the longest 
time in the school shall assume its management; or the oldest where they are of 
the same standing. 

Art. 13. Recesses.^T\^ Principal Teacher in each school shall allow a \ 



for all the pupils in the same not exceeding fifteen minutes in each half dav; excq)t 
in the Primary Schools, in which there may be two recesses in each hair day, not 
exceeding ten minutes each, at the discretion of the pre<xptress. 

Art. 14, Notice of the exclusion of pupils given.—YoT violent opposition, or 
gross misbehavior, a presiding teacher may exclude a pupil from school for the 
time; and in all cases of exclusion shall forthwith give information in writing of 
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tlM emwe thereof to the parent or guardian, and to the Cfaaimum of tbt Sab-CcNfr' 
jiliittee for the District, and to the Superintendent. 

Ar$. 15. Roll called emeh half lioy^The presidine Teacher in each -aehool 
dball enroll the names of scholars as soon as they enter the same, and have the roU 
called in the morning and aAernoon of each day, and all absences marked. 

Art. 16. Rerister^ and ike entries to be made in iL^Tht Principal Teacher in 
each aehool andeach Teacher in the High School shall keep a register, in which 
■hall be recorded the names, ages, dates of entrance and places of reskienoe of the 
•eMars; and shall make such other entries as shall exhibit a view of their absen- 
ces, their behavior in school, and the progress made in their studies. An account 
of the same shall be transmitted to the parent or guardian of each scholar, at least 
onee a month, with a request that it be returned with the name of the parent or 
guardian written upon it, in acknowledgment of iu receipt. The regtster shall be 
at all times open to the inspection of the members of the School Committee and of 
the Superintendent 

Art, 17. Teacher^ Reports to Vixitm^-Commiltees at each piaHerhf examina- 
Ksw.— It shall be the doty of the presiding teachers to report in writing'to the Via- 
iting Commiuee, at each quarterly examination, the names of such pupils aa have 
been distineuished during the ouarter for good conduct and proficiency in their 
itudies, and also the names of those who have been grossly negligent in attending 
aehool, or inattentive to their studies, or guilty of any violations of these regulations 
or of other wilful offences. 

Art. 18. Teachersf Qyuarierhf Reports to ike SaperintendenL—Tht prindpal 
Teacher in each school and each Teacher in the High School shall aeverally make 
a report in writing to the Superintendent, one week before the termination of each 
ouartAr, stating the number of pupils admitted, the number actually auendin/Ti and 
ttM average attendance during the quarter, and containing such other information in 
may be necessary to set forth the general conditk>n of their schools, together with 
any surgestion which they may have to offer for the improvement of tto aame: 

Art. 19. The teachers may occasionally, under the d Irection of the Superintend- 
ant, visit each other's schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the same. 

Aft. 90. The Teachers shall not permit the school-rooms under their charge to 
be uaed for any purpose whatsoevej- other than the instruction prewribed in these 
Regulations, unless bv order of the City Council, or of the School Committee. 

Art. 21. No Teacher shall allow a subscription paper for anv purpose whatso- 
ever to be introduced into a public aehool ; nor shall any contribution be permitted 
to be made in the same by the pupils. 

Art. 22. No Teacher shall admit to any school, (except the High School,) a pu- 
pil that resides out of the district in which the school is esublished, unless by perr 
mission of the Superintendent. 

Art, 23. Making Fires. — Theprincipal Teacher in each school-house shall lor 
the compensation allowed by the Cfomroitiee, employ some suitable person to make 
fires in the same when necenary, and shall see that this important work is properly 
and economically done. 

Art. 24. Sweeping and Cleaning. -~Thc principal Teacher in each school shall 
hire some person, for the allowed compensation, to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks and other furniture in the same, and toclean 
the same once a quarter, and shall see that this work is neatly and properly done. 

Art. S6. T>acher^ Reports of absence and lateness.—TUe principal Teacher in 
each school shall state in his or her quarterly report to the Superintendent, the nnoH 
ber of times each Teacher in said school has bieen absent or late during the quai^ 
ter, with the reasons for such absence or lateness. 

Art. 26. Indigent pupils furnished with books.-~The presiding Teacher shall 
liimish to the Superintendent the names of those scholars whose parents or guar- 
dians declare they are unable to furnish them srith books ; but no books shall be 
supplied at the public expense, unless satisfactory proof of the inability of such pa- 
rents or guardians be furnished : these books are to be considered as a pan of the 
school property. 

Art. 47. Books belonging to the Public Schools.^TUe Principal Teacher i» 
each school shall enter upon the catalogue kept in the Register, the name of everj 
book placed in his or her room for the use of the teachers, or to be lent to indigeo 
pupils, and shall, in each quarterly report to the Superintendent state the numbc 
and ooodition of said books. 
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SECTION n..-OF SCHOLARS. 

Art, 1. Obfeei of the schools.^Tht Public Schools being esttibHshed for the gtn' 
enl benefit of the community, all pupils that may be received therein, under the 
foUowin* Regulations^ shall be instructed without preference or partiality, and with 
alrict attention to their morals and deportment, as well as their improvement in 
earning. 

Ari. 2, Omdud of the pupils.— Qood morals being of the first importance, and 
essential to their progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to 
avoid idlensss and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wicked and dis«;race- 
fiil practice, and to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly and decent manner, both 
in and out of school, and to be punctual and constant in daily attendance. 

Art, 3. Pupils liable to pay for all damages they do to school property. —Every 
popil who shall, accideitiaUy or otherwise^ injure any school property, whether fen- 
ces, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part (hereof, or break any win- 
dow glass, or injure or destroy an^r instrument, apparatus or fumitnre belonging 
to the school, shall be liable to pay in full for all the damage he has done. 

Art. 4. Use oj bad language^ (f>c» prohibited.— Every' pupil who shall, any 
where on, or around the school premises, use or write any proiane or unchaste lan- 
guage, or shall draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark or other, 
wise intentionally deface any school furniture, or buildings inside or out, or any 
property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, shall be punished in proportion 
to tn9 nature and extent of the offense, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

Art. 5. Cleanliness of Pupils. — No scholar who comes to school without proper 
attention having been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or 
whose clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school. 

Art. 6. Times for admission of pupils,— Variu^ the first week in eabh (quarter, 
and on the first Monday in the seco d and third school months, any chilii, living in 
the city, and in all respects qualified^ may enter any Primary, Intermediate or 
Grammar School, by applying to the Teachers at the school house. 

But no pupil shall be perm ued to take a place in any public school at any other 
time without a written permit obtained from the Superintendent. 

Art. 7. Scholars required to remain in school till the hour of closing.— ^o schol- 
ar shall be permitted to leave school before its close, for the purpose of aueiiding 
to any music lessons, or writing lessons, or for any other purpose whatsover, ex- 
cept in case of sickness or some pressing emergency. 

Art. 8. Absence from School and the consequences. — No pupil shall be absent 
fipom any public school without rendering an excuse for the same to the principal 
Teacher. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from schools single half day without rendering 
a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher for such absence, shall be liable to 
be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from school five half days in four successive 
Weeks, without rendering a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher, may be 
excluded from school for the next two school months. 

Every excuse shall be received by the teachers as satisfactory, in which it shall 
be stated that the pupil has been absent for reasons satisfactory to the parent or 
guardian. 

No pupil shall leave tlie school room in school hours, without permission from a 
teacher. 

No scholar who shall be absent from a quarterly examination of the school which 
he attends, without an excuse satisfactory to the principal teacher, shall be permit- 
ted to attend said school during the next quarter. 

No scholar shall be permitted to remain in any public school unless such scholar 
be provided with the books of his or her class prescribed in these Regulations. 

CHAPTER III.-OF SCHOOLS. 

Art. 1. Number and description of the Public Schools. — The Public Schools of 
his city are twenty-nine in number, and of the following description, viz. : 

Fifteen Primary Schools^ designed for children from four to six or seven 3rear8 
of age. FHve Intermediate Schools^ designed for children between six and eight or 
Bine years old. Six Orammar Sehoots^ designed for children from eight or nine 
to twelve or fourteen years of age. One High School, designed for scholars from 
twelve jears okJ and upwanis,and one Primary and one Grammar School for col- 
ored children. 
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In the above schools, free instruction is given to the children of both sexes of all 
the inhabitants of the city, who may see fit to avail themselves of the same, subject 
to the Regulations herein provided. 

Ari. 3. School Hours.~-A\\ the public schools shall begin their morning session 
«I9 o'clock, A. M., and close at 13 M. throughout the year. They shall b^in their 
afternoon session at 3 o'clock, P« M., and close at 5 o'clock, P. M., except in the 
" short days^^ when they shall continue as long as the light permiu. ExcepUon.-^ 
The girls' department m the High School is permitted to nave one session of six 
hours, daily, with suitable times for recesses. 

ArL 3. Holidays for aU the Schools,^The following holidays shall be granted 
alike to all the schiools, viz. — Every Saturday, days of public Fast, Thanksgiving 
day and the day following, Christmas day, and the day of the odelNration of Amer- 
ican Independence. 

Art. 4. Schools not to be dismissed vnthout ffermission. — But on no other days 
shall a school be dismissed without permission from the Gkneral Committee, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, when the Superintendent shall have power to dismiss 
a school. 

SECTION I PRIMART SCHOOLS. 

Art, 1. Number of teachers and admission of ffwnls.—Each Primary School is 
under the care of a Preceptress and one Assistant Teacher. 

No child who shall not have attained the age of four years shall be admitted as 
a pupil into a Primary School. 

Art, 3. Branches taught, — The branches taught in these schools are the ele- 
ments of Reading^ SpeUing, Arithmetic and Geography, The teachers in these 
schools also give their pupils much useful oral instruction of a familiar kind, suited 
to their age. 

Art. 3. Books used. — The books used for instruction in the Primary Schools, 
shall be the following: EUnerson's Proeressive Primer; My First School Book; 
The Young Reader; Common School Speller: American Popular Lessons; 
North American Arithmetic, First Part ; Mitchell's Primary School Gkography. 
The Dictionary to be used by the Teachers in these schools shall be that of Mr. 
J. E. Worcester. 

Art 4. Daily reading of the Scriptures. — Portions of the Scriptures shall be 
read daily in theiBC schools by the presiding teacher, fur the moral and religious in- 
struction of the pupils. 

Art. 5. VociU Music. — The teachers are required to make vocal music one of 
the exercises of these schools. 

SECTION II INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Art. I. Number of teachers and course of slMdies.—Knch Intermediate School is 
under the management of two female Teachers, a Preceptress and an Assistant. 
The pupils in these schools advance progressively from the lessons in the Primary 
Schools to more difficult lessons in Reading, SpeUing , Arithmetic and Geography^ 
and begin to take lessons in Writing. 

Art. 3. Admission of Pupils. — iio child shall be admitted as a pupil into an In- 
termediate School, unless transferred-by the Superintendent, or upon examination 
by the Teacher he or she shall be found qualifieii to join the lowest class therein. 

Art. 3. Books used.-~The books used for instruction in the Intermediate Schools 
shall be the following : American Popular Lessons, Gradual Reader, Common 
School Speller, North American Arithmetic, 3d part, Mitchell's Primary School 
G^graphy, Common School History. 

Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

ilr^ 4. Penmanship— Reading the Bible^ and Vocal Music. — The Superin- 
tendent shall direa the use of such system or systems of penmanship in the Interme- 
diate Schools as he may deem expedient. 

Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily in these schools, by the presiding 
teacher, for the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 
schoola 

SECTION III.— GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Art. 1. Number of Teachers, — ^Each Gkammar School is under the care of a 
Master and two female Assistant Teachers. 
Art. 3. Admission of Pupils.—<jhMnn who have not been regularly traxlsiiB^ 



ltd to lh« Grammar ScKoola, hy ihc Superimendent, ihaU be ^xamined^ on applica- 
tion for nd mission^ by the Masiers of &a id achools ; and^ if found to be qimlifiedio 
iom the lowpsi class, ihey shall be pennlUed to enter, but If not quuli£ed ibey may 
be «eiit to ah InHfrmfsdiate School. 

No new ptipil shall b« admiited inlothe^* achnols eicqjL durinff ibe first we«k of 
eniih tiuaritf r, and on the first Mondays of the aeoond and third school moiuhs^ with^ 
oui tt permit from the Supenntendent ^ but a pupil who»e re»idencje is changed to 
anoihcr district, may pats to the Grammar School in theflarne nt any time, if he 
bear viih h»m, from ihe master of the school whith he leaves, « eertificaie of good 
Maoding and character^ otherwise he ihall be subject to the regulation for admiA* 
Aion^ before provwled. 

Aft. li, ^Studies f^fsujSiL — In these Schools the scholars use a new set of leit 
books which present more enlarj^ and accurate views of the several branches they 
have Already De^n to study, and in these books, with such nddUiorial remarks and 
illnsiffltions as the Teachers throw Hfound the various topics of study, the pupils 
continu*^ their eictrciscs in Reading^ Wriiing^ Aritkmtiic and GeograpA^^ and 
<«)mmence EngiUk Crramwar, the BiUi^ of tke United ^iUes and Qtnerai 

Art 4. Ba&isused. — The books Qsed in Ihe Gramnmr Schools shall be the fol- 
towja^: The Common School Sptler, Common !!>cliool History, as a reading 
book, i'he National Readier, The Araerican Firai Class Book, Mltc hell's GeogTa- 
phy and Atlas, Goodrich's History of the United Siatus, The North Ainencan 
Anthmeiie, Parts 2d and 3d, Farnum's English Grs mm ar^ Waylaiid's Praciical 
Ethics, Abridged^ Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Ari.b. Rradlug ike Bible— PenmarisMp-^DeclaMaiiimt and Vocal D^siiC, — ^ 
Pu ;he! Scripturc^s &hall be read daily, for moral and religious instruction, 

b) classes of both sexes. 

1.. ..^ r.utendent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penman- 
ship m the Grommar Schools as he may deem expedient 

There shall also be exercises in declamaiion at auUable times j aamay be direiKtid 
by itie SaperLntendent. 

The teiichflis are required to make TO«al music one of the esereisea of these 
schools. 

8£CTI0fe IT. — HIGH SCHOOLi, 

Art I, Nvmbtr &f TfccAfr^ — The High School is tinder the goTemment of a 
Principal, and three male and three fenmle Teachers, and thorough instruction is 
giwen therein in the higher branches of an English education ; and, at the request 
ofporents or guardians, in the preparatory branches of a classical education* 

jfrl* 3. Pupih admvf*Ufit t& (he High School.— No child shall be admitted 
■■ t ptiptl of the High School, who is not qiioUied immediiiiely to enter upon the 
coarse of studies pursued therein. 

No chtld who shall not be a pupil of n Grammar School shall be admitted to 
the High School, when there is a sufficient number in the Grammar Schools 
^tmliiied for admiision therein. Eut^ whenever there shall not he a sufficient 
atiinber of such candidates^ any child, ItTingnn the city, if qualified, may be ad- 
mitted, without having passed through a Grammar School. 

Ari. 3. PnpiJs may remain three years. — No pupil shall remain in said 
school more than three years, unless by permission obtained ^om the Genenl 
Commitlee. 

Art. 4, Male mvd Female departmeniSi teparaie. — The male and female 
pupils of the High School shall he instructed in separate apartments, all of 
which shall be under the daily supervision of the PrtncipaL No other school 
of any kind shall he taught in the same building with the High School, 

Art. 5. JSTumber o/ClffMe#*— There shall be three classes in each depart- 
ment in the Hj|i;h School, a Junior, a Middle, and a Senior Class, the studies of 
b of which shall occupy one year. The numbers in the classes shall be if 
tly equal as they can ne made, 
'^.tfrf. 6. MmnUnatiim of tandtdates for admumonu-^An examination of 
candidates for the Hi^h School i^hall take place on Saturday, in Ihe week pfeco- 
diiig the annual meeUiig of the Committee in August, and tlie examination ahlll 
be continued,| if nece^isary, on the Monday following. There shall be S?e ex- 
amiitefs, who shall be chosen hy the General Committee, from their own num- 
ber or al large. The Principal shallj if required, assist in the e^aminatiqa. 
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Art. 7. Q!aalilUaiiamf9r ajm iit ionr^gromui 4(ffrtfetmee in ad mim m. 
The candidate! moat be well vened in the atudiet pumied by the higbeat claai 
of the Grammar SchooU. The examiners shall admit those candidatea who are 
best qualified to fill the vacancies in the High School, giving a pr^tremce ta 
those who have been longest in the Grammar Schools. 

jiri, 8. Examinatunu and admis»unu to Jill vacaneuB. — ^When v a can ci es 
ahall occur during the year, pupib may be admitted to fill them, but in the first 
week of each iiuarter only ; and they must be found qualified, upon an examina- 
tion by the Superintendent or the Principal, to take the advanced standing for 
which they apply. The rule of preference before provided, in favor of candi- 
dates from the Grammar SchooU, shall be observed. 

Art. U. One month* s unneeeuary absence diaeolvee a jnqnTt coftnenon. — 
Absence from this school for one month, without an excuse satisfactory to the 
Superintendent, shall dissolve the connexion of a pupil with the achool. 

jirL lU. Branches Taught.^The branches Uught in the High School ahall 
be the following: Reading and Writing; Ancient and Modern Geography; 
Elements of History, Ancient and Modern ; History of the United States, and the 
Constitution of the same ; Grammar and Rhetoric, with exercises in composi- 
tion and declamation ; Logic aiid Intellectual Philosophy ; Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy ; Natural Theology and the Evidlences of Christianity ; 
Arithmetic and Book-Keeping ; Algebra and Geometry ; Trigonometry, with its 
applications to Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration, &rC. ; Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy ; Animal and Vegetable Phyaiology, and Chemistry ; The Pre- 
paratury branches of a Classical «iucation. 

Each class in the school shall have a daily exercise in reading firom the 
Scriptures. 

Art. 11. Lectures to be given. — The Principal of this school will give brief 
illustrative Lectures on the different branches of Natural History, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry ; and also in short and familiar Lectures, exhibit to the 
pupils an outline of the Political Institutions of this State and City. 

Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in this school. 

Jtrt. ri. Vocal Music. — The teachers are required to make toc^ music one 
of the exercises ot these schools. 

^rt. 13. Annual JCxhslrition. — ^There shall be an annual public exhibition 
bv the pupils in the High School, at a time to be determined by the Committee. 
The Superintendent shsul give public notice of these exhibitions. 

6BCTI0N v. SCHOOLS FOR OOLOR£D CHILDREN. 

Jiri, I. The Primary School. — This school is under the care and inatmc- 
tion of a Preceptress, and an Assistant when necessary. All the Regulations 
pertaining to the other Primary Schools apply to this. The course of study anA 
the books used are the same. 

Jirt. 2. The Grammar School. — This school is under the instruction anA 
government of a Master, and a tiemale Assistant when necessary. The course 
uf study and the text books in this school are the same as in Uie other Grammar 
bchooiit, and Regulations applicable to them apply to this school. 

Note.— The City Council annually employ Physicians to attend, at appointed 
timea, a public Vaccination at each school-room, when all pupils, and othci 
who choose to come are vaccinated at public expense. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

PROSPECTUS. 

In pursuance of the object for which the Rhode-Island Institute of In- 
straction was established, "the improvement of public schools and other 
means of popular education in this State," arremgements have been made 
to publish during the winter of 1845-6, a Paper to be called the Journal 
OP THE Rhode-Island Institute op Instruction. 

The Editorial Department wjll be under the care of Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Puolic Schools. 

The Business Department will be under the superintendence of Thomas 
C. Hartshorn,' to whom all orders for the paper, and subscriptions for the 
same, should be addressed. 

The first number of the Journal will be issued in November, and its 
publication will be continued thereafter on the 1st and 15th of each mon^, 
until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pages in an octavo form, and 
in addition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, contain- 
ing official circulars, notices of school meetings and other eaucational 
movements ; and one of a si^ries of " Educatiancd Tracts,** prepared by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The volume, including the Extras and Educational Tracts, will constitute 
at least three hundred pages. 

The price will be Jijty cents for a single copy ; or three dollars for 
ten copies, sent in a single packsige, and at the same rate for any larger 
number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 
JOHN KINGSBURY, ^ 

THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, [ ^__.„^ 
NATHAN BISHOP, ( CommUtee, 

AMOS PERRY, ^ 

Providence, November 6, 1845. 

Extra Number I, is issued in advance of the first number of the 
Journal, in order to give as early notice as possible of the proposed 
meetings of the Teachers' Institutes. 

OFFICIAI4.' 

CIRCULAR. 

Arrangements having been made for holding a series of Teach- 
ers' Institutes, or temporary Normal Schools, in different parts of the 
State, during the months of November and December ; every individ- 
ual, male or female, who is, or who expects to be, engaged in Iht 
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business of teaching, and especially in the public schools this winter, 
is respectfully invited to attend during one or more of the sessions, 
which will be duly announced by the Committee of Arrangements for 
the places where the Institutes will meet. 

The assistance of several distinguished teachers and practical edu- 
cators, who have been connected with similar Institutes in other 
States, as instructors or lecturers, has been secured. 

Among the subjects which will receive attention during the session 
of each Institute, the following may be enumerated : — 

1. The elementary studies, or at least the difficult points in the 
elementary studies, which are or should be taught in every public 
school, will be reviewed under the instruction of a teacher well quali- 
fied to explain and illustrate the best methods of teaching the same 
to others. 

2. The manifold uses of the blackboard and slate, in the work of 
elementary instruction, and especially with reference to the useful 
employment of young children, will be pointed out ai^d illustrated. 

3. Instruction in mental arithmetic, in working problems on the 
globe, in drawing maps and using outline maps, and in teaching com- 
position, and in other exercises which should be introduced into every 
school, will be giv^n. 

4. The members will have an opportunity to state the results of 
their own experience, and such cases of doubt or difficulty as have 
actually occurred in the classification, instruction, and government of 
their schools, and to hear the views and suggestions of others on the 
same points. 

5. The regular exercises of the day will be interspersed with famil- 
iar illustrations and discussions, on the classification and the means 
and modes of securing neatness, order, industry, and moral training 
in the school ; and the evenings will be generally occupied by public 
lectures and discussions on topics connected with the improvement of 
popular education. 

Teachers will thus, in addition to the advantage of reviewing the 
studies they are to teach, and of witnessing to some extent the best 
methods of communicating instruction, obtain the matmred views of 
practical men on many of the great topics of education, as presented 
in public lectures, discussions, recitations and conversation. The at- 
tainments of solitary reading will be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested by the experience and 
remarks of others. New advances in any direction by one teacher 
will become known to all others. Old and defective methods will be 
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held up, exposed, and corrected, while valuable hints will be followed 
out, and proved. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the inter- 
change of ideas, the discussion of topics which concern their common 
improvement, the necessity which will be felt of extending their read- 
ing and inquiries, and of cultivating the power and habit of written 
and oral expression, — all these things will attach teachers to' feach 
other, and elevate their character and attainments as individuals, and 
the social position and pecuniary emolument of the profession. 

School committees who have not yet employed their teachers for 
the winter, and teachers who have not yet found a school, can at these 
Institutes become mutually acquainted with each other. 

Through the liberality of the friends of education, principally in 
the places where the Institutes will meet, the expense to each teacher, 
including board, tuition, t^e use of convenient rooms, apparatus and 
books, shall not exceed two dollars for a session. Each session will 
occupy six days at least. 

It is desirable that all who propose to become members of any of the 
Institutes, should be present at the opening of the session, as the clas- 
ses will then be formed, and an address appropriate to the occasion 
delivered. HENRY BARNARD, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, 

Providence, Nov. 1, 1845. 

NOTICES. 



teachers' institute at north 8CITUATE. 

A Teachers' Institute for the Counties of Providence and Kent will 
be held at North Scituate, commencing on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber i7th ; on which occasion Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of Public 
Schools, will deliver an Introductory Address, explanatory of the ob- 
jects of the Institute, and of the course of instruction which will be 
pursued daring the term. 

Arrangements having been made to board the members of the In- 
stitute free of expense, all teachers who propose to be present, are 
requested to communicate their names as early as practicable to one 
of the Committee of Arrangements; viz. Rev. Hosea Quimby, Col. 
Burk, or Rev. Mr. Grosvenor. 



teachers' INSTfTUTB AT WOONSOCKET. 

A Teachers' Institute for Providence County will be held at Woon- 
«ocket, commencing on Friday evening, November 2ist) on which oc- 
casion Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools, will deliver the 
Introductory Address. 

All Teachers who propose to avail themselves of the adviDf 
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'^ the auspices of the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Com* 
mon Schools. He was induced to make the experiment at his own 
expense in order '' to show the practicability of making some provis- 
ion for the better qualification of common school teachers, by giving 
them an opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the stud- 
ies usually pursued in district schools, and of the best; raeUiods of 
' school arrangements, instruction and government under the recita- 
tions and lectures of experienced and well known teachers and edu- 
cators.'' At the session of the Legi^aturte in May, of the same year, 
the House of Representatives made an appropriation to be expended 
I for this purpose in the several counties of the State, under the direo- 
' tion of the Board, which was lost in the Senate, on the alleged ground 
that these classes could not be sustained without a greater expense; and 
if they could, that the classes would be under instruction for too riiort 
a period. What the Legislature refused to do, the Secretary under- 
took to do himself. A class was formed from such teachers of Hart- 
ford County as were disposed to come together on public notice, and 
placed under the general charge of Mr. Wright, the Principal of the 
Grammar School. Mr. Wright gave instruction in Grammar and in 
methods of school keeping. Mr. Post, a teacher in the Grammar 
School, reviewed the whole subject of Mental and Practical Arithme- 
tic, with full explanations of the difficult points in Fractions, Roots, 
&c. Prof. Davis explained the different parts of the higher Mathe- 
matics, so far as they were ever taught in district schools, or would 
help to explain elementary Arithmetic. Rev. Mr. Barton, formerly 
connected with the Teachers' Seminary at Andover, gave lessons in 
Reading. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet explained how Composition could 
be taught even to the younger classes in school, and gave several fa- 
miliar lectures on school government, and the instruction of very 
young children by means of the slate. Mr. Brace, Principal of the 
Hartford Female Seminary, explained the first principles of Mathe- 
matical and Astronomical Geography, the use of Globes, d&c. Mr. 
Snow, Principal of the Centre District School, gave several practical 
lessons in methods of teaching, with classes in his own school. rHere ~ 
was- a Board of Instruction seldom equalled in any of the Teachers- 
Institutes of our day. A portion of each day was also devoted to oral 
discussions and written essays on subjects' connected with teaching, 
and to visiting the best schools in Hartford. Before separating, the 
members of the Teachers' Class published a "Card," expressing 
''their most cordial thanks, for the very excellent course of instruction 
which they have been permitted to enjoy during a few weeks past. — 
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n In pursuance o! the object for whicli tlie Rhode-Island ketftate of lo- 
Btrudtion was established, 'Mhe improvement of public schools and other 
means of popular educatioo in this State^" arratigetneDte have been made 
to publish during the winter of 1845-6, a Paper to be called the Jodrnal 

OP THE RhOI>E-IsLA?J1> InsTITCTTEOF IN8TRUCT(0N. 

The Editorial Depart meat will be under the care of Henry Bamardj 
CoiDmisflioner of Poolic SchooJs, 
H The Businese Department will be under tlie superintendence of Thomai 
H C, Hartehorn, to whora all orders for the paper^ and subscripiiooB for the 
H fiuner should be addressed. 

H The &et number of the Joiimnl will be issued in November^ and its 
^ publication will be continued thereafter on the lat and 15th of each month, 

i until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve numbers* 
Each number will contain at least six teen pages in an octavo form, and 
in addition, from time to lime, will be paMithed an Extra^ contain* 
ing ofBcial circulars, notices of school meetings and other educational 
movements ; and one of a siTies of ^* EdHCatiotutt 7Vtw:i#j'' prepared by 
tlie Commissioner of P^ibllc Schools, 



The volume^ including the Extras and Educational Tracts, will constitute 
at leaat three hundred pajrea. 



Commitiee, 



The price will ht Jijiy cents for a single copy j or three dollars for 
L ten copieSj sent in a aingle pack age j and at the same rate Ibr any larger 
H number sent in the same way. 

H Theeubscription musi be paid on the reception of the first number^ 
■ JOHN KINGSBURY, \ 

» THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, 

^^K NATHAN BISHOP. 

r " 

f^ my 



Providence, November % 1845. 



TEACHERS INSTtTtlTB. 



Thif name wa^ tirst applied to a meeting of teachers similar to thoee 
now in aessicn in this State, which was held in Tompkins county, New 
Yotk, in the spring of 1843, at the call of Mr, Den man, the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for that countjj and which was princi- 
pilly under the instruction of Mr. Salem Town, of Aurora. Pre- 
tIous to this date, viz,, in October, 1839, a meeting of teachers under 
the name of a ** Teachers, or Normal Class," but almost identical 
in Its orn^anlzation and management with what is now known as a 
'* Teachers' Institute," wa^j held in Hartford, Connecticut, under 
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TSACHERS' INSTITUTE AT SCITUATE. 

The following imperfect notice of the proceedings of the Institute 
at Scitaate is compiled from a communication which appeared in the 
Providence Journal, and from the minutes kept by the Secretary, 
which have been placed in our hands for this purpose. 

By appointment of the Commissioner of Public Schools, a number 
of the teachers of Kent and Providence counties and the friends of 
education in the vicinity, assembled at the Academy in Scituate 
on Monday evening, November 17th. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Barnard, who, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, oc- 
cupied the attention of the audience for nearly two hours in an ad- 
dress appropriate to the occasion. After touching briefly on the ele* 
ments which must exist together to constitute a successful system of 
public schools — such as an efficient legal organization, good school 
houses, punctual and regular attendance of children at school, clas- 
sification of schools and of scholars, a liberal course of instructioiiy 
appropriate and uniform books and means of illustration, teachers, 
supervision, support, and the co-operation of parents and the public, 
the speaker proceeded to set forth more particularly, 

1. The relations of the teacher to a system of public schools. 

2. The qualifications of a good teacher. 

3. The modes and means by which these qualifications can be iin* 
proved. 

Under the last division he gave a sketch of the origin and progress 
of the Teachers' Institute, which is now recognised by all practical 
educators as among the most important agencies which can be worked 
for the immediate improvement of schools, by inspiring the right 
spirit and increasing the practical knowledge of the teachers already 
engaged in the business of instruction. The first Institute of which 
he had any knowledge was opened in Hartford, Connecticut, in the 
Autumn of 1839, under the direction of the person then in the super- 
intendence of the common schools of that State, and continued in se^ 
sion four weeks. A similar Institute, or teacher's class, was organiz- 
ed in the spring and autumn following. In 1842 or '43 the first Institute 
was organized in New York, and to the educators and teachers of 
that State belongs the credit of perfecting and applying on a broad 
scale this new element of school improvement. Among the teachers 
who would take part in the instruction of this Institute were several 
who had large experience in the Institutes' of New York, and one 
especially, (Salem Town,) who had been connected with twenty, 
numbering in all over two thousand teachers. 

Among the subjects which would receive attention during the sittings 
of the Institute were the English language, including. spelling, pronun- 
ciation, practice in the elementary sounds, reading, composition, the 
analysis of words ; Arithmetic, and especially mental arithmetic, with 
familiar illustrations of the elementary principles of written arithme- 
tic, of fractions, proportions, and the roots ; Penmanship, in reference 
to teaching it from the blackboard, and on Winchester's system ; Ge- 
ography, with special reference to drawing maps, the use of outline 
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maps, and the globes ; Grummar, with apecial reference to teaching 
it orally and by writing cooiposltion, &Lcr, Drawing, and eueh other 
a&ercises on the slate and black-bi>n.rd as would inlereat, employ and 
instruct young children. 

An opportutiity would be given for addresses, discussions and fa- 
miliar conversation on the great \^ariety of topics embraced in the 
classification, instruction and discipline of schools, and on the best 
mwles of securing the co-operation of parents. 

The principal charge of the exercises of the Institute would be 
contmitted to Mr, Town, in whose long and auccesaful experience in 
ihe schoolroom an ajnount of practical knowledge had been gathered 
up, on which the members could draw without fear of exhausting the 
supply t Mr. Town would be assisted by Mr. Russell, the distinguish- 
ed teacher of Elocution, of Boston; by Mr. Trueair, Principal of the 
Gilbertavjlle Academy, and Mr. Gilluni, of New York; by Mr. Winches- 
ter and Mr, Mather, the former the author of a system of Penman- 
ship* and the latter^ of the system of outline maps, both of which he 
woukl be y:lad to see introduced into every district school in the state ; 
and by Rev. Mr. duiniby and Professor Bradbury^ so far as their en- 
gagements in the Seminary would permit. 

Parents and the public generally from the vicinity were invited to 
be preacLt during all the exercises of the Institute, and especially in 
the evening, when the addressea and discussions would lake a wider 
and more popular range. 

Before concluding, Mr. Barnard introduced to the audience Mr. 
Town, who hadf at much personal inconvenieuce to himself, accepted 
bis invitation to assist him in conducting this first session of the 
Teachers* Institute in Rhode-Island. Mr* Town brings with him a 
zeal ill behalf of education which nearly forty years experience in the 
schoolroom has not exhausted, and the frosts of upwards of siity win- 
ters has not cooled. During the month of October last, he had spent 
two weeks in attendance on several Institutes in New York, and had 
there had an opportunity of witnessing the happy and practical manner 
in which this gentleman conducts the various exercises of an Insti- 
tute, and the zeal and spirit of improvement with which he inspires all 
the members. 

Mr, Town followed with some remarks on the interests which he 
hud always fek in the improvement of the rising generation, and which, 
instead of diminishing, grew stronger and warmer as he grew older, 
and especially since be had become acquainted with the alarming de* 
ficieneies in the means of education at the West and South, During 
the paiSt summer he had travelled more than four thousand mdes south 
and west of the Stale of New York» aud he was satisfied that the 
population of the country was fast outstripping the provisions made 
for educating the children and youth of the land ; and unless we, 
each and all, here and elsewhere, were up and doing, the destinies of 
our country^ and of humanity would he in the hands of an ignorant 
people. Mr* Town then spoke of his experience as connected with 
Teachers* Institutes, which he had no doubt was the most powerful 
agency that could be employed in binding teachers together, in jriv* 
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ing dieai praetied Inowle^ in their profesBiOD, and mspiriiig a zea) 
and spirit of improrement. Although the teachers would he together 
for a short time, he was sure they would separate at the close of the 
week, as friends and brothers separate. 

Tuesday Morning, Nov. 18. — Prayer by Rev. Mr. Quimby ; Mr. 
Meader appointed Secretary, who recorded the names of upwards of 
fifty members of the Institute ; a Committee on Music appomted. At 
10 o'clock, the regular exercises of the day commenc^,. and were 
continued as follows : — ^Introductory Remarks by Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Town ; Simultaneous Exercises in Grammar, by Mr. Town ; 
Recess of 10 minutes, and Sinking ; Practical Arithmetic, Numer* 
ation, by Mr Gillum ; Exercise m the Elementary Sounds of the En- 
glish Language, by Mr. Town ; Recess of 5 minutes, and Singing ; 
Remarks on the Analysis of the Language, by Mr. Barnard; 
Lesson in do. by Mr. Town ; Penmanship, Ezpkmatian of his iSjys- 
tem, by Mr. Winchester. 

Afternoon. — Remarks on Grammar, as usually taught, by Rev. Mr. 
Harriman ; Lesson on the Terrestrial Globe, by Mr. Town ; Recess 
of 5 minutes, and Singing ; Intellectual Arithmetic, by Mr. Gillum ; 
Smging ; On Teaching Reading, by Mr. Russell ; Recess, and Sing- 
ing; Practical Arithmetic, by Mr. Trueair. 

Evening. — Assembled at the Congregational Meeting House. On 
Expression in Reading, by Mr, Russell, with illustrations by a class 
of the teachers. 

Mr. Barnard cautioned the teachers against the danger of adopting 
hastily, and without a full understanding of all the practical details, 
any new method of teaching, however beautiful it might seem in th^ 
hands of one who had pursued it for years. The sudden abandon- 
ment of an old method, and adoption of a new, is one of the most 
common causes of failure in a certain class of teachers. He also took 
the occasion to request teachers and school committees to take no 
steps, for the present, about changing the books now used in the 
schools. As soon as the Institutes had been held in different parts of 
the State, he should propose a plan of operations which he thought 
would secure the great object of uniformity, in all of the schools of 
the same town at least. 

[We cannot publish further the minutes of the Secretary respecting 
the exercises of the following days. The interest seemed to increase 
to the last moment ; and when on Saturday noon the Institute dissdv- 
ed, it was indeed the separation of old friends, and not of individuals 
most of whom knew nothing of each other at the beginning of the week] 

Before adjourning, the Rev. Mr. Quimby, chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose of embodying the views of the Institute on 
the general subject of school improvement, reported the following 
resolutions which were adopted after remarks by different members. 

1. Reflolved, That we regard the education of the whole people ai^ absolutely 
neoesaary to the perpetuity of our institutions both civil and religious. 

2. Aeiolved, That, amon^r the means for promoting universal edncatioo% 
public schools hold a pre-eminent place ; and to make them effcient, gooa 
school houses, well qualified teachers, and the hearty co-operation of parents 
arc necessary. 
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3. Reeolved, That our ^iperience aud observation a« soiuiboUd ^ilh the 
Teachers InslStute, now balding its Br«t b^&^oh in Rhode^lslatid, ha« pn>Tc4 
Umt this pi fin of asitociation nod lostrtiction im w«ll calculalet) to improve the 
fiualtfication of teachers^ by affording thera fiuiiUiies to review the itndieir thcf 
will hu called upon to ledch, uxider tLe advice and Biiggestton of ihout? who ha^ 
fand much Piperienice In each departiiient ■ to help teachers who would olfaet- 
wi-^ -■"-'" trnktiown to each oilier, to a mtituai and pleafl«Qi.Acquamtanoe, and 
at irne, to ajDuae tiie public miTtd to llie importance of tlie wboltt ii^ 
jeci ilion ; and we therefore ardent! j desire that the ComtniMiOll^r cuf 
f Mblic Schools will continue to hold seisiona of the^same ffom time to time in 
different parts of the State. 

4. Ile«oli?ed, That we reeoiuniend the formation of town AMociationv of 
teaeherv and fricndd of edncatioti for awaJtening tind ttuntAining a mvte Yrv^if 
iaterest in public; if^hools, and for the iinproyemeDt of the iii«mbor«. 

This last resolution was followed up by the formation of an associ- 
ation for Foster and Scituate, which m to meet at Clajvilje, on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 6th, at 10 o^clock, A. M. 

The following reM)liitions were proposed by different individuals, 
and uaanimously adopted bm the views of the whole Institute. 

lUaolvfrd, That oor thanks are due ftnd are most eheerftjUy aoeorde^ to Mr, 
Barnard J llie CommiaHioner of PubliG SchoolH, far his succemj! effbfts in ea- 
tabliabtng Teachers AsaociationH and Instituted m Rhode* Island ; for securing 
IStciur instroction the ausiHtance of experienced and diatingnished teaelien 
ttem abroad dnrmg th^ deasion of Ibid Inatitnte i and for bin unwearied and well 
directed e^orts in advanein^ the tmuae of ptiblie schools and p<»pular edaea- 
taofi generyij throughout the State. 

Resolr^d, That we gratefully acknowledge onr ohligatioin to Me«m. Town, 
Trtaeair, and Gillum of New York; Ru^sellf of Masaachuaetts ; Winchenter, 
and Mather of Connecticut ; Quimbj and Bradbury of the Sniitbvillc Eemi- 
nsry^ for Uieir vtxluablt; and interealing iuakrucliona in the aubjects which they 
have ee^e roily prenented lo the Institute* 

Resolved, ^hat we would tender onr thanks lo aucb of the inhabitants of 
ScUnala aa have kindly extended the hospitalttJeB of their families to the meut- 
bcrs of the inatitute; and to the pioprietcira and truat^ea of the CongregTitiotiol 
Churehf and of tb« A^aademy, for tb« accoaimodationa gratailonsly extended 
for onr meetings, 

[It was a matter of high gratification Lo the Institute to receive fnjm the 
ortfEent of Scituate who had been preient from time to time daring the ses- 
sion, the following testimonial of their appfobation.— ^Eif .] 

Report of the committee appoiuted ttk drtH rescilntionf, ezprcBsive of the 
viewi of persona who havo attended^ on tbe Teajtbers' Institute in Sciluate, 
Ibe present week. 

Whereas the education of tbe youth in a free eouutry can only be perfected 
in accordance with the pnblic sentiment which prevails, and wbieb must sua- 
tain thote by whose elTorti the c4iibb6 li' carried Ibrwn^d, 

Atid whereas tbe cause of pnbho education in this Blflt« is daily gaining 
ftren^h lb tbc minds of the people, and ta also from time t<> time receiving tbe 
■and ion of tlie Legislature by the passagte of such laws as the members believe 
will Hfflt promote that object ; and whereas the expr^siiou of indivtduala and of 
'<is upon this great State and National objeet may be attended with 
s oJt* ; — The refore , 

i:vtr»*in"Lii hy the friends of education here presenl. That we rejoice to see 

'^tflrong a moiiijettaiion of stntimcnt in favor of the improTement of otir pub- 

i sehooU. 

Rc^nlved, That during thu present wi*ek the Teachers' Inntitule, opened id 
tbi« plimtii under Ibe can/ of Mr. Barnard^ tbe Stater Commissioner^ his bc?en 
^oa4ooM< m m nmxiom lughly aiiiafactory to all who have visited their meet^ 
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And resolved fiirther, That the gentlemen from abroad, who have attendied 
the Institute, for the purpose of imparting instruction to the teachers, haT0 
shown an unwearied devotion to the object of their visit, not onl^ in view of 
the subject of education in itsconjmon acceptation, but also in urging upon the 
teachers the highest and purest standard of morahi, as a matter without which 
all education is useless and vain. 

And resolved further, That the conduct of the teachers attending the Insti- 
tute has been such as to give full assurance to the public that they clearlv ap- 
preciate the responsibility of their characters as teachers ; and the same leads 
us to anticipate the most favorable results to our public schools from the estab- 
lishment of this Institute. 

Scituatc, Nov. 22, 1845. JONAH TITUS, Chairman. 

There were upwards of seventv teachers in attendance during the week. — 
The charge to each member, to whom it was convenient to pay any thing, was 
fifly cents. 

teachers' institute at woonsocket. 

The Institute was opened on Friday evening, November Slst in the 
vestry of the Methodist Church, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Cc^ge- 
shall, by an Introductory Address from the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, on some of the modes in which the public schools could be m- 
proved this winter. 

The Board of Instruction consists of Messrs. Town, Russell, True- 
air, Gillum, Winchester and Mather, who were present at Scito- 
ate, and of Mr. Farnum, Principal of the Elm street Grammar School, 
Providence, and Josiah Holbrook, of New York city. The sessioD 
will close on Saturday evening, Nov. 29th. 

teachers' institute at NEWPORT. 

The third of the series of Teachers' Institutes, appointed for thi» 
season, will commence at Newport, on Monday evening, Dec. Ist, 
and continue in session through the week. 

The Introductory Address will be given on Monday evening. 

The School Committee of Newport have voted to make all the n^ 
cessary local arrangements for the meeting, and to provide for the board 
of all who may attend. Application can be made to William GilpiOi 
Secretary of the Committee. 

teachers' institute at KINGSTON. 

The fourth of the series of Teachers' Institutes will commence at 
Kingston, on Tuesday afternoon, at 2 o'clock, December 2d, and 
continue in session through the week. 

The Introductory Address will be given on Tuesday evening. 

Arrangements have been made to board the members free of ex- 
pense. 

Teachers wishing to join the Institute can make application to the 
Rev. Thomas Vernon. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE JOURNAL. 
Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Scitoate, $7 50 I Hon. £. R. Potter, Kingiton, $3 00 
F. H. Inman, Biirrillville, 3 00 | Thos. L. Taylor, 6 30 

Eliflha Dyer, Jr., Providence, 5 00 Thos. M. Potter, do. 3 00 

J. Balch, Jr., do. 50 Rev. D. P. Harriman, Pascoag, 4 50 

THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, 
Providence, Nov. 26, 1845. ButinMS Agini. 
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The Journal of thk Riiode-Isla-nd Institute of Instruction will be 
published on the 1st and 15tli of every mouth, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

£ach number will contain at least sixteen pages in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one of a series of" Ed- 
ueational Tracts^'* devoted to the discussiou of important topics, in some one de- 
partment of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and " Educational Tracts^'' will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will bo furnislied for fifty cents 
for a single copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package, 
and at the same rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Busmess Agent. 



OFFICIAL. 



CIRCULAR. 

The information aaked for of this department, respecting matters 
of general interest to teachers and school officers, in numerous letters 
to which special answers have not been made, will be found in this 
communication, under some of the following heads. 

Powers and Duties of School Committees, 
Until the next annual meeting of the town for the choice of town 
officers, or a special meeting, called for the choice of a school commit- 
tee as provided for in section IV, ^ 4, of the ** Act respecting Puh^ 
He Schools" the school committee at the time that act went into ope- 
I'ation, are clothed with all the powers and duties specified in sec- 
tions V and VI of said act. Until the further action of the 
town and the organization of school districts, it is respectfully recom- 
iDended to school committees to conduct the public schools through 
the present winter as they have heretofore done, except in such partic- 
ulars as are inconsistent ^yith the provisions of section V, above cited. 
Examination of Teachers. 
The revised school act of 1839 provided that school committees 
^hall take care that all persons employed to teach in public school 
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" shall be of good moral character, temperate, and otherwise well 
qualified/' and the act of 1842 made it obligatory upon the commit- 
tee ''to ascertain by their personal examination, or that of a commit- 
tee appointed by them, the qualification and capacity for the govern- 
ment of schools of all persons employed as teachers ;" and required 
every teacher to obtain a certificate of qualification before opening 
his or her school. 

The present school law re-enacts substantially the above provisions, 
making it necessary for every person employed to teach as principal 
or assistant in any school, supported in part or entirely by public 
money, to be able to exhibit a certificate of qualification signed either 

1. By the chairman of the school committee, in case the examina- 
tion is conducted by the whole board ; or 

2. By the sub-committee, in case one or more of the committee are 
appointed for this purpose ; or 

3. By one of the county inspectors, appointed by the Commissioner 
of Public Schools. 

A certificate signed by the chairman or the sub-committee, of the 
school committee of a town, is valid for one year from the date there- 
of, in said town ; if signed by a county inspector, it is valid for two 
years from the date in any town in the county ; and if signed by the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, it is valid for three years in any town 
in the State, unless the same is annulled. 

Neither of the above authorities can sign any certificate unless the 
person named in the same shall have produced evidence of good mor- 
al character, and have been found on examination or from experi- 
ence qualified to govern a school, and teach the branches specified in 
the proviso of section XX. 

Text Books. 
By section III, tf 6, it is made the duty of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools to secure as far as practicable a uniformity of text 
books in all the schools of the same town. With the prompt and 
vigorous co-operation of the school committee, this most desirable ob- 
ject can be accomplished in the course of this winter, without dis- 
sturbing the course of instruction in the schools, and without anyex- 
pense to those who send children to school, beyond the amount they 
would otherwise incur. As a preliminary step it will be necessary 
for the school committee to ascertain accurately, the whole number 
of scholars in the several studies taught in each school of the town, 
and the name and number of each text book used in each study. As 
soon as these facts can be ascertained, the proper course of action ta 
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be pursued in each town can be determined on. And until this is 
done, teachers and parents should be requested not to introduce any 
new book into the schools. 

Cottnty Inspectors. 
Under the provisions of Section III, |f 8, of the ** Act respecting 
Puhlit Schools" the following persons have been appointed Inspect- 
ors vf Public Schools for the counties wherein they respectively re* 
side ; and in the absence of any further instructions from this depart- 
ment they are hereby authorized to exercise the powers specified in 
the above section ; and in their examination of teachers they will be 
governed by the provisions of section XX of the act above cited. 

For Providence County — Thomas C. Hartshorn, Providence. 

Amos Perry, Providence. 

Joseph T. Sisson, Pawtucket, 

George C. Wilson, Manville. 

John Boyden, Jr., Woonsocket. 

D. P. Harriman, Pascoag. 

O. F. Otis, Chepatchet. 

Jesse S. Tourtellot, Chepatchet. 

Charles P. Grosvenor, Smithville. 

Sylvester Patterson, Clayville. 
For Kent County — Elisha L. Baggs, West-Greenwich. 

B. H. Horton, Washington village 

William D. Brayton, Apponaug. 
For Washington County — Thomas H. Vail, Westerly. 

William S. Baker, Kingston. 

Nathan K. Lewis, Locustville. 

John H. Rouse, Wickford, 
For Newport County — Joseph Smith, Newport. 

John M. Keith, Portsmouth. 

Charles Almy, Tiverton Four Corners. 
For Bristol County — Thomas Shepard, Bristol. 
School Register. 
The law requires of every teacher in any public school, to keep a 
register of the school in certain particulars, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the average and aggregate attendance of children at school, 
as the basis on whiQh the apportionment of the public money to the 
several school districts shall be made. To facilitate the work of the 
teacher, and to secure uniformity in the different schools of the same 
town, a school register will soon be prepared embracing all the par- 
ticulars specified in section XXI of the law. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 
Providence, December, 8th, 1845. 
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LYCEUM— LECTURES— LIBRARIES. 

Under this general head we shall be happy to insert such notices 
and articles relating to this class of educational institutions, as shall 
help to make their objects more known, and lead to their more gen- 
eral introduction into the large villages of the State We look upon 
the Lyceum, in its diversified forms of organization and action, as 
among the most important means which can be adopted to awakefi an 
active and intelligent public interest in the whole subject of popular 
education. We take this occasion to remind those gentlemen in Har- 
rington, Pawtuxet, Wickford, East Greenwich, Valley Falls, Lons- 
dale, Lime Rock, Manville, Smithville, Chepachet, Pascoag, and other 
large villages, with whom we have had some communication in refer- 
ence to a course of popular lectures during the winter, that as soon 
as they inform us that the conditions on their part are complied with 
an introductory lecture shall be given, and shall be followed by a lec- 
ture every week, or once in two weeks, on some subject of a literary or 
scientific character, or of general interest, not connected with secta- 
rianism, or politics. The conditions were : 

L That there shall be some kind of an organization, or committee, 
through which the necessary arrangements can be made and carried out. 

2. I'hat a commodious church, lecture room, or hall, well lighted 
and warmed, shall be provided for the meeting. 

3. That funds shall be provided by subscription, or otherwise, to de- 
fray the travelling expenses of the lecturers ; and that this be done so as 
to exclude no person on account of inability or indisposition to pay, who 
would like to attend and who would be profited by the lectures. From 
an estimate which has been made in reference to villages situated in 
different directions, and different distances from Providence, it was cal- 
culated that the average expense for a lecturer would be three dollars. 
Provided their expenses are paid, more than twenty of the literary 
and professional gentlemen of the State have engaged to take part 
in the proposed course of Lyceum Lectures 

Having been called upon to deliver the introductory lecture before 
the Westerly Lyceum, a few weeks since, we obtained a copy of the 
constitution, which we publish in this place as suggesting a good 
plan for similar associations in other villages. . 
WESTERLY LYCEUM. 
Constitution of the Lyceum of Westerly and vicinity. 
Article I. This association shall be called " The Westerly Lyceum." 
Art. 2. The object of this association shall be the dissemination of useful 
knowledge, by means of an annual course of lectures to be delivered weekly 
during the winter months, or at such other seasons as may be appointed by the 
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Lyeenm ; all topics having a sectarian or partizan character in religion or poli- 
tics being excluded from the course. 

Art. 3. The officers of this association shall be a President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and eiffht counsellors, who together shall constitute a Board of Managers. 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to preside in all the meetings 
of the Lyceum, and of the Board of Managers ; and in his absence the first 
counsellor in order, who may be present, shall take bis place. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep the minutes of the Lyceum, and 
of the Board of Managers, and to conduct any correspondence which the Ly- 
ceum or the Board of Managers shall direct ; and also, to give written orders 
upon the Treasurer for the appropriation of money, subject to the direction of 
the Board of Managers. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and keep the moneys of the 
association, and to disburse them, subject to the order of the Secretary , and at 
the annual meeting for the transaction of business, he shall report to the Lyce- 
um his account. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Managers to make minor regulations for 
the conduct of the meetings, to approve the subjects for any course of lectures, 
and to procure lecturers ; and public notification of their arrangements ior any 
course shall be given by them before its commencement. They shall also ap- 
propriate the moneys of the Lyceum, in defraying its current and ordinary ex- 
penses, and in the hire of lecturers ; and any balance which may remain ic 
the hands of the treasurer, afler the annual course of lectures shall have been 
concluded, shall be expended by them in the purchase of books for a Lyceum 
Library. They shall also appoint a librarian, in some convenient situation, 
who shall take charge of the books of the Lyceum, and circulate them amongst 
its members according to such rules as tlie Board shall prescribe. 

Art. 5. There shall be a meeting of the Lj^ceum on the last Thursday in 
August, annually, for the choice of officers and the transaction of any business ; 
ana special meetings may be holden at any other time when the Board of Man- 
agers, or when any ten members, afler one week's previous notioe, shall call 
t&em. 

Are. 6. Any person may become a member of this Lyceum, for the terra of 
one year from its annual meeting, by paying such sum as he may please, not 
less than 25 cents, to the Treasurer ; and he may thereupon receive a certifi- 
cate of membership. 

Art. 7. This constitution may be changed at any meeting of the Lyceum. 

OFFICERS AND MANAGERS. 

THOMAS H. VAIL, PRESIDENT. 
J. J. Edwards, Secretary. Francis Sheffield, Treasurer. Edward T. Hiscox, 
1st Counsellor. Jas. D. Moore, 2d do. O. P. Tuckerman, 3d do. Alexander 
Campbell, 4th do. Orsmer M. Stillman, 5th do. Nathan F. Dixon, Gth do. 
Chas. Perry, 7th do. Horace Babcock, 8th do. 



PROGRESS OF ISDIJCATIOIf . 

Under this general head we propose to keep our readers advised of 
what is doing in other states and countries in the great field of popu- 
lar education, and especially in reference to common or public schools. 

VERMONT. 

ExtraU from Governor Slade^s Message to the Legislature, Oct. 11, 1845. 

•• The present has been truly denominated an age of progress. The human 
mind is vigorously seizing, and carrying out to practical results the momentous 
truths which respect the relations of men to each other, and the appropriate 
means of accomplishing the purpose of human society and government. At the 
foundation of this vast movement lies the great work of Education — the work of 
developing, and giving a right direction to mental and moral power. And if hu- 
man government is to be regarded as an institution designed to perfect the pur- 
2* 
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posei of locietj, and icnproTe the condition of man open earth, it needi no labor- 
ed argament to show that education, thns defined, ii among the highest dutiei 
of those entrusted with its administration. 

Nor should it be forgotten that there ore rights correlative to this duty. Every 
child in the State has a right to be educated — a right as essentially reciprocal 
to the claim of the State to allegiance, as is the right to protection. The ques- 
tion whether the children of a State shall be educated, is no more a question of 
mere exi>cdiency, than is the question whether the people have a right to pro- 
tcction from foreign aggression, and domestic violence. Indeed, protection from 
tlic effects of ignorance and vice is, itself, protection, in the highest sense, fh>m 
all the dangers which can arise within the limits of a State. Would we have 
obedience to law ^ Let the children be taught, in the common school, as well 
as at the domestic fireside, the duty of self-control, and of reverence for the law 
of eternal rectitude written in the word of God : while the development, in 
just and harmonious proportions, of their whole mind, shall give them at once, 
a conscious sense of the worth of mind, and an intelligent conviction of the 
great purposes it is fitted to accomplish. 

All the children in Vermont — especially the children of the poor — are in the 
attitude of just claimants, in respect to education, upon the fostering bounty, 
and guardian care of tlie State. And what has Vermont done to satisfy this 
claim .' Wc have indeed, declared, by law, that " each organized town shall 
keep and support one or more schools, provided with competent teachers ;" 
that the towns shall be divided into school districts; that certain district officers 
shall be appointed ; that taxes shall be assessed and collected to build school 
houses and support schools ; and that, to the income arising from these taxes 
there shall be added, for the current use of schools, the annually accruing m- 
terest of the surplus revenue of the United States de]>osited within this State. 
And here, with the exception of making provision for certain returns of school 
statistics, we have left the matter. If school houses are built, wc have taken 
no care whatever for their proper location or construction ; and if teachers are 
employed, we have done nothing in regard to the all-important matter of their 
qualifications, aside from the barren enactment that they shall " be competent.** 
What shall constitute competency, or who shall judge of it, are matters entire- 
ly overlooked in our legislation. The result is an admitted and lamentable de- 
ficiency in the qualifications of teachers ; great and manifest defects in the modes 
of instruction, and confusion and want of uniformity in regard to the books 
used for that purpose ; while a large proportion of our school houses are located 
in highways, with little regard to comfort or fitness in their internal structure, 
and as little to taste and beauty, and convenience in the grounds connected 
with them; if, indeed, any grounds, but those of highways, are thus connected. 
And yet what an amount of money is annually expended for use of schools. 
Tp say notliing of the amount expended in the construction of school houses — 
of which we have no means of forming an estimate — let us look at the expen- 
diture for teaching. 

From the statistics returned tome last year, from 159 out of 840 towns in the 
State, 1 drew the conclusion in my report to the General Assembly, that there 
was paid to teachers in the whole State, exclusive of teachers of select schools 
—from which there were no returns— the sum of $120,000 annually. No one 
can soberly consider this subject, without feeling painfully impressed with a 
conviction of the utter waste of a very great portion of this large sum. It is 
not extravagant to say, that its power for good might have been doubled, if it 
had been expended under a system of supervision which should have carried 
into schools, teachers fully competent, and modes of instruction founded upon 
the true philosophy of mind, and a practical acquaintance with the means best 
adapted to its true and proper education. We do not so much need, at the pres- 
ent moment, additional pecuniary means, as we do a system adapted to give ef- 
ficacy to those already possessed — a system which shall give a right direction 
to effort, and make it effectual to the proper education of the children of the 
State. The whole, so far as the aid of legislation may be properly invoked, is 
•omprchended in the pregnant words — Supervision — Responsibility. We have 
provided, indeed, for the organiMtion of disiriolf, and the employmemt of leach* 
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eri bj their prudential committees, who are authorized and required to ** adopt 
measures for the inspection, examination and regulation of the schools, and the 
improyement of the scholars in learning." But experience has shown, abun- 
dantly, that all this is unayailing to the purpose of securing a proper examina- 
tion, or indeed, any examination, of teachers, or a supervision of the schools, or 
to awaken that interest in their improyement, among parents throughout the 
community, which is as indispensible to their vigorous health and prosperity as 
a pure and bracing atmosphere is to the support of human life. 

We want a system of supervision which shall make the power of beneficent 
legislation felt through competent and discreet agencies, in every district and 
by every child in the State. Shall we have it? That is the question ; and it 
presses upon us more urgently than any other question within the range of our 
legislative duties. We cannot avoid its consideration. The States around us 
are moving onward in the work of improvement ; and so urgent have been con- 
sidered the claims of common school patronage, — so manifest the defects of old 
systems of supervision and instruction, and so common and universal the bene- 
fits tube derived from improvements in both, that party spirit has stood silent in 
presence of this great question, and all parties have made common cause in the 
noble work of educational improvement. 

The expense' of carrying into effect a system of adequate supervision need not 
be great, while its benefits will be inappreciable. Dollars and cents cannot 
measure their value. We readily make investments in railroads, and other im- 
provements, which promise a return of pecuniary profit; but what arc such in- 
vestments in comparison with those which, in the process of educating a com- 
munity in virtue and intelligence, infuse into it the great and indispensable ele- 
ments of solid and enduring prosperity. 

I commend this whole suoject to vour earnest consideration, under a full per- 
suasion that an awakened and greatly advanced public sentiment will respond a 
hearty approval to your favorable action on it. 

This clear and unanswerable exposition of the defects of the laws 
relating to common schools was followed up promptly by the Legisla- 
ture in the passage of an act of sixteen sections, in which the appoint- 
ment of Town, County and State Superintendents is provided for, 
iritb a prescribed course of duty for each class of officers in reference 
to the examination of teachers and visitation of schools, and with pro- 
irision for a small compensation for the discharge of these duties. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the new act, a State society 
'vras formed, called the *' Vermont Society J or the improvement of the 
summon schools,'* with the following officers, viz : Hon. Silas H. Jeni- 
aon, President ; Daniel P. Thompson, of Montpelier, Recording Sec- 
X'etary, and Thomas H. Palmer, of Pittsford, Corresponding Secretary. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
At a meeting of " Practical Teachers," held at Worcester, Novem- 
ber 24th and 25th^ on the call of the Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, a Society was organized, under the title of the '' Mcusachusetts 
-Association of Teachers** with the following officers : 

PRESIDENT— O. CARLTON, SALEM. 
Yitt Presidents — Thos. Sherwin, Boston; D. P. Galloup, Salem; A. C. 
Hathaway, Medford ; Levi Reed, Roxbury ; Warren Lazell, Worcester ; G. F. 
1*hayer, Boston; Emerson Davis, Westfield ; Lucius Lyon, Shclborne Falls: 
JvDM fl^tehie, Duzbury; George A. Walton, Martha's Vineyard; J 
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Bates, Jr., Boston ; CalTin S. Penn6ll, Cabotville ; Nelson Wheeler, Worces- 
ter ; Wni. Russell, Andover. 

Corresponding Secretary — Charles Northend, Salem. Recordinig Secretary— 
Samuel Swan, Boston. Treasurer — Josiah A. Stearns, Boston. 

Counsellors — Ariel Parish, Sprin^rfield ; Samuel S. Greene, Boston ; E. S. 
Stearns, Newburyport ; Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston j Rufus Putnam, Salem j 
John Batchelder, Lynn; William H. Wells, Andover ; William D. Swan, Bos- 
ton ; Elbridge Smith, Worcester ; James Batchelder, Marblehead ; P. H. Sweet- 
ser, Charlestown; J. P. Cowles, Ipswich. 



PROCEEDINGS OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

teachers' institutes. 

The Teachers* Institutes which have been in session for three weeks 
past, closed on Friday, December, 5th, having been the means of 
bringing together upwards of two hundred teachers, most of whom 
are at this time engaged in the public schools of the State. The 
results of these Institutes have more than realized our anticipa- 
tions, not only in reference to the amount of practical knowledge of 
methods imparted, but to the spirit, the zeal for self-improvement, 
and the advancement of their profession, with which the members 
were inspired; and to the interest which the various exercises created 
in the community where the meetings were held. On these points, 
the resolutions we shall publish hereafter, at the request of the sev- 
eral bodies that passed them, speak in stronger terms than we 
should feel authorized to use. For the kind expressions used in speak- 
ing of our official services, we are grateful ; but to the following gen- 
tlemen, in particular, are the teachers and the community indebted 
for the pleasure and instruction derived from the exercises of the In- 
stitutes, viz : 

Salem Town, of Aurora, N. Y. ; Henry Gillam, do. ; J. G. M. 
Truair, Giibertsville, N. Y. ; Albert D. Wright, Verona, N. Y. ; 
Josiah Holbrook, New York City; J. H. Mather, Hartford, Conn.; 
G. W. Winchester, do. ; William H.Wells, Andover, Mass. ; William 
Russell, Boston, Mass. 

In this connection we would make this public acknowledgement of 
of our obligations to the Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, Col. Burk, and Rev. 
Mr. Quimby, of Scituate ; to Rev. Mr. Boyden of Woonsocket ; to 
^the School Committee of Newport; and to Kev. Mr. Vernon and 
othem ofKitigatoD, for Uie great ussistance ihey promptly rendered in 
makini^ all the necessary local arrangements, and in providing such 
loetleat nccotniiiiodritious for the meetings of the institute, free of 
■ «iifT?cfnl families, who not only opened their houses 
utai of the members of the Institute, and the gen- 
i itieutlance, hut did ihta with the same Rhode 
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Island cordiality of manner which we have experienced on so many 
occasions, in the course of the last two years, we wish to join with 
the several Institutes in their expressions of gratitude. If those who 
are engaged in this Held of educational labor, as teachers, or in any 
other capacity, needed stimulus to urge them to work out to the full 
circumference of their duty, they would find it in the hearty good 
will and co-operation with which so many of the citizens of Rhode 
Island are helping on this enterprise. If teachers who have been 
connected with the diflferent Institutes will carry into their schools 
the same genial spirit, which they manifested when together — the same 
thirst for knowledge — the same zeal for self-improvement, and the 
elevation of their profession ; if they will but visit each others schools, 
meet together in town and county associations, and read the best 
books and periodicals devoted to education, then will they labor with 
fidelity and success on their several allotments of this great field of 
usefulness, and find their reward in the contemplation of the ever 
extending results of their labors. 



teachers' institute at woonsocket. 
The following notice of the proceedings of the Institute at Woon- 
socket, is compiled from an article in the Providence Transcript, and 
from the minutes of the Secretary, which have been forwarded to us 
for publication. We shall publish the resolutions referred to below, 
in the next Extra, together with a notice of the Institutes at New- 
port and Kingston. 

The Institute was opened on Friday evening, November 21st in the 
vestry of the Methodist Church, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Cogge- 
shall, by an Introductory Address from the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, on some of the modes in which the public schools could be tm- 
proved this winter, 

1. By Towns and School Districts. 

2. By School Committees. 

3. By Parents. 

4. By Teachers. 

Under the last division Mr. Barnard aimed to show how the teach- 
ers coald qualify themselves to improve their several schools in respect 
to 

1. Physical Education. 

2. Intellectual do. 
8. Moral do. 

4. Esthetical do., or the culture of taste, and the manners of 
children. 

Ai among the most important modes in which they could improve 
thdr own views and methods of education, the plan of association 
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embraced in what is now known as the Teachers' Institute, iracfa 
as was this evening opened in this place for such teachers, male and 
female, as were disposed to spend a week together, was particularly 
dwelt upon. 

During the session of the Institute the following exercises were con- 
ducted by the gentlemen named, with the teachers as scholars, hav- 
ing special reference to the best methods of presenting the same and 
similar exercises in schools as ordinarily constituted in the country 
viz : 4 in reading, by Mr. Russell ; 4 in the elementary sounds of our 
language by Mr. Town and Mr. Truair; 3 in the analysis of deriva- 
tive words by Mr. Town ; 1 in spelling on the slate by Mr. Town ; 
2 in Pronunciation by Mr. Russell and Mr. Town ; 2 in writing 
composition by Mr. Town and Mr. Barnard ; 3 in granmiar by Mr. Gil- 
lam ; 9 in written and mental arithmetic by Messrs. Truair, Gillam and 
Farnum ; 2 in mensuration, by Mr. Town ; 3 on the use of globes 
by Mr. Town; 2 on the use of outline maps by Mr. Mather; 4 in 
penmanship by Mr. Winchester ; 1 in drawing by Mr. Holbrook. 

In the course of the session a portion of each evening was devoted 
to a lecture, or addresses of a popular character. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Russell illustrated the importance of ex- 
pression in reading and speaking, and the elements of gesture, with 
exercises by a class of the teachers. 

On Sunday evening, addresses were made in the Congregational 
Church, by Messrs. Town, Russell and Barnard, principally on 'the 
necessity of a higher moral education in our schools, and on the im« 
portance of Sunday Schools. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Mather and Mr. Town occupied an hour 
in addresses on the general subject of education. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Farnum read an essay on the cultivation 
of the right state of feeling in the school and district. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr Town lectured on the uses of history, 
and the best methods of studying history. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Holbrook presented his views of edu^ 
cation, with special reference to introducing into all of our schools, 
more exercises of a practical nature, and teaching children how to 
educate themselves. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Town continued his remarks on history. 

Two evenings were devoted to discussions, in which the members 
generally took part, viz : 

On Tuesday evening, the subjects of school dicipline, the cultiva- 
tion of the right state of feeling in the schools, and in the district and 
the use of corporal punishment, were presented by Messrs. Farnum, 
Weeks, Wilson, Barnard, Town and others. 

On Friday evening, vocal music in schools, by Messrs. Barnard, 
Giddings, Sisson and Tolman. 

Whispering, how far, if at ail, to be allowed in school, by Messrs. 
Steere, Willard, Sisson, Truair, Wilson, Wilkinson, Giddings and 
Town. 

The right and policy of detaining children after school houn, by 
Messrs. Willard, Steere, Giddings, Patterson and Sisson. 
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The duties of teacher and scholar to the school-room, by Messrs. 
Wilson, Wiilard, Sisson and Barnard. 

On Friday evening, the citizens of Woonsocket, having organized 
by the appointment of Dr. Ballou, Chairman, passed several resolu- 
tions, presented by Rev. Mr. Coggsehalj, and advocated by him. Rev. 
Mr. Boyden, Mr. Ward well, and others, expressing the gratification 
and instruction they had received from the exercises and lectures of 
the Institute, and inviting the Commissioner to convene another in 
this part of the State, as early as convenient. 

Before the adjournment on Saturday, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Wilcox of Manville, Giddings of Providence, and Sisson of 
Central Falls, reported several resolutions, warmly commending the 
usefulness of Teachers' Institutes, and rendering the thanks of the 
members to the citizens of Woonsocket and vicinity, for their hospi- 
talities, and to the several gentlemen who had tdccn part in the 
course of instruction for the value of their services, which were most 
' cordially adopted. The resolutions were responded to in an appro- 
priate manner, and the members separated with the best feelings 
towards each other, and the great object which had brought them to- 
gether. 

For the Joornal. 

Mr, Editor, — On Saturday, December, 6th, a meeting of teachers 
and friends of education generally, was held at Clayville, in Scituate, 
which resulted in the formation of the " Scituate and Foster Associa- 
tion for the improvement of Public Schools." The afternoon and 
evening were very pleasantly and profitably occupied with addresses, 
by Mr. Baker, Mr. Winchester, and others. The association is to 
meet monthly. The next meeting will be held at the Rockland 
School House, in Scituate, on Saturday, January 10th, commencing 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., and to continue through the day and evening. 
May we expect yoar aid on this occasion ? Before adjournment the 
enclosed resolutions were unanimously adopted, with a vote requesting 
that they might be published in the Journal of. the Rhode Island In- 
ititute of Instruction, to which we have obtained twenty subscribers. 

aayville, December 8th, 1845. 

[To the question in the above communication, we answer — Yes.] 

At a meeting of the Scituate and Foster Association for the Improvement of 
Pablic Schools, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolyed, That we consider the thorough education of the rising generation 
t subject of vital importance to the best interests of our State and our country. 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the establishment of the Journal of the 
Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction, and from the well known ability and un- 
tiring zeal and devotedness of its editor to the cause of education, we doubt 
not Uiat it will prove a most effectual means of arousing the public mind to the 
present condition of public schools and to the best methods of improving the 
■one ; and we hereby pledge ourselves to use our individual and untiring cxcr- 
tinns to establish that paper upon a permanent basis. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be presented to Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Winchester, for their interesting remarks on this occasion, and for the zeal 
they have manifested in the cause of education, in this, and in other sections of 
the Bute. 
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RcBolyed, That the thankB of this association be preiiented to the citizens of 
Clay ville, for the hospitality which they have extended to the strangers present 

Resolved that the proceedings of this meeting be signed b^ the President and 
Secretary and sent to the Journal of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction, 
for publication. SYLVESTER PATTERSON, President. 

SAMUEL A. WINSOR, Secretary. 



The Rhode-Island Iitstitute of Instruction will meet at the Court 
House, in Bristol, on Friday evening, December 19th, and continue in session 
through the following day. 

An adjourned meetiilg will be held at the Forest Chapel, in Harrington, on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 20th, commencing at half past six o'clock. 

The Washington County Teachers' Institute will meet at Hopkinton 
City, on Thursday evening, December 18tb, and continue in session through 
the following day. 



Ej)Ucational Tracts. 
The " Educational Tracts," promised to the subscribers of the 
Journal of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction, by the 
Committee of Publication, are part of the series referred to in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Public Schools. (See Journal No. I, 
p. 8.) Three numbers of the series were published last year, and 
their further publication was suspended on account of the pressure of 
other engagements. The publication will now be resumed, and will 
be continued as fast and as far as shall be found consistent with the 
discharge of other duties. We send with this number of the £1ztra 
two of the Tracts already published. 



The publication of the regular number of the Journal which was due on th0 
1st inst , has been delayed partly on account of the engagements of the editor 
with the Teachers* Institutes ; and partly, that we might ascertain from tbs 
returns of teachers and friends of education in different parts of the State, the 
number of copies that will probably be wanted. We therefore request the 
friends of the Journal to forward their orders as early as possible. The Journal 
should be in the hands of every family in Rhode-Island ; for it will contain 
documents of great value and interest relating to our own peculiar system of 
instruction, and to the general cause of education. 
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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

EHODEISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The JouRNAi' OF THE Rhodk-Island Institute of Instruction will be 
published on the 1st and 10th cf every month, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one of a series of "■ Edu- 
cational Tracts^'' devoted to the discussion of important topics, in seme one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and " Educational TractsC* will consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package, and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent. 

SOME OF THE MODES BY WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 

The public schools for this winter are now in session. The teach- 
ers are in the midst of the trials and responsibilities of their profession, 
and these trials and responsibilities they must meet with such prepar- 
ation as they have previously made, and with such aids and opportu- 
nities for improvement as their sense of duty shall prompt them to 
use and apply. We propose to point out some of the ways in which 
they can improve their schools and their own characters and qualifica- 
tions, as individuals and teachers, during the present winter. 

1. They can inform themselves of the requirements of the laws of 
the State, and the regulations of the school committee of the town, 
and comply promptly and cheerfully therewith. 

If a teacher is engaged in a public school without having a certifi- 
cate of qualiRcation from the appointed authorities, the necessary 
steps can be taken immediately to obtain one. 

If a record of the name, age, parents, and daily attendance of the 
■cliolars, has not been kept, it can be begun immediately. 

If new books have been introduced into the school without the 
sanction of the school committee, a stop can be put to the practice 
fiyrthwith, before any greater complexity of text-books is created. 
To any application for information as to the laws of the State, or 
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instructions, or co-operation as to the duties of teachers, the earliest 
possible attention will be given by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

2. They can become members of the county or town association! 
of teachers, if any exist, or they can take immediate steps towards 
forming such an association of the teachers of their town, or county; 
and take part in the exercises. 

Such associations^ave been already formed in Washington County, 
in Warren, Newport, Foster, Scituate, and possibly in other towns. 
Where an association of teachers cannot be conveniently formed, the 
meetings of the associations of the friends of education generally, can 
be improved by teachers for the discussion of topics connected with 
the classification, discipline, and instruction of schools. 

3. They can, by previous arrangements with the teachers of other 
schools, in their towns, and the committee for their districta, visit 
each other's schools, or the schools of Providence. 

No teacher, however experienced he may be, can go into a schod, 
be it good or poor, without seeing something of which he can profit* 
ably avail himself. 

4. They can make themselves acquainted with the condition and 

progress of education in other states, by subscribing to one or more 

of the following periodicals. 

The Common School Jourital* published semi-monthly by Fotrle and 
Capen, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Education for Massachusetts ; price, $1,00, payable in adfance. 
Each number contains sixteen pages octaTo. 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1839, and embincesall theoflkial 
documents of the Board of Education, and their Secretary. 

The District School Journal for the State or New York, publiiAied 
monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by Francif 
Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county of Albany. Price, 
fifty cents a year. Each number contains from sixteen to twenty pages, royal 
octavo. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight, at Genera, 2n March, 1840. 
Under the authority of An Act, passed in May, 1841, the Superintendmt of 
Common Schools subscribed for a sufficient number of copies (ten thousand and 
eight hundred) to supply each organized school district in the state, and made 
it his official organ of communication with the officers and inhabitants of the 
several districts. The publication office was removed from Geneva to Albany in 
June, 18'11, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthuysen. 

Teacher's Advocate, published every Wednesday by L. W. Hall, Syracofe, 
N. Y., and edited by Edwin Cooper ; price $Q, Each number contains sixleen 
pages quarto. 

The Advocate was commenced in September, 1845, under fhexuspiceeof the 
New York State Teacher's Convention, held at Syracose, in July, 1845. 

6. Tfaey can purchase, or at least read a few of the hest bookiOD 
EdueatioDy and especially of that class which relates to improred 
methods of school instruction and discipline. 



That It may no looger be said that books of thisclasB are not acces- 
sible to teaehers m ihe public echoolfl of Rhode Island, a LiBRAt^r op 
Education has been establisbed in every towii id the State^ or at 
least at so many pciots^ that the teacliers of every town cati» without 
much incottvenience, obtain any of the volumes mentioned in the fol- 
low ing catalogue^ The price is added wherever it ia known, a« well 
as the address of the pubtisliers, for thecoavenience of such teachers 
^M m«y wish l© purchase. 

The 5cn(n>t. a no 5c hooj-- master, by .^lon7-o Potter> {Bishc^p *?f Pcntwylifa*- 
t»ia*) ani3 G<?orgc B* EmerBon. New York; HM-pcr tnd Brothers. Ba«toD, 
F^wk and Cajjen. Price, l^l^OO, &51 i>age«- 

Tbia volume was prepai«d at the reqi«?3t of Ihe late James Wada worth, of 
Ocnewo, New yoi4t. with spccid reference to the condition an«J wnnlstjf com" 
InoQ achoois In that State. Its federal prmciplci v^M moil of ita details are 
applicable to timilar schools in other porta cf the coQntry, and^ indeed, to all 
teminarjes employed in giving olemeniary insGructitif). Mr, Wttdisworthtli reeled 
»eopy of it to be pla<:ed in each of the Eschool difiricti of New York* at hii 
^xp^nse, arid Im nolile example was followei^ in respect 1& the schools of Me#- 
»chiiseti5 by the Hon. M^trtin Brimmer, of Boffton. 

Thx TfcACHER*§ MAifiyxfcv by Thomas H. Palmer. Boilon : Miirsh, Capeo^ 
Ljon It Wcht^^ iSm. pp. mX Price, "75 centp, 

Tbifl work received the pri?^ q( five hundred dollars, offered by the American 
Institute of Imtruction, in 181S, for " the best Essay on a ^sletn of Education 
adapted ro the Cotntnon Schools of our Country," 

ifE TtLACHs^K Taught^ by Emerson Davi», lale Pirincipil of the Weat^eld 
Academy, Bo«lon : MoTflh, Capen^ Ljron & Webb, 1830. pp. 70. Price^ 37 i 



This valuable work was first pubUshcd in 18^^ as " an abstract of a course of 
lectures on School -keepiog."* Mr. Da?is has now the charge of tJie iS^rmal 
School, at Wcfitfield, Maa«. 

Slate Awn BlaCk BoAan E^EmciKEs by Br. VYilliam A, AlcotL New 
Yftf k : Murk A, Newman. Price 37 centJ. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in tlie Connectient 
tommon School j0Qrnalf in I84t. The VEffiooa saggestions and methods ara 
highly practical. 

lltwTs Awn METftons ron the t^hz or Ti:ji£itEEi. Hartford t Price* 1S| 
tents, 

Tliii vdoma it made up principally of selections from publications on methods 
of teaching, not caaity accessible ; and under each subject discussed » reference Ls 
mode to varioui volumes, where additional suggestions can be found. 

Titi; DiflTliiCT SCHOOL AS rr waa, by one who went to itj {Rev, tV^rren 
Murtim.} New York t h OrriUe Taylor, IS38. 

In this «Knuaing picuire of *' the lights and shadows'* of school life as it was in 
MMiachflaetti twenty years s^t the teachers and scholars of some of our District 
oU as they are^ will recognize school -bouse, bookv, practiced and metbodi 
which they are too familiar. 

Co?fri.»»TON» OF A School- MASTER, by Dr. William A, Alcott New York : 
Mark A. Newman* Price, 50 cents. 

If our tvMthers will read these confestions of errors ^f omission and c^rniaiit* 
«iiHi» and the fecord which it gif^ ^f real excellences altained by the steps of a 
mUm and laborioua progr^a, they will txwe thami^ives Ihe mortification of th« 
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first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. Few men have the mdral 
courage to look their former bad methods so directly in the face. Every young 
teacher should read this book. 

Report on Elementary Instruction, by Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. Bos- 
ton : Thomas H. Webb Sl Co. Price, 31 cents. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) Board of 
Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston : Fowle & Capen. Price 25 cents. 

These two reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the best 
teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and experience 
of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory course of study and 
practice, to the best methods of classification, instruction, and government of 
schools, as pursued abroad. 

The School. Teacher's Manual, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford: Reed &- Barber, 183U. pp. 2*^3. 
Price, 00 cents. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
which is the best endence that could be given of the general soundness of the 
views presented by the English author. The principles set forth in this Manual, 
are the basis on which rest most of the methods of instruction and government 
pursued in the celebrated Borough Road School, London, — the model school of 
the Society of which Mr. Dunn is Secretary. 

Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, Edinburgh, by John Wood. 
Boston : Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

The value of the Interrogative Method of Instruction, especially as applied to 
reading, was first developed in the Edinburgh Sessional School, and through this 
book, the method has been very generally diffused among teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Channing on Self Culture. Boston : Monroe Sc Co. Price, 33 cents. 

Miss Sedgwick on Self Training, or Means and Ends. New York: 
Harper &. Brothers. 

These two volumes, — the first, written with special reference to young men, 
and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, who would 
make their own individual character, attainments, and conduct, the basis of all 
improvement in their profession. 

Smith's History of Education. Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German Work of 
Schwarz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its historical view of 
the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles which should be 
recognized in every system of education. 

Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. Boston : Fowle & Capen, 1845. pp. 338. Price, ^1,00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered before 

the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several counties of Massa- 

chusetts, in 1838, 39, 40, 41 and 42. They are published in this form at the 

request of the Board of Education. No man, teacher, committee, parent, or 

friend of education generally, can read these lectures without obtaining much 

valuable practical knowledge, and without being fired with a holy zeal in the 

cause. 

Laws and Documents relating to the Common School System of 
Massachusetts. 

This volume includes a sketch of the vtriont enactments of the Legisktiire, 



Imm 16 12 dowji fii J? J3, ruiijceticiu lite Free Schuok, and ihe U\\» ni tliey now 
trc, Uigetticr with the Annual Repotts of the Boi^rd of Education, and the Sec- 
retary of Uie Coord, from im i^ l^H, md the Abstract of School lka«rn8» jiud 
a «ciec1ton from Uitr Heportt* of Schcol Committees cf the scvijrd towns in Ma$- 
sacbti^ells for iSJ2-3, 

In his aniiunl re-ports lo the Board of Education, follccled iti this volntnc?* 
Mr. Mann has pre»ented a more didacttc exprailion of the menu of the great 
ouse of Education in Mjusachwsetta, and »ome of the r<?blions which thtit cnu«e 
holds to the vnleresfa of eiviliiali«m and humanity, tlian is gi^en in his keturea, 
Thjit part of the v*»luine devoted to delecttnns Ivom the amiuid reports of achnol 
committees, presents the views of prwctic^l and ediicatcd men, in more than 
thiTf hwnrlred towns in a slate where th« free school sjatem has bten tried on 
ihr most lilierji! scale, and for the lon^iattiin** 

A Dits^trr <ir tmi: CoMMOff School SrsTicM or THIC Statk or Ni:w Vorx:: 
log:ether with the fonns, instructions, anil liL-ri^ht^s of the Snpcrinletjdetit ; an 
nbstract of thr various I^vlI pvovisions u ' > the aevflm cities, &,c, ; and 

a sketch of The oriffin, proB^ress, »nd pr« - itron of the system* By S. S. 

RaiidalK GencTiil Depot v Stipefititendentor ComiuJn £school«. Albany: priftted 
hyC. Vm BenUioysen & Co. I&IJ. 

Laws ^np HcponTu jtt^PECTiwa the Commoth School Ststsm of New 

This rolqmo embraces the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Scfiools^ofitlthe Aimtid Report of t!io ss^vcral County *SaporimendentsforlSl3— I, 
m^kijii^a volMine ofotitr "}iX* pagsce, tosjether with tlio Law 023 it nowst^mls, 
wiLh (artiia and instruct] otis for its administration. 

A5i»¥ifAT* RuPoaTs or Statk ako C^vnrr SirFKHUfTHKOESTs roa 1S45, 

These tJirco vpUtmcs prc^crjt a complete view of the origin, progress aod con- 
dition of tli5 mo^jt thoroughly organized iind Mministercd system of pnhllc 
ekflientaTy instrttetton in the United States. Tbt* rc-porta of the County Sujw^r- 
intftfidenta ar@ rnll orpracttrid snggestions as to ini[)robemiitit3 tu the clnsstfica* 
lion, instructlnn and govern tnant of schools. 

ttr;ppRTs ANr* lJrKUM*;>T» xhkuatuso to thv. Commc^J* School, S^htem 
\t ' ' ^ nciiT, by Henry Bnroarri, Secretary of tho Board of CommiesioneTS 

^ehoola. Hartford ; Cmse, TilTany ^ Co, 

J iiiH * ni.,K,o embraces all Ihti official documents of the Board of School Com* 
mjssioiirts and their Secretary, from ISjS to lS42j togelht^r with » eketeh of the 
crrigin uad proufrci* of the Common Schotd System of CoDneclicut* frotn the 
fouQdntion of t!ie Stftt^ down to IS42, TUg Appendix to the Second Annual 
ReptfTt t^f the Secretary of the Boftrtl^ contaJ!is an iiccount of the scht>ol system 
©f FiTTr^tf».^ifi KnjeJandth^cotlandj Ireland, Holland, Krance, Germany, lUly und 
S — V^'ilh copious eitract^ from the Reports of Couflint Stowe^ and 

Jl,i' 'A woyld male*? a document of at least G0(> piigea, in ordi&iiry octavo 

Tiir rc>^Ki:mrxjT CoMMox ScHooi* JosjKSAi*, editefl bj IfeuTV Barnard, 
Cj to iS'12. poor volumes, 

-cnooi. JouBjffAi*, edited by Horace Mano, from Kovembcr* 
J - ^ix vul limes* 

. rncr School JotfRXAL ron thk SrATS or New Yoitii, edited by 
^t»nc IS ii w ig h I , for 1 :^.l 4 and 1815. T wo v ol nmcs, 

TftK CoMMox School Journal or the Stats of PtK^HiifLVAlitlA* edited 
fej John S, Hart, for 134t* One volume. 

Tiiit Tf-ACHKii** Adtocath, edited by Edward Doofier* Will be addeda»ftooa 
^m ilic llf^t volume h completed. One volume. 
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Access to the volumes above described, and to various pamphlets «nd docu- 
ments relating to the organization and management of public schools^ and to the 
general principles of education, can be had by applying to 

Rev. John Boyden, Jr. Woonsocket 

George C. Wilson, ManviUe. 

Rev. D. P. Harriman, Pascoag. 

Rev. O. F« Otis, Chepacbet 

Sylvester Patterson, ClayviUe. 

B. H. Horton, Washington ViRage. 

Vt. £. Ek^clge, East Greenwich. 

George Anthony,. Kingston. 

Nathan K. Lewis, LocustviUe. 

Itev. T. K. Vail, Westeriy. 

Charles S. Hazard, Warren. 

Rev. Thomas Shepard, Bristol 

Cbarlea Almy , Tiverton Four Comeia 

JohnM. Keith, Portsmouth. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, Newport. 

JohnlXWiUard, Pawtucket. 

{To be contmued,) 



PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
It IS gratifying to see from the plain and decided manner in which 
defects in existing systems of public instruction and plans for their 
improvement, are presented in the annual messages of Goremors to 
their respective legislatures, that this subject has at last arrested the 
attention of public men, and vrill fast draw around itself the warm 
regards of the whole people. Heretofore it has been the << order of 
the day*' to praise the .virtue and intelligence of the people, to laud 
the condition of common schools as the source from which this virtue 
and intelligence flowed, and commend the subject in well turned 
periods, to the fostering care of the legislature, and there leave it. 
But the day of inquiry into the condition of the schools, and of more 
prompt and efficient action, has at last come. In our last Extra, we 
noticed the recommendations of Governor Slade, of Vermont, and 
the prompt action of the legislature in providing a system of thorough 
supervision. We have since received the Circular of Lieutenant 
Governor Eaton, who is State Superintendent of Common Schools^ 
addressed to County and Town Superintendents, and Teachers, and 
from the manner in which the whole subject is treated by the public 
press of the state, we should argue most favorably for the new move- 
ment. We continue our notice of what is doing in other states. 



progress of Ednmiion — Virginia* 



The people of Virginia owe a lasting debt of gratitude to Governor 
McDowell, far the urgent and elo*]uetit manner Id which he has in his 
annual eommonication to the legislature^ presented this great subject, 
till it would seem J from the actbn of the people in their several 
primary meetings, aad of the convention recently held in Richmond, 
that the public mind k now prepared for a thorough revision of ihcir 
system of public instruction. Mr* Jeff'ersonj more than sixty years 
•ioeej gave the outline of a system of public primary schools, which, if 
it had then been adopted ^ would have prevented the disgrace which is 
now felt like a wound, by every high-minded Virginian, of having 
** me in fvay twelve of her gr&wn-up white population wha can nd* 
iker read or lorife." 

In his message in 1843, Gov- McDowell thus presents the subject; 

Having brought to ihc iii>LiL*a of the last legislature the subject i>f jj^eueml educa- 
tion and of free schcM^ls, aiiii recommerjd&d it lo a consideraliaa it did nrtl receive ; 
1 Mbould be faiihless to one oJ' my clear^^st and most htmorable duties if I did riot 
pre«fat it t^iin, and aj^ain invaka for it the care, I he ttioughtt and the legifllatioa 
10 which it is entitled, WeiB;hty aa this iubject confensedly is, and every one 
ficla (t to ba, and icuows it to bv, %vitb the sale, jujit and enlightened action of 
^UUptllar gDverntnerit, and with JkU the piir ■■■'^ -■*' ■ 'ftniral *nd civilised man, and 
^^^biemted^ loo* aa it ha.^ Lnns< been, by ' provision of one of our per- 

^^Hwffil Ielws, it is n^vertheiesii aadly ite^ nur public coyncil[$, andyca^ 

after year is thrust aitid@ as if it had n<i admitted place aTnon^ real and pnictical 
things. It wouid seem as if tho very pro vision ivhich was mailc for its support 
years ago by doing sotiielhing, had thereby intcrccptrd the hrgvr and more be- 
n^fieeat provision which ie necessary to ftupport and nourish it ^i^ht- Satis0ed, 
M It would appeari thai ^^ - «i - - J^d hcnn done, the higher and bolder duty of 
doin^ more and more ui : -^houid j-cmniri to be done, hca Um^ been pre- 

termitted, and succesfj. i icji hTtve handed down the e.vitting plan and 

provision of the taw under piimiul suid accumulating proofs of ihsjir rtj incus inauf* 
(iciency. When it is fonstdered that this plan of common edijtration has been 
nearly thirty yeare in exj^itence ; that it« whole machinery hns becotne perfectly 
fjimilrar tu thos>i? who administer it| and ^hose duties of idinimtttr^i^tio]! are 
enforced by pormltit'^ ; thiit it* tulnor defects* have been corrected a?* pt?r<'uivcd ; 
thai materi^tl ultcrationt of structure have been introduced » and that every effi* 
cieticy oi' whieh it is ci^pahle has been igiven to it by its contruJliug head, whose 
systttn, vi^ilMiee and fidelity, which makes him au honor lo the t^overnmentt 
hiv<p befn sfi lamg and to Uboriously devoted to the perfection of tKis *cheme; 
' ' ' < unsideredt and it b ctsnsidered abo that tnero is one in every Lwelve 
up white popiilMion whu cm neither read nor write; that out of 
iaid ponr children for whom this scheme is designed, or '^ +.'. . -.iv- 
riif I have been taught any thing at all, and that these hav<' r. 

m<i • . riod of but sixty days during the past year; when tht> : 

con*tderedt will it be said thnt the result h satisfactory? That it demoiistfa^ies 
« eondtltun in thi^ branch (if public interett and in Ihd meani appropriated to 
stwtain it, with which the legislature and the country ouffht to be contf^ntedP 
If siirry days' tuition to one half of the ** indigent" children of the state U the 
prit"' ' '■'■■'•'•''* rvhich onr present sysiem is able to accomplish ailer so many years 
oj .' e^ofts toenlarE^e and perfect its capacities, it is little mofe than a 

cnsi hitive DUIUty which ou^ht to be abolished, and another and better 

ma t'vubliihed in itf place. Sapposin^ it entirely itn probable that the kpslA' 
funs pnrtaliing id all respects in the hnpesand iiitereslsof tba public, will rj^gard 
it ts a ittttf to continoe a system which operates in such manifest subvertion of 
hflth^ thisy are earne^lly invoked (o enter at once upon the work of preparing a 
bifiicr, and of prep'dring it with tha ulttmat^i ami comprehenitYe purpose of 
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exteudinj^ the rudiments of a cheap, if not free education, to every child in the 
State. 

After proposing a modification of the existing system, which is re- 
peated in his message for this year, viz., to establish in each county, 
with the consent of a majority of its tax-payers, free schools for com- 
mon education, the Governor goes on to remark : 

By associating the people of the several counties, as it is proposed to do, re- 
sponsibly and intimately with the government in support and aaministration of 
their own schools, not only will the general subject of education be kept alive at 
its proper and fountain head, but the actual education of every one, resting no 
longer upon the footing of a parental duty alone, will come to be claimed and 
contended for as a legal right. Should the legislature regard the plan su^csted 
as worthy of any attempt on its part to elaborate it into a system, a principal 
recommendation of it is the case with which it can be converted into one for 
free education, and it is earnestly hoped whatever the scale on which it may be 
thought best to begin, that nothing less wise, patriotic and perfect than this will 
be thought of for its linal and crowning result. Let your system of primary edn- 
cation, which is supported by the funds and protected by the vigilance of all, 
be free to all ; and it will be found at last not only to be the cheapest and the 
best, but the surest of any to extinguish that spirit of exclusiveness which the 
education of a part is c<»rtain to inspire, and to nourish amongst our people, from 
their earliest youth, all the sympathies of mutual interest and dependence. Let 
it be free, and the poorest and most desolate child in the State will have a dowry 
in your laws which nothing can wrest from his hands, and never will your own 
call upon him for service be so legitimate, never can you demand that he shall 
submit himself, for your sake, to pains and dangers, and death itself, with so per- 
fect a right as when you have sought him out in his hours of helplessness, and 
ministered to his wants, and have put away from his mind one of the heaviest 
and bitterest afflictions which orphanage and poverty can bring. 

In his message to the legislature now in session, Governor Mc 
Do well presents the subject anew, with an array of facts and consid- 
erations which we are sure must carry conviction to every member of 
the legislature of the necessity of immediate and efficient action. 

After pressing upon the legislature the importance of settling defi- 
nitely the question, whether education is to be treated as a private 
afikir, or as a great state interest, the" Governor remarks as follows : 

If the sounder judgment is entertained, that education is a public as well at 
private concern ; that, unlike the acquirement of property, which can be pursued 
by each one for himself, without dependence upon others, its only permanent 
success depends upon the efteotiveness of the co-operation with which it is con- 
ducted ; that this co-operation can be more fitly settled by public authority than 
by casual and voluntary arrangement ; and further, that education is too sacred 
an element in the well-being and safety of a State, governed like ours, to be left 
to the hazards of unorganized, individual combination ; if this is its opinion, it 
follows, that the public aid which it rccogiiizes as a legitimate aid in the case, 
should be extended to every grade of education, and every description of learners. 
The first rudiments of the language, and tlie highest attainments of the scholar, 
should be provided for as the objects to be accomplished. The provision which 
is recognized as due to all, should be sufficient for all, and in the case of primary 
instruction at least, it should be free to all. Nothing less than this will satisfy 
the obligation assumed, nor the wants to be supplied, and nothing greater could 
be effected for the honor, advancement, and renovation of the State. Once estab- 
lish education upon this basis of public liberality and justice, and watch over and 
develope it afterwards in the f ostcrine and determined spirit which esteems nothing 
to be done whilit any thing remains to do, and Virginia will soon throw fronoi 
her soil the reproach and the pain of rearing upon it a body of children outnum- 
bering the rcvolutioatry soldiers who gave us the power to rear tbem as wo 
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plc^scdt tQtl to wltQSi, from yeiir to jear, not a momisnt of iBstmctiini h aflortkd 
' by the hm^. 

\i ' iie preliroirifiry principlij that edue:ition is a 

lilt' Jat tu be providtid lur by law, it g4ti Iiavc uc* 
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Sn^land, tiJid isltj^si tltnu il i» tLcrc uuiy by iiu itiCouBidytabitJ tr-ietiuii ; n dtfki- 
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and the great body of our people left to struggle as they have struggled before. 
Here, at least, it may be demanded, that those who support all, defend all, and 
govern all, should not in addition to this, be expected to suffer all. But if this 
IS not to be so — if the wrong and injury already done, are to be 8top|>ed ; if the 
melancholy distinction of sharing an equality m uneducated populatton with a 
single American rival is to be effaced, and our labors are hereafter to elevate the 
mind which our neglect has done so much to crush — if this is to be so, not an 
hour, not an energy which the legislature can command, should be lost, before 
this work of justice, hope and renovation, shall have been begun, 

I have submitteil in former messages what seemed to me the germ of a suitable 
plan for the accomplishment of this work, and respectftilly refer to it now as 
capable, in my judgment, of being successfully matured and applied. That plan 
was, generally to establish in each county, with the consent of a majority of its 
tax-payers, free schools for common education. To rely for the support of these 
schools upon the quotas of the present school fund, and upon such additional sum 
as might oe found necessary, to be made up of county and state taxes united in 
given proportions. To place the schools, wherever' adopted by county vote, and 
all matters connected with their location, accounts and management, under 
county tribunals, and these, in turn, under the general supervision of some cen- 
tral and controlling head ; and to authorize each county to renounce the plan, 
after having adopted it, should it wish to do so; and in all cases, whether the 
plan is accepted, rejected or renounced, to continue the school quota to each 
county just as at present. 

Without illustrating this plan by additional detail, it is, perhaps, enough to 
say of it, that by placing its adoption in each county upon the express consent of 
its own tax-papers, you appeal to those who are the most concerned in interest, 
and most identified with each other in intercourse and business, to decide whether 
it will suit them or not; you enable each county, in case of its adoption, to mod- 
ify, adapt and mature it, according to its judgment and its own view of its local 
circumstances and wants ; you connect every citizen, in some degree, with its 
manascement, make every tax-payer a sentinel upon its operation, and thus secure 
its ultimate sufficiency and support by surrounding it with the largest possible 
amount of watchfulness, interest and affection. Nor is this all — ^by supporting 
these schools upon aeeneral fund, making them free from any charie^e for tuition, 
you at once destroy those designations of indigence and charity, which have kept 
so many thousands in is^norance ; you bring the rich and poor of our people into 
closer connection with each other, diffuse a kindlier and healthier sympathy 
throughout the whole of society, and discourage, in their very embryo, all youth- 
ful tendencies to exclusiveness and caste. 

A Convention of more than two hundred delegates from different 
parts of Virginia, met at the Capitol in Richmond, on the 10th of 
December, and continued in session through the 11th and 12th, with 
Governor McDowell as President; Judge Lomax, Judge buncan, 
Thomas J. Randolph, Dr. Patrick, A. T. Caperton, W. H. McFar- 
land, G. H. Carson, and S. Watts, Vice Presidents ; and S. Galla- 
gher, and R. B. Gooch, Secretaries. 

The deplorable condition of education in Virginia, was freely ex- 
posed, and various plans for improving the whole system of public 
instruction, were presented and discussed. The Convention finally 
adopted a report, in which the present system is pronounced defective 
in the following particulars : 

Ist. It creates a distinction between the rich and the poor. 

2d. It makes no provision for the examination of teachers as to 
their moral characters and qualifications. 
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3d, It confers no aulhoiity on school commis^ioDers for the selec-* 
tion of school books. 

4lh, U embraces no provbion for the educatiuti of teachera. 
I To iupfilj these aDd other defects, the Camman Schaol System x or,] 
schools for the rich and the poor, supported by public funds, taught 
ty teachers whose qualifications are properly ascertained^ and man- 
aged by oflicers elected by the people, was recommended to the favor- 
able consideration of the Legislature. 

Let us now turn to the results of the Common School System, m 
I a state* where its cradle was rocked^ side by side, with the infant 
commonwealth, and which has grown with the growth, and strength- 
ened with the strength of the state* 

I 

[, MASSACHUSETTS. 

From the Absttaii ofSJiaol Rtiurns far 1844-5, made up with 
igreat care in the office of the Secretary of State, we have compiled 
the following Tables : 

I. A Table exhibiting the cooditton of the common schoola iii 
.aeveral important particulars, in iwentifnine iottntSf which rairk high- 
est among the three hundred and eight towns in the slate, for th^ 
tim annoally voted for the education of each person between the 
of 4 and 16 years, the length of the school, the number of chil- 
ren in daily attendance, and the average compensation paid to 
teachers, male and female. 

No state in the Union,^ no country In the world can show returns 

far the same number of towns, which argues so favorably for the 
condition and improvement of common schools, as does this Table* 

3. A Table exhibiting the condition of common schools in the 
san^io parliculars, in the same number of towns which rank the lowest 
in reference to the amount of appropriation for school purposes^ \ 
length of school, and compensation of teachers. Low as is the rela* 
live rank of these towns in Massachusetts, they would occupy the 
highest relative position on a scale similarly graduated, in any other 
state* 

3, A Table exhibiting the condition of education in the several 
counties of the state, graduated according to the aproprialion in each 
for the support of common schools, with the aggregate of the State, 

• A history of the School System of Mawachuseita , with m ab«iiniet of the 
l»Wi IS they aroiOow gn the statute book) is §ifen in Educativnal Tracts J^'h^ 
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Maftsoclioseitfi may well be proud of the prosperous condilion of 
her comihon schools, as exhibited in ihese returns ; but cveo \n her 
system, both as to organ! xalioa and admmistratioti, as well a* iu the 
cl ttssi fie ation J instruction and discipline of the individual schools, 
there is occasion for great and immedtate improvemeatt 



EDUCATIONAL TR.\CTa 

y eefiM na originftllj planned vrafl to cmbri&ce ft number devoted lo c»cli of 
the following tonies, 

CdthIuioli ut lulu nation m the United St»les« EwfCording to the ceniue of 1840, 
with an outline at the i^yatem of Comtnon Schoobin New York and ConQfecticuL 
g^uptfi of Cofnmon Schools in Mftwachuaetli. 

Eiluratiiari In it* relatum^ to Hc^althi lujiaiiityi Labor, PnuperJim and Crime, 
SchcMjl ATchttefture* or ^Uns afid directiuni for the iocatioii, coiiatrucLioi) and 
inl^jnial orraiigomeiils of school -ho uftes. 

Outline tif System of popubr Etlucation for citiea and populous villages, 
with an account of tlie Public Schools of lloatODf Frovidenccj Poftland, PhiVmlel^ 
fkkmt Roc healer I lf.c. 

OotHne of a System ofPopuli^ Edocation for manursictUTine coinmuniU^, 
Hliitsresnecliaiiuc the orpniKalirtu and arriu^gement of Pwhlic Schook in agri* 
culttirul nmi sparsely populated districts. 

Hinta respecting Ihe examination iif teachers and the visitation orachoota. 
ybrory of Edueatioii, or a catabg\ie of book^ and {^riodicaltt, devotiMl to the 
lh»or)f and t^ractice of educatiotij with an indei to tlia principal topics treated 
ef in juch vulomea a.*) are most accessible to teachers. 
Hittt3 iiad methods for teachmg the Alphabet* 
•• " •* Spelling. 

" " ** Pronunciation* 

** ** " RBadma. 

** *' " Composition. 

** " •* Grammar. 

"• *■ " Gro^rapby^ 

•* •* " Arithmetic. 

•* " " Drawing, 

•• " »• Vuca] Mufic. 

^The u»e ofglob^^ and other means of visible ilhistratlon, 
" on 6n Objects, Formj &c. for Primary Schools, 
Tcypiea and methods for oral instruction. 

Plan of Scliool He^stef} Cla« Book«, tuid exnlanalions for their Use. 
TSlate and bluckboard exercisesi with particular refercoce to leaching small 
DiMren« 
Dnties of teacher and pupil in respect to the »choot*house. 
Dutle^s ofparotits to the schooLp with plan of an aaaociation of the females of a 
brtrict or town, for the improvement of public schools. 
_ Mod e» in which youtjg men and youog wumeu can become qualified to teach 
achfxik. 

Teachers* Aiaocialion^— with pUns of oi^^izatioat and topic* for discnsffions^ 
Tottchera* tnstlttilea — their histo^, and hints for their organisation and man<' 
igeifietit 

K^-.TTTirvi *^^hf>fil« — t^ir-if bietory in Europe, with an accoani of the Normal 
S. < and New York. 

Mcal edacation in public schools, 
HiiiU A» to ii4;^a uction in manners and morakSf with sp^ial reference to Ihe 
fondtict of tench er« and pupils^ during rece«9 and Jntermiasions. 

School Libraries — their history, with a catalfjpic of auiUkble Tolume*, and 
to indei to the mostim[>nrti*nt aabject* treated of in them. 

Lycetttus^ Lectures and other metDi of Fopulu' EdacmfkiQ, with pkfis of 
«ifinJiation, lu. 
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With the number already fonvarded.we hope daring the month of Jantiar}' to 
supply each subscriber of the Journal with the following " Tracts.** 

No, 1. Condition of Education in the United States. 

No. 2. Education in its relations to Healtb> &c. 

No. 3. School System of Massachusetts. 

No. 1. Plans for School-houses. * 

No. 5. Hints to Teachers on Instruction in Reading. 

No. 0. Oral Instruction in Grammar. 

No. 7. Aids toEnixlish Composition. 

No. 8. Co-operation of Parents with the Teacher. 

The preparation in part, and publication of these "Tracts," and of the Extra 
Journal, together with the preparation of a School Register, and attention to the 
regular duties of our office, have obliged us to postpone the printing of the Report, 
commenced in the first regular number of the Journal. 



Died at Albany, on the 17th of December, Francis Dwight, Esq. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Dwight was a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the State Normal School at Albany, as well as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Board ; Member and Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District Schools of Albany ; and Editor 
of the District School Journal for the State of New York. Since 
1838 he has labored with a zeal, devotion and intelligence surpassed 
by no other, in behalf of the various features of improvement which 
have been incorporated into the noble system of elementary instruc- 
tion, of which the Empire State is now so justly proud. One of the 
first, if not the first Union School in the State, was established mainly 
by his efforts in the village of Geneva. The District School Journal 
was started originally at his own risk, as an indispensible auxiliary in 
the work of improving common schools. The system of county 
supervision, and of a single executive officer for each town, instead of 
the irresponsible and complicated plan of numerous commissioners 
and inspectors for each town ; the origination and organization of the 
State Normal School ; the local improvements in the District Schools 
of the City of Albany, and the various conventions of County Super- 
intendents, found in him an early and earnest friend, co-operator and 
advocate. He had consecrated himself to the great work of making 
education, — education in its large and true sense, the birthright ani 
birth blessing of every child, whether rich or poor, within the bounds 
of New York ; and for this object, he was willing to labor in season 
and out of season, and to spend and be spent. But' in the midst of his 
labors and his usefulness, he has been cut down ; and to use the lan- 
guage of his associates in the superintendence of the Normal School, 
*' in this sudden and afflictive event, we recognize the frailty of earthly 
anticipations, and that neither distinguished public services, nor the 
highest prospect of future usefulness, nor ' troops of friends,' nor high 
responsibilities, and far reaching benevolence, nor worth, nor talents, 
can avert the inevitable hour." We dare not intrude upon the sacred- 
ness of private sorrow further than to add, that it was in the courte- 
sies of private life, in the faithful discharge of all the duties of a friend, 
brother, husband and father, that the excellencies of Mr. Dwight's 
character were best seen, and it is in these relations that his death is 
most severely felt. 
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The Jou&iTAi. or the Rhods-Islaicd Institute or Instrtxctioit will be 
published on the 1st and 15th of every month, until a volume is completed by 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen paj|^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containinc^ official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respecting individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of ** Edu- 
taHonal TVaets,'^ devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
demirtment of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and " Educational Tracts,** will consti- 
ttite at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished tor fifly cents for a single 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package, and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent 



tOMB OF THE MODES BT WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEIR 
SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 

(Continued from page 30.^ 

6. They can cultivate the acquaintaDce and secure the cooperation 
of the parents of the children under their care. 

The earlier a right state of feeling between parents and teachers can 
be established, — the earlier the home and the school can be brought 
into their natural alliance in the promotion of a common work, the 
better for both ; and to secure this, teachers must not wait for parents 
to extend those courtesies and attentions, which every parent ought 
in common civility to show to a stranger, who is at the same time the 
teacher of their children. They must take the first steps, and in most 
eases, must go still further towards forming a personal acquaintance. 
They must introduce themselves, in the street, or at their homes, to 
the people among whom they dwell, and for whom they are laboring. 
A personal interview — an interchange of views as to the studies of 
the school, the books to be used, the importance of punctual and 
regular attendance, the desirableness of parental codperation and 
visits to the school, and even upon topics of a more general character, 
will in many cases prevent the growth of prejudice and suspicion in 
the minds of parents. 
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To go where he cannot go — to be with parents when he cannot be 
with them — to confirm what he may have said, by the testimony and 
views of othen», every teacher should provide himself with copies of 
one or more of the various Lectures, Essays and Tracts, in which 
the •* duties of parents to their school" are set forth, and circulate 
them among the families of his district. 

To aid teachers in their efforts in this direction, we publish the fol- 
lowing '* Letter from a Teacher ^ to the Parents of his Pupih,^^ pre- 
pared at our request by one of the best teachers in New England, as 
one of the series of Educational Dracts* 

Respected Friends — The connection which subsists between us, 
as parents and teacher, induces me to address you, briefly, respecting 
some of our mutual duties, — upon the proper appreciation and due 
performance of which depend, in a great degree, the future success 
and welfare of your children. I feel that we are mutually engaged 
in a great work, — a work which demands our most serious consider- 
ation, and one which loudly calls for the exercise of our united wis- 
dom and hearty co-operation : — this work is the training and disci- 
plining the objects of your dearest affection, so that they may become 
virtuous and happy citizens, and *' act well their parts'' on the busy 
stage of life ; alike an honor to themselves, to you, to me, and to the 
community. 

As, therefore, we are engaged in a work at once so important and 
so interesting in its results, it seems to me extremely desirable that a 
good understanding subsist between us, and that we codperate in 
every suitable manner and on every proper occasion. In sending 
your children to my school you have placed them under my care, 
and expect them to spend many precious hours of their youth under 
my immediate instruction and influence. You, doubtless expect 
much of me, and, if you faithfully perform your duties, you have a 
right to expect much. I feel, I trust, to some extent, the immense 
responsibility of my situation, and will endeavor to labor " with all 
diligence" in the discharge of my arduous duties, and I hope I shall 
be enabled to answer every reasonable expectation on your part. 
But, that I may labor more successfully, as well as more cheerfully, 
will you allow me, in a plain, familiar manner, to call your attention 
to a few particulars in which your cordial codperation is most earnestly 
and affectionately solicited ? I will promise, on my part, not to ask 
for any thing which shall not tend to the greatest advancement oC 
your children, and to the promotion of their welfare. 
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1. I RfiflP£CTFOLLT INVITE YOU TO CONSIDER THE GREAT IMPORT- 
ANCE OIP SENDING YOUR CHILDREN TO SCHOOL CONSTANTLY AND 
^SEASONABLY. 

I have reason to believe that some parents have not given merited 
attention to these points. Do you not think that children are often 
kept from school, or sent late, without any sufficient reason ? Perhaps 
you have never duly considered the evils incident to inconstant or 
unseasonable attendance, and, if so, allow me to call your attention 
to one or two of them, and others will readily suggest themselves to 
your mind. Let us, then, notice the tendency, or some of the conse- 
quences of frequent absences. 

1. If children are often allowed to he absent y for no good reason y 
they arey virtually y taught to hole upon their school and its duties as 
af quite secondary importance- If the doing of some trifling errand, 
the making or receiving visits, or the participating in some pleasure 
excursion, is allowed to interfere with school obligations, your chil- 
dren will, most assuredly, consider the engrossing object, or objects, 
as of paramount value. Of course their interest will be diminished, 
and their progress retarded, in a degree proportionate to the extent 
and frequency of the infringement upon the claims of the school. If 
you wished for a lad to assist you on your farm, in your shop or 
counting-room, you would insist upon having his undivided time and 
attention. This would be requisite for his good as well as for yours. 
If you should have, in your employ, an apprentice who should fre- 
quently absent himself, and allow unimportant engagements or amuse- 
ments to absorb time and attention which should be devoted to gain- 
ing a knowledge of his Irade, you would at once conclude that he 
would never become a proficient in it And will it not be the same in 
school affairs ? Are not your children apprentices in the school of 
knowledge, which is designed to prepare them for the school of life ? 
And have you ever considered that only the prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of apprenticeship can qudify them for workmen 
^* that need not be ashamed of their work,'^ when they shall have 
served out their time and taken their stand with the free actors on 
the stage of life ? If you have not, let me beseech you, as you prize 
the good of your children, and wish their greatest advancement, to 
paiase and reflect* 

2. If children are often absent they wilt fall behind their class- 
muites in their studieSy and consequently y lose much of their interest 
m ikem^ andf perhapsy acquire an actual dislike for school and all its 

rctm. Of necessity most of the initruction in lai^ schools must 
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your and their friend, and to regard all his regulations *as designed for 
their good. If in any of my arrangements, or in the execution of my 
plans, you shall think I have erred, or that your children have suffered^ 
or been neglected, you will confer a favor by making known to me, 
freely, your feelings or apprehensions. Come in the spirit of kindness, 
and I will promise to receive you kindly, and answer every reasonable 
inquiry. 1 may sometimes err ; it will be strange if I do not. Per- 
haps you feel that you sometimes misjudge, or act unwisely in the 
management of your own children^ Will you consider that I am 
called upon to control and instruct the collected families of the neigh- 
borhood ? I have, under my care, a nHiltitude, whose home influen- 
ces and discipline are widely different. The children from no two 
families are alike. Yet they must be united and governed as one 
large family. Some are mild, kind and affectionate ; ever anxious 
to know and ready to obey every wish of their teacher ; while others 
are rough, uncourteous and obstinate ; apparently most pleased when 
they are doing wrong, interrupting the schooU and amaoying their 
instructor. These opposite characters and elements actually exist in 
most schools, and it would be wonderful, indeed, if teachers could 
decide and act upon every occasion and in every emergency, in such 
manner as to meet universal approval. I feel that I may sometimes 
do wrong. Let us remember that *' to err is human, — to forgive 
divine.'^ But so long as you have sufficient confidence in the school 
and its operations, to induce you to send your children, let me beseech 
you to teach them to regard every rule and requisition with conscien- 
tious strictness. In this way you may do raruch for me and much for 
them. If you hear reports from your children, (and this should be 
done with much cautioni,) or otherwise, reflecting upon the manage- 
n^nt of the school or treatment of individual members, do not, too 
readily confide in all you hear. If however, you really think there 
is good ground for such reports, call upon me and ascertain all the 
particulars, remembering the somewhat trite sayings that '< there are 
two sides to a question," and that *' circumstances alter cases.'' If 
you pursue this course in the spirit of love and kindness, you will in 
most cases find that great exaggerations and perversions have been 
made ; — sometimes, perhaps, intentionally, but more frequently from 
the misunderstanding or misconception peculiar to childhood. 

III. Encourage your ciiildrein to be orderly, and stubiously 
TO regard right. 

Youth are, frequently, tempted by the example of vicious asso- 
ciates, to violate the rules of good behaviur and spend their time 
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that whatever is worth doing at all, should be done well, and at the 
proper time. Teach them that punctuality in the discharge of every 
duty is of the highest importance, — and if you train them to observe 
it punctiliously in relation to their school, they will be likely to do, 
the same in every duty of subsequent life. In this way they will 
form a habit of inestimable value. 

But I have considered the evils of unseasonable attendance only in 
relation to its effect upon him who trespasses. I will t)riefly allude 
to another objection to that habit, which is, 

2. Th<H children who enter the school room at a late hour^ interrupt 
the order of the school^ and interfere with some passing exercises^ in 
which y perhaps y they should have a part. Thus a whole school is 
fjflen made to suffer from the deviation of a few. In some schools 
much time is actually lost on each half of the day by the dilatoriness 
of individual members. You have, doubtless, noticed the effect upon 
a congregation at church, caused by the late entrance of persons, and 
I will leave this point by merely suggesting the analogy between the 
two to your own mind, — being convinced that due reflection will 
induce you to regard the whole matter in its true light, and act 
accord higly. 

Before closing this subject, I will call your attention to one 
more evil, similar, in its effects, to that we have just considered. I 
allude to the habit of leaving school before the regular hour of dismis- 
sion. Children very frequently bring notes from their parents re- 
questing their dismission at an early hour, and if all such requests, 
in some sdiools, should be complied with, the exercises of the last 
hour would be constantly interrupted by those who should thus 
leave. 

I wish, now, to suggest a few other particulars in which I earnestly 
■and respectfully sdicit your hearty cooperation. When you send 
your children to school it is your wish, doubtless, that ihey make 
as much improvement as possible. That they may do so they need 
all the encouragement and assistance which our united efforts and 
wisdom can render. If either of us is negligent or indifferent, the 
children must suffer for it. I will therefore proceed to designate a 
few of the points in which you can do your children good, and 
greatly aid me in the discharge of my school duties. 

II. ErfCOURACE YOUR CHILDREN TO RESPECT AND OBEV THE «ULE« 
AND REQUIREMENTS OF THEIR TEACHER. 

This is highly necessary for their proper advancement and happi- 
ness while at «chooL Induce then to look upon their instructor ^as 
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crease their iDterest and cause them to regard with pleasure, exercises 
that would otherwise appear dull and unimportant* 

V. Improve every convenient occasion in visiting the 

SCHOOL. 

In this way you can do much to stimulate and cheer your children 
and their teacher. I do not ask you to come that you may assist in 
conducting the exercises of the school, — but come to see and to hear, 
and thus give some real evidence that you feel an interest in the sub- 
ject of education. Children often attend school month after month, 
and see no parent within the room. The teacher urges upon their 
consideration the great value of knowledge day after day, and repeats 
his earnest desire for their improvement, but often his words and inter- 
est are almost neutralized by the indifierence and inattention of their 
dearest friends. They begin to think that education is of little conse- 
quence, and that it matters not whether they are industrious or idle. 
As they never see their parents within the school room, they begin to 
think that their teacher is the only individual interested in their pro- 
gress, and that he is so because it is in the '^ way of his business." 
Hence a teacher's injunctions and example often fall powerless for the 
want of the quickening influences of a parent's interest and a parent's 
endorsement. 

If, therefore, you have never been in the habit of visiting your chil- 
dren's school, let me affectionately invite you to begin. It will 
increase your own interest and re-double theirs. Whenever you may 
have a leisure hour, will you not come and spend it with your chil- 
dren, and listen to their recitations ? Depend upon it, if you will 
adopt this habit, their zeal and studiousness will be greatly increased, 
and they will cheerfully apply themselves to their daily exercises, 
when they feel that their father or their mother may be present when 
they are called upon to recite, — for what child will not be ambitious 
to do well at such a time ? But I must leave this subject with you, 
hoping that you will carefully consider its importance. 

Before I close, allow me to repeat the points I have placed before 
you, — the observance of which will be most beneficial to your chil- 
dren, and, through them, to the community. 

1. Send your children constantly and seasonably. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the rules and requirements 
of their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4. Encourage them to be studious. 
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5. Visit them at school. 

These duties, and others growing out of them, perform faithfully^ 
and you will find a most abundant reward in the increased interest of 
your children, and their growth in knowledge and virtue. 
With affectionate regard, 

Your friend, and your children's 

TEACHER. 

[The above letter will be pul lishcd as one of the series of " Educational 
Tracts," and can be procured by teachers for distribution among the parents of 
their pupils, at the bookstore of D. P. Daniels, Providence, at the rate of one dollar 
per hundred, — about the cost of press- work and paper. We would also refer them 
to a Lecture by Jacob Abbott, before the American Institute of Instruction, in 1835, 
" On the Duties of Parents in regard to the schools where their children are 
instructed;" to another, before the same association in 1840, by D. P. Page, now 
Principal of the State Normal School at Albany, " On the Mutual Duties of 
ParentM and Teachers;^ and to the Prize Essay, " On the Duties of Parents in 
relation to their schools," written for the Essex County Teachers' Association, 
by Edwin Jocelyn, and published by Ives and Pease, Salem. We shall publish 
extracts from this Essay in our next Extra. The Lectures by Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Page, can be found in the annual publication of the Institute. The greater 
part of Mr. Page's Lecture is re-printed in the second volume of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, which can be found in any of the " Libraries of Educa- 
tion."] 



EDUCATED MEN AND THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

We had thought of preparing an article on some of the ways in 

which professional, and other liberally educated men in Rhode-Island, 

can promote the improvement of society around them, when we 

found the work done to our hands by Dr. Bacon, of New-Haven, in 

his Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth College, 

in which he discusses <' the duties of liberally educated men in our 

age and in our country,'*'* By a liberally educated man, as here 

spoken of, is meant one whose faculties have been disciplined, and 

whose mind has been expanded and quickened, not only by that kind 

of knowledge which is, or at least should be common to the citizens 

of an enlightened country, and by that which is essential to his own 

particular occupation in the world ; but also by an cnlargedcircuit of 

free study in the various departments of learning and science. A 

man may be liberally educated^ and yet not have seen the inside of a 

College edifice, or enjoyed the helps and excitements of a public 

Institution. 

Let us now contemplate the educated man as a member of a local 
community* He is a neighbor among his neighbors — a citizen among 
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the inhabitants of the city, town, or village, in which he has his home. 
In this relation, his usefulness depends altogether upon his falling grace- 
fully into his natural position and station. If he considers himself &£ 
belonging of right to a superior and ruling order in society, and puts on 
airs accordingly — if he expects that his opinions will be received any 
further than they are commended effectually to the good sense, the judg- 
ment, and the taste of his neighbors,— his usefulness will be of small 
account. If he feels that educated men are to constitute a secluded class 
in society, and are to have their associations, sympathies and enjoyments 
exclusively or chiefly among themselves, he will soon be sadly lonesome: 
and no man who cuts himself off from sympathy with his neighbors, or 
who cannot associate with them on terms of neighborly equality, can 
hope to do them much good. But if on the other hand he becomes a 
neighbor among his neighbors — a citizen amons his fellow citizens — in- 
teresting himself in all 3ieir interests, then he becomes, in proportion to 
his talents and attainments, a radiant point of salutary influences in that 
community. He will not indeed lead them and command them by mere 
authority, but his influence upon them will be quiet, unobtrusive, and 
therefore unresisted — steady, persevering, various, and therefore power- 
ful. He will not accomplish — nor if he has good sense, will he attempt— 
any great and sudden revolution ; but after awhile, changes will begin to 
be developed. The schools will be found to have improved, and it will 
be seen that the children are becoming a more intelligent generation 
than their fathers. Presently the village library begins to be more nu- 
merously supplied with more valuable books, and the value of it begins 
to be more appreciated. There is more reading in the families of that 
village, and tne books read furnish themes of conversation and inquiry. 
An Increasing number of families have ascertained that not only a 
weekly newspaper, but some monthly or quarterly periodical is among 
the necessaries of life. A lyccum, or some such arrangement for the 
promotion of intelligence by mutual incitement and mutual instruction, 
makes its appearance. All this, and more of the same kind, comes on so 
slowly that few observe the successive steps of silent pro2jress ; and none 
perhaps are distinctly aware to whose influence the changes are owing, 
but all this indicates the presence of cultivated mind gently and steadily 
acting on other minds, and by the easyexcitement of a natural sympathy 
awakening and leading the spirit of improvement. At the same time, 
other changes are taking place under the same influence. The dwelling 
of an educated man is not distinguished from the dwellings of his neigh- 
bors by any signs of pretension. The interior is not made enviable oy 
any remarkable splendor or* costliness of furniture. But without and 
within, there is something which indicates the presence of taste and re- 
finement. There is a simple neatness which, as it does not strike the ob 
servation very forcibly, charms the more because it charms insensibly. 
' How pleasant this is,' says every one who passes by, * how clean, how 
comfortable.' And so the visiter admitted to the interior, says to himself, 
« How pleasant, how clean, how comfortable.' It is not long before a 
taste for the same kind of comfort begins to show itself in some ofthe 
neighbors. Had a retired epecu'ator from New York set down amon^ 
tlienri to play the nabob, they would have envied him first, then laughed 
at him, and then perh^s would have ruined themselves in attempting to 
imitate his extravagant fashions. But a neat railing to enclose the clean 
door-yard, the removal of the pig trough from its primitive position 
near the front door — to some otner part of the establishment, a little 
shrubbery, neatly trimmed, a simple trellis to support some clambering 
flowering vine — such improvements are not expensive. The comfort, 
too, of perfect tidiness within is the cheapest of all comforts. And when 
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this taste begins to spread, it grows as it spreads ; it reacts to promote 
the refinement from which it springs, and in process of time, the village, 
the whole township, begins to be spoken of for its neat and simple beauty, 
and the air of unpretending refinement which is thrown over it Simul- 
taneously with all this, there has been, in that community, a development 
of public spirit The school houses are well seen to, — the place oi wor- 
ship is made commodious and attractive,— the highways are kept smooth 
and clean, — the village green, instead of being a naked spot, parched by 
the sun, and intersected by cart-paths, is enclosed and planted, — the 
sleeping-place of the dead is guarded from the growth of thorns and 
weeds, and made tranquil with the shade of trees. The people value 
with a livelier sensibility their common reputation and their common in- 
terests. They are increasingly ready to adopt every social improve- 
ment Demoralizing customs are more readily renounced. The dram- 
selling tavern, where idlers and smokers corrupted each other, is under- 
stood to be a nuisance, is frowned upon, decays, and disappears. All 
this is not because an educated man is lord oi the manor ; it is not be- 
cause his dictation is the law ; it is not because he occupies the most im- 
portant offices of trust or honor, but it is in no small measure because of 
his natural, unassuming, steady influence as a neighbor and a citizen. 



NORMAL SCHOOL AT KRUITZLINGEN. 

The following notice of the normal school of the canton of Thur- 
govia, in Switzerland, is taken from a " Report of Dr. Kay and Mr- 
Tufncll, on the Training School at Battersea^ England^'*'* in which 
they give an account of their visits to the best normal schools on the 
continent in 1841. Vehrli, so honorably spoken of below, was a 
pupil of Pestalozzi, and for many years conducted " the poor school," 
as it was called, of Dr. Fellenberg at Hofwyl. In referring to 
European normal schools, we do not hold them as models for the 
organization of similar institutions in this country. To be successful 
here, they must be organized and conducted in harmony with our 
system of education, and our civil and social institutions. 

The normal school at Kruitzlingcn is in the summer palace of the for- 
mer abbot of the convent of that name, on the shore of the Lake of Con- 
stance, about one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are sent 
thither from the several communes of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal schools. 
Their expenses are borne in part by the commune, and partly by the 
council of the canton. We found 90 young men, apparently from IS to 
24 or 26 years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed us wiih frankness 
and simplicity, which at once won our confidence. We joined him at 
his frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were coarse, and said, — 
'*I am a peasant's son. I wish to be no other than I am, the teacher of 
the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my meal : it is coarse 
and homely, but it is offered cordially." 

We sat down with him. ** These potatoes," he said, *• are our own. 
We won them from the earth, and therefore we need no daiuties, for our 
appetite is gained by labor, and the fruit of our toil is always savoury." 
This introduced the subject of industry. He told us all the pupils of the 
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aormal school labored daily some hoars in a garden of several acres at- 
tached to the house, and that they performed all thedomeBtic duty of the 
household. When we walked out with Vehrli, we found them in the gar- 
den digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with great assid- 
uity. Others were sawing wood into logs, and chopping it into billets in 
the court-yard. Some brought in sacks of potatoes on their backs, or 
baskets of recently gathered vegetables. Others labored in the domestic 
duties of the household. 

Ailcr a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labors ter- 
minated, &nd they returned in an orderly manner, with all their imple- 
ments, to the court-yard, where having deposited them, thrown off their 
frocks, and washed, they reassembled in their respective class-rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathematics, 
proving that they were well grounded in the elementary parts of that 
science. We saw them drawing from models with consitfcrable skill and 
precision, and heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. We 
listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to instruction in the 
geography of Europe. We were informed that their instruction extend- 
ed to the language of the canton, its construction and grammar, and es- 
pecially to the history of Switzerland ; arithmetic ; mensuration ; such a 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable them 
to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechanical forces; 
some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual lessons in ped- 
agogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practised in the 
neighbouring village school. We were assured that their instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures, and other religious knowledge, was a constant sub- 
ject of solicitude. 

The followin;Q» extract from Vchrli's address at the first examination of 
the pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the seminary, 
and the attention paid there to what we oelieve has been too often neg- 
lected in this country — the education of the heart and feelings, as distinct 
from the cultivation of the intellect. It may appear strange to English 
habits to assign so prominent a place in an educational institution to the 
following points, but the indication here given of the superior care be- 
stowed ill the formation of the character, to what is given to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, forms in our view the chief charm and merit in this 
and several other Swiss seminaries, and is What we have labored to im- 
press on the institution we have founded. To those who can enter into 
Its spirit, tlie following extract will not appear tinctured with too sanguine 
views : — 

"The course of life in this seminary is threefold. 

** IsL— Life in the home circle, or family life. 

*' 2nd.— Life in the school-room. 

*' 3rd. — Life beyond tl-e walls in the cultivation of (he soil. 

" I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted; 
here the future teacher c^n best receive that cultivation of the character 
and feelings which will fit him to direct those, who are entrusted to his 
care, in the ways of piety and truth. 

** A well-arranffcd family circle is the place where each member, by 
participating in Uie other's joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfortunes, 
K teaching, advice* consolation, and example, is inspired with sentiments 
'f «iii2le-aimdedne8fl, of charity, of mutual confidence of noble thoughts, 
n» and of virtue. 

iiola can a true religious sense take the firmest and the 
li: U that the principles of Christian feeling can best 
tttnity IB continually given for the exercise ofafiection 
m ttie iint virtues that should distinguish a teacher's 
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mind. Here il is that kindness and earnestnecB can most surely form the 
young members to be good and intelligent men, and that each is most 
willing to learn and receive an impress from his fellow. He who is 
brought up in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow men as 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, treats all his 
race as one family, loves them, and God their fiither above all, how 
richly does such a one scatter blessings around 1 What earnestness does 
he show in all his doings and conduct, what devotion especiallv does he 
display in the business of a teacher! How diifcrently from him does 
that master enter and leave his school, whose feelings are dead to a 
sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of 
family life. 

" Where is such a teacher as I have described most pleasantly occupi' 
ed? In his school amongst his children, with them in the house of God or 
in the family circle, and wherever he can be* giving or receiving instruc- 
tion. A great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, ' I never wish to 
see a teacher who cannot sing.' With more reason I would maintain, 
that a teacher to whom a sense of the pleasure of a well- arranged family 
is wanting, and who fails to recognize in it a well grounded religious in- 
fluence, should never enter a school room." 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the 
first day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the court yard by the 
shore of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, and 
the evening being tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, and 
we shortly afterwards heard them sing in excellent harmony. As soon 
as this song had ceased we sent a message to request another, with which 
we had become familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools ; and thus, in 
succession, we called for song after song of Nageli, imagining that we 
were only directing them at their usual hour of instruction in vocal music 
There was a great charm in this simple but excellent harmony. When 
we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us to ascend into the room 
where the pupils were assembled. We followed him, and on entering 
the apartment great was our surprise to discover the whole school, during 
the period we had listened, had been cheering with songs their evening 
employment of peeling potatoes, and cutting the stalks from the green 
vegetables and oeans which they had gathered in the garden. As we 
stood there they renewed their choruses (ill prayers were announced. 
Supper had been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking about 
the apartment, conversed with them familiarly on the occurrences of the 
day, mingling with his conversation such friendly admonition as sprang 
from the incidents, and then lifting his hands he recommended them to 
the protection of heaven, and dismissed them to rest 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. VehrU 
had ever on his lips : — " We are peasants' sons. We would not be igno- 
rant of our duties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise 
the simplicity of our lives. The earth is our mother, and we gather our 
food from her breast, but while we peasants labor lor our daily food, wc 
may learn many lessons from our mother earth. There is no knowledge 
in books like an immediate converse with nature, and those that dig the 
soil have nearest communion with her. Believe me, or believe me not, 
this is the thought that can make a peasant'^ life sweet, and his toil a 
luxury. I know it, for see my hands are horny with toil. The lot of men 
is ver^ equal, and wisdom consists in the discovery of the truth that 
^hat IS without is not the source of sorrow, but that which is within. A 
peasant may be happier than a prince if his conscience be pure before 
CM, and he learn not onl v contentment, but joy, in the life of labor which 
<• to prepare him for the life of heaven.'' 
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This was the theme always on Vehrli's lips. Expressed with more or 
less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly un* 
derstood was no misrortunc. He regarded it as a sphere of human exer* 
tion and human trial, preparatory to the change of existence, but oflering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. ** We are all 
equal," he said* *• before God ; why should the son of a peasant envy a 
prince, or the lily an oak, are they not both God*s creatures V* 



RULES FOR THE GOOD BEHAVIOR OF PUPILS. 

The following ** requisitions" and " prohibitions" have become 
part of the <* common law" of the Chauncey Hall School, Boston, 
under the charge of G. P. Thayer, its distinguished PrincipaK 
The remarks which follow are from his lecture on Courtesy, de- 
livered before the American Institute of Instruction in 1840. 

Atnone; the regulations of a school of long standing, in one ot our large cities, 
are the following requisitions. 

" Boys are required to scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on 
every mat they pass over, on their way to the school room ; to hang their caps, 
hats, over coats, &.c. on the hooks appropriated to them, respectively, by loops 
prepared for the purpose ; to bow gracefully and respectfully, on entering and 
leaving the school room, if the teacher be present ; to take their places immedi* 
ately on entering ; to make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the build* 
ing, at any- hour whatever; to keep their persons, clothes, and shoes, clean; to 
carry and bring their books in a satchel ; to quit the neighborhood of the schoci, 
in a quiet and orderly manner, immediately on being dismissed; to present a 
pen by the feather end, a knife by its haft, a book b)r the right side upward to be 
read by the person receiving it ; to bow, on presenting or receiving any thing; 
to sLand^ while speaking to a teacher ; to keep all books clean, and the contents 
of desks neatly arranged ; todeposiie in their places all slates, pencils, &c. be- 
fore leaving school ; to pick up all hats, caps, coats, books, &c. found on 
th^ floor, and put them in their appropriate places ; to be accountable for the 
condition of the floor nearest their own desks or seats; to be particularly quiet 
and diligent, whenever the teacher is called out of the room ; and to promote, 
as far as possible, the happiness, welfare, and improvement of others. 

Under the head of * Prohibitions,' are the following items. 

•• No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever, on the floor, or out of 
the door or window ; to spit on the floor ; to mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or olhep' 
wise disfigure, injure, or defile, any portion of the school house, or any thing 
connected with it ; to meddle with the contents of another's desk, or unnecessa- 
rily^ to open and shut his own ; to use a knife in school without permission ; to 
quit the school room at any time without leave; to pass noisily or upon the 
run through the school room or entry; to play 9^.pa'W'paw any where, or at any 
game in the school house ; to retain murbles won in play; to whittle about the 
school house; to use any profane or indelicate language ; to nick name any 
person ; to indulge in eating or drinking in school ; to waste school hours by 
unnecessary talkm^, lau;»hing, playing, idling, standing up, gazing around, 
teasing, or otherwise calling oft the attention of others; to throw stones, snow 
balls, and other missiles, about the streets; to strike, push, kick, or otherwise 
annoy his associates or others; — in fine, to do any thing that the tew of Inve 
forbids; that law which requires us to do to others as we should think it righi 
that they should do to us." 

DUTIES OP PUPILS TO TOE SCHOOL HOUSE AND FURNlTDRE. 

Scraping the feet at the door^ and toiping them on the mats. This should be 
insisted on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is 
not only indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neg- 
lected, a large quantity of soil is carried in on tbe feet, which, in the covne of 
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the day, is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and 
otherwise deposited in the system, to its serious detriment. Besides, if the 
habit of neglecting this at school is indulged, it is practised elsewhere; and the 
child, entering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing-room, 
curries along with him his usual complement of mud and dirt ; and the un- 
scraped and un wiped feet arc welcome nowhere, among persons a single grade 
above the quadruped race. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inqui- 
ry, whether any stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with 
them, all are so trained by dailij dfiUingj that it soon becomes as difficult to 
neglect it, as it was at first to regard it. 

Banging up on the kooks^ caps, outer garmenls, <f«c., by loops. It is not every 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children's caps, garments, &c. 
All, however, should be so provided, with as much certainty as seats are fur* 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
comfortable trim, but induces the children to take belter care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order ^ so essential to the well-being of those destined 
to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the aitentiou of mothers at home, I 
am aware that many children would often be destitute of the loops spoken of; 
but the children themselves could supply these, under the teacher's supervision ; 
for I understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, to the young* 
er pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory mode of filling 
up time, which, among the junior classes, would otherwise be devoted to idle* 
nesa. 

Keeping clean the person^ clothes and shoes. This, I am aware, must cost 
the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce ; for if sent from home in a clean 
condition, the chances arc more than two to one, that, on reaching school, a 
new ablution will be necessary. And in how many families this business of 
ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity ; and as to clean clothes 
and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such pleasant and lacx)nic 
language as this : *' He ought to be thankful that he can get any clothes, with* 
out all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a coronation 1" Still, 
the rule is a good one, and should be enforced as far as practicable. Water can 
at least be had ; and if a child seems a stranger to its application, one or two 
of the elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice in some European 
schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in using it. And if you can arouse 
him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean, and his shoes well 
polished, or at least, in keeping them free of mud^ you teach him a lesson of 
self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and bring him to be, when 
out of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of pilferers and refu- 
gees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and perhaps a bene* 
nictor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a circumstance in 
the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casts him on that tide, 
which leads him to glory or infamy ! 

The next forbids spitting on the floor. This topic I would willingly avoid, 
but fidelity to my charge forbids it. The practice^ disgusting as it is, is too 
prevalent in many of the families that furnish pupils for your schools, to be 
overlooked, or winked out of sight; and if the children could carry home new 
notions in regard to it, I am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to 
their parents. 

Markings cutting J scratching, chalking, on the school house, fence, walls, <f-c. 
arc forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to 
the property and rights of others. They are the beginnings of that course of 
debasing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are 
most remarkable ; the first step in that course of degradation and impurity by 
which the community is dis^aced, and the streams of social intercourse pollu- 
ted. You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of asava^, 
marauding party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits ; as you would the 
path tf the boa constrictor, in Ms filthy slime, which tells us that man's deadly 
enemy is abroad. And toe are called on, by every consideration of duty to our- 
selves, to our oflTspring, and to our race, to am against this tremendous evil, 
this spiritual bohon upas, which threatens so wkle spread a moral death. 
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Wc cannot e«cnp?. the evidences of this, which assail us on every hnnd 
sometimes on ihc very wnlla of our school houses and churclies; but especially 
in places removwi from fmblic view, where the most shocking obscenity of Un- 
f^ua^ is displayed, to poi»on the youthful mind, illustrsted by emblems, which, 
in the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this moo- 
s.rous evil, this des(»lRting curse, " yrould make a heathen blu.^ ^ These fright- 
ful assauhs on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, tind invoke the malediction of our Judee, which may yet be 
displaye-i in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom ! 



NOTICES. 

The Foster and Scituate Association \irill hold an adjourned 
meeting at the academy in West Scituate, on Friday evening, January 
23d, and continue in session through the following day and evening; 
and at the school-house in Hemlock village, in Foster, on Saturday, 
February 14th, commencing at 10 oVlock, A. M. A meeting will be 
held on the evening previous, (February 13th,) at Clayville, in Scit- 
uate, in reference to building a school-house. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will meet at Paw- 
tucket, on Friday evening, January 30lh, and continue in session 
through the following day and evening. 

The Smithfield and Cumberland Institute will meet at Lons- 
dale, on Friday evening, February 6th, and continue in session 
through the following day. 

A meeting of the School Committee, Teachers and Parents, of 
JoknstoHj will be held at the Town house, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 7th, commencing at 2 o'clock. The Commissioner of Pub^ 
lie Schools will submit a plan for re-organizing the public schools of 
the town. 
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HEETING OF THE BHODE mm INSTITUTE OP INSTKFmON. 

10 Aontial Meeting of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction 
held ID the State House on Thursday evening^ January 15th, 

agreeably to previous notice. The Presidetitj Mr. Kingsbury, opened 

tlie meeting with the following remarks : 

** A year has passed since the formation of the Rhode*Island Insti- 
tole of Inslrnction. Jt was organized for the purpose of being a 
central medium, through which the friends of popular educattouj 
could, more conveniently, put forth their efforts in that cau^e^ It 
^fras thought that such a society , if judiciously managed, would pv(^ 
streDgth and efficiency to efibrts, which, if performed individually in 
<^qual amount, would produce liltle effect- We have reason to be- 
lieve, that to a considerable extent, this object has been attained. 
Through ibis association, and County Societies of a similar nature, a 
Vast amoutit of voluntary labor. In this cause, has been performed ; 
mud, apparently, a very deep public interest has been created. By 
thp»e nieans, united with legislative action, a train of measures has 
been put in motiou, which already indicate a great improvement in 
tlic public mind^ — a train^ which, if not prematurely interrupted, will 
/ultimately, and at no distant period, raise the public schools of this 
^tate, to the highest rank among the oieans of popular education. It 
is tiQt too much to say, that probably no state in the union hm made 
greater progress in the same space of time« 

I w*ould not be understood to say, that nothing, which baa betn 
■3 one, could not noia be better done. Surely, that would be an envia- 
ble position, from which, in looking back on the past, we om\^ ^^^ 
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nothing to improve. Nor would I be understood to say, that oar 
school law, adopted after great deliberation, cannot be improved. It 
may need to be modified. Let not that be done, however, till prac- 
tical trial shall demonstrate precisely what those modifications need 
to be. • But I do say, that I believe the improvement of our schools 
is a subject so near the heart of the people, no man, or set of men, 
will be long sustained in undisguised efibrts to throw these schools 
into that state, in which they have been in past years. I venture to 
predict, that if the friends of education, as they have hitherto done, 
shun all partisan and sectarian alliances, those who choose to throw 
themselves as impediments in the way of this cause, will wage a war 
which will recoil upon their own heads. Let us, then, go forward 
with steady courage, and cheerful hearts. Let us manifest activity, 
decision and energy ; but let them all be guided by that wisdom, 
which selects the best means, for the attainment of given ends. 

In closing these brief remarks, it would be unjust not to add, that 
whatever may have been done either by individuals or societies, there 
is one man, who has been the life and soul of every movement ; and 
it must be gratifying to our legislators to reflect, that this man is the 
one whom they have selected for this express purpose." 

Professor Gammell submitted the 

First Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

The Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction had its origin in the 
public interest, which, one year ago had begun to appear among the 
people of this State, in the cause of Common School Education. Its 
single object, in the language of its constitution, is ^ the improvement 
of public schools, and the other means of popular education in this 
State.' It was designed to be an organization, which should embrace 
the friends of common school instruction in every town, and unite 
them in some systematic measures for diffusing information, and in 
all other appropriate methods, for advancing a cause most intimately 
connected with the best interests of the entire people of Rhode-Island. 
It owes its origin in no small degree to the results which had already 
been accomplished by a similar Association in the County of Washing- 
ton, and to the untiring efforts and comprehensive views of the Com- 
missioner of Schools, appointed by the authority of the General 
Assembly. 

In discharging the duties assigned them by the constitution, the 
Executive Committee have aimed to keep steadily in view, the truly 
liberal and noble objects for which this Association was formed ; and 
in all the measures which they have adopted, they have relied upon 
the advice of the State Commissioner, and sought to carry out the 
views by which he was already directing his official labors. Indeed 
the measures which the Committee have thus far adopted, have been 
designed simply to cooperate with this officer in his attempts to unite 
all hearts and all hands in the patriotic work of raising the standard 
of popular education in Rhode-Island. 

I. Of these measures, the first and most important has been the 
holding of meetings of this Institute, and of the friends of education in 
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the different districts of the State. No means have been found more 
^effective than this, for calling the attention of the people to the im- 
portance and extent of the subject, and for diffusing information respect- 
ing it. These meetings have been held in this city, in Newport, 
Bristol, Warren, Woonsocket, East Greenwich, Valley Falls, Che- 
patchet, Olney ville, Scituate, Fruit Hill, Pawtuxet, Foster and Kings- 
ton — in all in fifteen different towns. They have usually had two ses- 
«ions, and in some instances they have been continued with unabated 
interest through two successive days. All but two of these meetings 
faave been attended by the President of this Institute, and most of 
them by the State Commissioner, and by some of the members of this 
Executive Committee, in these several towns, not only have the 
meetings been well attended and aided by the teachers and resident 
citizens, but in many cases the officers and members of the Institute 
have been received with a respect, and entertained with a hospitality, 
which the Committee take great pleasure in acknowledging, both on 
their own personal account, and because they regard it as a cheering 
indication of the interest which is lelt in the cause of education. 

At the meetings which have thus been held, it has been the aim of 
the Committee to elicit from teachers and citizens who might be pres- 
ent, information respecting the local schools, and also to present views 
«nd facts pertaining to the most important elementary interests of 
education, and to the modes of managing common schools. Of the 
subjects which have been thus discussed, the following may serve as 
examples, viz : 

" How parents can cooperate with teachers." 

^* The value of a sound public sentiment on the subject of edu- 
cation." 

" That the whole community, and not a part, should be educated.** 

*^ Methods of dbciplrninr and managing schools." 

"** The necessity of a gradation of schools." 

** Methods of securing good teachers." 

<< Public schools the only available method of educating the entire 
community." 

^' Importance pf educating the young morally as well as intel- 
lectually." 

<< Methods of teaching reading." 

" Methods of teaching spelling." 

'< Music as a branch of education in schools.^' 

^* That a State, in order to make the most of its resources, must 
know how to use them." 

'< That a State will increase in wealth in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of its population." 

Upon all these subjects, which form but a small part of those pre- 
sented for discussion at the meetings of the Institute, it has been the 
aim of the Committee to elicit the views of experienced teachers, and 
also of citizens of every profession and every occupation, in order that 
the best results might be obtained, and the opinions and sympathies of 
all dasses of the community might be united, in what we have «i»- 
crired to render an engrossing subject of attention througli 
SUte. 
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II. Another means which the Executive Committee hare adopted! 
in the accomplishment of the objects they have had in view, has been 
the establishment of a semi-monthly publication, known as the Journal 
of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction. This journal has been 
placed under the charge of Henry Barnard, Esq., the State Commia- 
sioner of Public Schools, with the assistance of T. C. Hartshorn, Esq., 
the Treasurer of the Institute, as business agent. Mr. Barnard has 
consented to assume this new labor, in addition to the duties of his 
office, and has already issued, including the extras^ five numbers, which 
have been circulated among the subscribers through the State. In 
connection with these numbers of the Journal, and under the same aus- 
pices, a series of '< fklncational Tracts" has been commenced. Five 
of these " Tracts" have been already published and circulated. The 
subjects to which they relate are, — 1. '^ The Condition of Education 

. in the United States, with an outline of the School Systems of Con- 
necticut and New York." 2. ^< Education in its relations to health, 
insanity, labor, pauperism and crime." 3. ''The School System of 
Massachusetts." 4. '' Plans for School Houses." 5. " Hints to teach- 
ers on instruction in reading." The end which was intended to be 
accomplished by the publication both of the Journal and the Tracts, 
is the diffusion of valuable information, and the inculcation of sound 
views concerning common schools, not only among teachers and 
those immediately concerned in their management, but among all 
classes of citizens. It is the earnest hope of the Committee, that tnese 
publications will receive the attention of the friends of education in all 
parts of the State, in order that if possible the views and the facts 
whcih they contain, may reach every family that has children to be 
educated, and every citizen who has a vote to give, or an influence to 
exert in relation to public instruction. 

III. During the autumn, previously to the opening of the district 
schools for the winter, the State Commissioner adopted the measure, 
which in other states had been attended with most valuable results^ 
of holding n^eetings of teachers for the purpose of interchanging views 
respecting the best modes of teaching and managing schools. These 
meetings, which have been known by the name of V Teacher's Insti- 
tutes," were held under the direction of Mr. Barnard, with the aid 
and co-operation of this Committee, at Woonsocket, Scituate, Kii^ 
ton, and Newport. At these several places, the teachers came 
together in considerable numbers, from the neighboring towns, and ' 
spent several days in discussing the principles, and practising with 
each other the most approved methods of common school instruction. 
No meetings which have been held in connection with the interests of 
education, it is believed, have excited so deep an interest as these 
gatherings of teachers. Indeed from the eminently practical charac- 
ter which was given to them, they deserve to be regarded as a species 
of Normal schools, in which newly appointed teachers were made 
acquainted with the results of large experience and varied acquire- 
ments, and in which all were more deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of their vocation, and the magnitude of the social and moral 
interests entrusted to their care. The benefits which have resulted 
from them, may even now be traced in the improved discipline, in the 
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more thorough instruction, and in the perv&ding spirit of many of 
the schools of the State. 

IV. In addition to the measures which have heen enumerated above, 
the Executive Committee have adopted one other, which they deemed 
in some degree necessary, in order to give efficiency and success to 
the means they had already employed. In prosecuting their labors, 
they constantly experienced the want of some person, practically 
acquainted with common school instruction, and favorably known to 
the people of the State, who might be able to give his whole tiriie to 
the work which this Committee are charged with accomplishing. 
They accordindy appointed Mr, William S.Baker, of South Kings- 
ton, to act as the agent of this Institute, in promoting the objects for 
which it has been organized. Mr. Baker having had ample experi- 
ence as a teacher, and being in every other way well qualified for the 
service to which he was appointed, has been for several months enga-^ 
£ed in labors, in conjunction with the Commissioner, and under the ' 
airection of this Committee, which have every where, it is believed, 
been attended with the most gratifying success. He travels from town 
to town, converses with the people at their homes and by the way- 
side, visits the schools, holds meetings of the parents, and in every 
other practicable mode, seeks to sustain, and still farther to extend, 
the interest which the people of Rhode-Island have begun to feel in 
the schools which are to educate their children. 

Such is an outline of the measures which the Executive Committee 
have adopted for accomplishing the purposes of this Association. 
They have been devised and earned into execution in accordance with 
the spirit of the constitution, and have been directed to the single 
object of increasing the facilities, and raising the standard of common 
school education in this State. How far this object has been accom- 
ptished, within the year now dosing, it may be impossible very accu- 
rately to estimate. They who labor for the education of the youn?, 
must wait for a future day to develop the results of their labors. ISo 
striking changes — no brilliant consequences are to be expected. The 
seeds only can be sown — the harvest is to be reaped, and the sheaves 
are to be gathered, by the hands of other generations. The Executive 
Committee, however, find reason to believe that the work which 
this Institute is engaged in promoting, has mad^ some progress during 
the year which has passed. It has been their aim to second the judi- 
cious legislation which has been so unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly, and to aid the Commissioner of Public Schools in 
performing the arduous and important work with which he is charged ; 
and they hope that, by the information vdiich has been diffused, and 
the general sentiment which has been created in the minds of the 
community, an impulse has been given to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, which will continue to be felt for many years to come. 

In addition to the measures which have thus far been prosecuted by 
this Association, the Executive Committee beg leave to refer to two 
others which they hope may be adopted, and to some extent carried 
into execution during the year that is commencing. These ar 
1 . The establishment of popular lectures as widely as possible 
iriliages^ ukd school districts of the State. 2. The foutvd\\i%^ 
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librartea, to b^ composkl of books suited for the instructioD of the 
people, especially of the young, in the several branches of useful 
knowledge. Both these measures hold an obvious connection with 
the objects of this Association, and would undoubtedly contribute 
important aid in raising the standard of general education. How far 
they can be accomplished by any efforts of this Association, we leave 
for the members of the Institute, or a future Executive Committee 
to consider aud decide. 

The importance of the education (^ the people-^the object for which 
this Association was formed — cannot be estimated too highly. By 
the side of it most other public interests appear small and transitory. 
This stands out before every other, and challenges the attention and 
the efforts of all who would advance the present prosperity, or the 
future fortunes of the State. To train the rising generation to know- 
ledge and virtue, to raise up intelli^nt, true-hearted citizens, who 
shall understand their rights and their duties, and shall guard the 
honor and the interests of society — these have always been regarded 
88 the highest ends which enlightened policy can aim to accomplish. 
But great and important as these objects are to every community, 
they assume a still graver importance to us as citizens of Rhode- 
Island. Our prosperity and progress as a sovereign State — our posi- 
tion and our influence as a member of this growing confederacy of 
republics, must depend, not upon the extent of our territory, the 
numbers of our population, or the natural wealth of our soil, but upon 
the character of our citizens. It is this alone which can give us a 
voice in the councils of the nation, and a worthy name and place 
among the states of the union. Our aim should therefore be, to be 
strong in high-minded, heroic men. These constitute a state ; with- 
out them, no advantages of nature, no monuments of art, no battle- 
ments of physical force, no achievements of manufacturing or agricul- 
tural industry, will be able to maintain its honor, or perpetuate its 
renown. 

The Report was accepted, and a resolution passed, directing its 
publication, together with the Report of the Treasurer, which was 
read and accepted, in the Journal of the Rhode-Island Institute of 
Instruction. 

-R. /. Institute of Instruction^ 

In account with THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Treasurer 
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A committee consisting of Messrs. King of Newport, Gammell of 
Warren, Davis of North Providence, Potter of Kingston, and Judge 
Brayton of Warwick, were appointed to nominate officers for the year 
ensuing. During their absence, remarks appropriate to the occasion 
were made by Rev. Thomas Shepard of Bristol, Mr. William Russell 
of Boston, Rev. Mr. Vernon and Mr. Updike of Kingston, and Pres- 
ident Wayland, Prof. Caswell, and Mr. Bishop of Providence. 

The following officers, reported by the committee of nomination, 
were then elected for the year ensuing : 

John Kingsbury, President. 

Wilkins Updike, Vice President^ for Washington County. 

Ariel Ballou, ** Providence " 

C. G. Perry, « Newport " 

Thomas Shepard, « Bristol « 

John J. Kelton, " Kent " 

Nathan Bishop, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. D. Giddines, Recording Secretary. 

Thomas C. Hartshorn, Treasurer. 

Directors — William Ganmiell, of Providence ; Joseph T. Sisson, 
North Providence ; J. B. Tallman, Cumberland ; L. W. Ballou, do.; 
J. S, Tourtellot, Glocester ; Amos Perry, Providence ; Caleb Far- 
nnm, do.; Samuel Green, Smithfield ; George C. Wilson, do.; W. S. 
Baker, Kingston ; T. R. Hazard, Portsmouth. 

The Institute then adjourned. 

J. D. GiDDiNGs, Secretary. 



The following report of Mr. Russell's remarks, noticed in the above 
record of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Rhode-Island 
Institute of Instruction, is copied from the Providence Journal. Mr. 
Russell was introduced by the President to the meeting, as a pioneer 
in the work of educational improvement, having been the editor of the 
Journal of Education, commenced in Boston in 1826 ; one of the foun- 
ders of the American Institute of Instruction, in 1830 ; an early advo- 
cate in the work of introducing Infant and Primary schools ; and for . 
twenty years a laborer in various ways, and in different states, in the 
field of education. 

'< I should have been glad to hear from others, possessed of more 
local information than myself, a more full and exact statement of the 
progress of popular education in your State. But if any testimony 
which I can offer as an eye-witness of it, at the meetings of teachers 
recently held in various parts of the State, is deemed of sufficient 
moment to present, I shall take pleasure in rendering it, as an ex- 
pression of the deep-felt gratification which I experienced, in attending 
those meetings. I was present at those which were held at Scituate, 
Woonsocket, Newport, and Kingston, and must say, that so deep 
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and so general an interest in the subject of elementary education,— 
not only on the part of teachers, but of the community at large, and 
particularly of parents, — I have never seen manifested on any such 
occasion. The attendance of mothers, who listened with the most 
earnest attention to the proceedings, seemed to be one of the surest 
evidences that the subject of popular education had, in Rhode-Island, 
reached the hearts of those who are naturally its truest and firmest 
friends. 

Circumstances connected with my health, have caused me to 
become an observer of the condition of education in the States of 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and, recently, in 
Rhode-Island. In all parts of this country, however, which I have 
had occasion to visit, I have seen nothing wat equals the efficacy and 
the spirit of the measures which have been adopted here, for the sys- 
tematic establishment and diffusion of general education, as a public 
concern. Circumstances, sir, are peculiarly in your favor, as regards 
such operation. The compactness of your territory, the unanimity 
and vigor of your public measures, the definite and personal character 
of the exertions which are so indefatigably used hy your agents, all 
contribute to ensure the effectual accomplishment of every good end 
in this great undertaking. 

I speak with emphasis of the unanimity of the general procedure 
on the subject of education in this State, as a most auspicious circum- 
stance ; for you are aware that no slight impediment to the advance- 
ment of the interests of education elsewhere, exists in the unhappy 
divisions of feeling between practical teachers and the friends of popu- 
lar instruction. Here there seems to be a happy exemption from 
such a state of things. Teachers, parents, and official men, appear 
to act in perfect concert, and to vie with each other in zealous and 
active exertion for the promotion of the general cause. Were your 
State Commissioner not present, on this occasion, I could not abstain 
from congratulating every friend of public education here, on ihe char- 
acter of the measures by which, in his official capacity, he has laid the 
community under so peculiar obligations. Of that gentleman, and of 
your City Superintendent, I can only say, at present, let their works 
speak for them. 

But, sir, I cannot resume my seat, without the utterance of a few 
words expressive of the feelings with which, as an individual, and as 
an humble friend of popular education, I have enjoyed the opportunity 
of observing the operation of your system of public schools in this 
city. I have, within the week, visited all the Grammar schools ; 
and my visits have yielded me the highest pleasure which, in such 
circumstances, I have ever enjoyed. The attention of a visitor to 
your schools must be struck, at once, with the superiority of your 
arrangements for health and comfort, the thorough attention to the 
physical provisions of air, and space, and light, which are all so im- 
portant to the well-being of children and youth. Nor is there less 
to admire in the cheerful and genial spirit of communication between 
teacher and pupil ; combining, on the part of the instructor, so much 
"—iterate kindness with so much of strict order and efficient control. 
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I cannot but congratulate every parent on the happy aspect which 
public instruction in this city presents. Were I a parent, in a situa^ 
tion inducing deliberation as to my place of residence, and regarding 
my decision as one to be controlled, in any degree, by opportunities 
for my children's education, I should no longer hesitate in my prefer- 
ence, after observing the state of things which it has been my happi- 
ness to perceive existing here. 

But it is time, sir, to draw these desultory remarks to a close. I 
would willingly substitute for them a statement of facts in detail, in 
answer to such interrogatories as yourself or other friends of education 
may think proper to make. I could not, however, forego this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the pleasure I have felt in observing the opera- 
tion of the well-concerted measures adopted for the diffusion of general 
education, throughout this state, and in this city." 



We publish the following Report, submitted to the meeting, in the 
State House, Jan. 21, 1845, at which the Institute was formed, as 
part of the documentary history of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Barnard, State Agent of Public Schools, a meeting 
of teachers and friends of education, was held a few weeks since in the City 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering the subject of a Stale Society 
for the promotion of Public School Education. Mr. N. bishop. Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, was called to the chair ; and after discussion 
by several individuals, it was voted : that Messrs. Kingsbury, Bishop, Perry, 
Day, and Stimson, be a committee, to take the subject into further consideration, 
ancf, if it be deemed expedient, to report at a future meeting. That Committee, 
having given the subject a considerable share of attention, beg leave to present the 
following 

REPORT. 

Whatever doubt may exist in regard to the influence of popular education, in 
other countries, there can be none, in regard to the United States. Here it may be 
Assumed as an axiom, that the people, the whole people, should be educated. Our 
institutions, civil, political, and religious, all imperatively demand it. How shall 
it be donel is the only question that admits of discussion. To this question only 
one rational answer can be given — chiefly by public or common schools. 

Whatever influence may be exerted by the Press, by the College, and High 
Schools, in advancing education, — and we have no doubt but Ikat influence is great 
and indispensable ; it is not for a moment to be supposed, that these nr.eans are 
sufficient to educate a tchole people. History does not present a solitary example 
of a country or province, where education has been universal, without some m- 
stnimentality anala^ous to Common Schools. 

Literature and Science may flourish, where only the wealthy few are highly 
educated. It is possible that the few^ by monopolizing the emoluments and priv- 
ileges which superior knowledge confers, may, while the many are toiling in 
apiculture or mechanic arts, rise to higher attainments, and cause Science and 
Literature to take deeper root and to bring forth mature fruits. Though such 
fruits might bring blessings with them, the genius of our Institutions requires 
rather the diffusion than the accumulation of knowledge. It was the boast of 
Henry IV. of France, that he would " take care that every peasant should be in 
roch a condition, as to have a fowl in his pot." It should be the care of our amnr 
try that every child should be educated. 

Our forefathers laid us under deep obligations, therefore, when they cdhsccrated 
the Common School to the education of the people. Ought we not deeply to regret 
that within our own State, that mission has not been fully acconiplisned. There 
are those among us who cannot read or write. Never should the friends of educa- 
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well without a laborious effort; and yet they must be treated well. Tliey are 
generally the very pupils who need kind treatment at school the meet : perhaps 
they do not receive it at home ; if so, it is true they will not feel the want of it at 
school so keenly as those who are more favored ; but whether they feel it ®'J"J» 
they need it more than any other class of pupils ; for they are dependent wholly 
un the school for the training of tho heart, and if the better feelings of tb^ 
nature are not brought out there, they will not be brought out anywhere ; and 
although they may t>e well instructed in arithmetic and geography, they wiU 
grow up with such coarseness of feelings and of manners, as will prove a sad 
hindrance to their own comfort, if not to that of the community in which they live 

The teacher should not e^fcuse himself for harshness or neglect, by sayii« thst 
the pupil does not deserve to be treated any better. If we have a bad scholar, it 
is our duty to try to make him a good one ; and though we may not be aWe at 
once to overcome evil with good, yet we shall be sure to make a bad matter worse, 
if we allow ourselves to return evil for evil ; and sure I am that persevering kind- 
ness, applied with special care to pupils of this class, will, in time, bring into 
the ranks of good scholars, many who would otherwise never have been there, 
and render the number of the perverse and difficult comparatively small. 

Perhaps I may be thought m the wrong when I recommend the bestowing of 
special care upon particular scholars. But it will be remembered that the sob- 
jects of this special care are to be all those who need it : if there is partiality in 
this, it is a kind of partiality which is not only justifiable, but indispensable to 
the successful management of a school. It is our dut^ to instruct all scholais 
well, and we lay out our work in such a way as will, in our estimation, furnish 
adecjuate instruction to the school. The system goes into operatiop, and the 
pupils, in general, are found well provided for and need nothing further ; but 
some are always found, duller than the rest, who need and receive instruction, 
which to the rest is quite superfluous. So in discipline, we should establish a 
general system, which shall so combine genUeness with energy, as to produce 
the most favorable results upon the school at large. This system too may go into 
operation, and we may, in general, be satisfied, and have reason to be satisfied, 
\yith the results ; but if we look about us carefully, we shall often find excep- 
tions to the satisfactory working of our system of discipline, as we do in the 
department of instruction. We shall find some scholars who are not doing well, 
and unless we bestow upon them some extra care, they will cherish such a state 
of feeling, and pursue such a course of conduct, as will be a fruitful source of 
evil both to themselves and the school. In many cases this may arise, as I have 
already shown, from accidental circumstances, without the fault of the scholar; 
in other cases there will be the most inexcusable perverseness ; but, whatever 
be the difliculty, we should spare no pains to remove it ; so that we may, if pos- 
sible, see every pupil moving onwards submissively and contentedly under the 
burdens of school duties, and the restraints of school discipline. 

We shall publish in the next number of the Extra Journal, a 

" Letter from a Teacher to his Ptipj/s," soliciting their codperation in 

the great work assigned to him to do by their parents and guardians, 

which will be struck oflFas Educational Tract j No. 9. 

DUTIES OF PARENTS IN RELATION TO THEIR SCHOOL. 
The following judicious suggestions are taken from an Essay by 
Edwin Jocelyn, Principal of the Saltonstall School^ Salem^ which 
received the prize offered by the Essex County Teachers' Association, 
put of a donation made to the Association by the Hon. Edmund 
D wight, of Boston. 

1. PARENTS SHODLD SEE THAT COMFOR TABLE, CONVENTENT AND ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL- 
HOUSES ARE PROVIDED. 

This is generally done, in a manner^ — for the law of the land looks to it; — if it 
did not, I believe that the omissions would be many. But. the school-rooms should 
be comfortable, convenient, and attractive. A great reformation and improvement 
have taken place in this Commonwealth, in this particular, within a few jears;— 
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yet there are many buildings, yet found here and there, which are used for the pur- 
pose, that deserve not the name of school-houses ; and are a disgrace to the sacred 
cause of Popular Ekiucation, and to those who suflfer their existence. Children will 
not, likely, be attracted to school, if there they are to encounter the pains of cold, 
and uncomfortable sittings, when they can shun these sufferings by active sports in 
the unconfined atmosphere of heaven. No wonder that they oflen prefer arduous 
bodily labor, to attendance at school. 

An individual from the interior, — one much interested in the advancement of the 
cause of education, — has informed mc, that in country towns, a repair or improve- 
ment of the school'haiise, often experiences more opposition than tnat of any other 
improvement of a public nature. Sul)9tantial farmers will often strenuously oppose 
even the repairing of an old, dilapidated school-house. " They went to school in 
U when it was not much better than it now is ; — if it was good enough for them, it 
is good enough for the children of the present day." Men who acknowledge the 
itnpoitance, and have the pride of a commodious, comfortable and convenient bam 
<^ P}^g^^y or even a dog-kennel^ — will often show unblushing indifference to the 
condition 6i iht school-house in their district. 

" Let me see the school-houseof a district, first," says an intelligent and philan- 
thropic traveller, " and I can with great certainty infer the character of the people. 



tain to find around it, or near it, the thriving village of painted houses, well cultiva- 
ted farms and substantial farm-houses, and an industrious and intelligent popula- 
tion. On the other hand, if I stumble upon a miserable little shaniy-like building, 
E'led awajr in some secluded and repulsive spot, like a pest-house or small pox 
ital, — within the confines of the highway,— no good enclosure — weather beaten 
weather colored, — glass broken, &c. &c all in keeping; — I wish not to make 
farther observation, — no inouiry as to the character of the people. I am sure to 
find near, bushy farms, broken fences, wretched farm buildings, miserable, and 
miierv-making grog-shops, a dirty, filthy country tavern, with ragged loungers in 
and about it, &c. ^lc. all in keeping." 

2. PARElfTS SHOUU) SEE THAT A GOOD TEACHER IS EMPLOYED. 

.iLpoor teacher, — and they can always be ibund, at your own price — is undenia- 
Uy worse, often, than no teacherat all. There are existing difficulties, 1 know, in 
the circumstances of the case, in obtaining the necessary number of well educated 
and experienced teachers for the mn/er schools of our towns. Preparation at a 
good normal school will do much to qualify for teaching; yet, after all, experience 
seems almost indispensable. Pay teachers well for their services, and you hold 
out an inducement to direct and thoroufi^h preparation. Pay well,— and, in this 
matter, as in others in life, the supply will come up to the demand. 

Not only should parents take all wise^ precautionary measures to obtain the 
services of a good instructor, — but after his services are secured, they have much 
to do to keep him a good teacher, — to make him a better one. 

3. PAJIEim SHOUU) VISIT OFTElf THE 8CHOOI« WHERE THEIR CHILDREN 

ATt'EAD. 

It is a prevalent, but mistaken opinion, that teachers, generally, are averse to 
such visits. Were they very general and frequent, they would subserve the very 
best purposes. Let a school ^et accustomecf to frequent, informal visits from 
parents, and all interested in their success, and they will be looked for and desired. 
It manifests an interest to which they are not generally accustomed, but which is 
grateful and stimulating. It divests the school-room of that exclusive, isolated, 
aecreled character, which, to its disadvantage, is too generally attached to it. It 
fiissipates that reserve, timidity and shyness which almost necessarily show them- 
sdves upon the appearance of'^a new, unaccustomed face in a school unused to the 
▼isits of^ parents and others. It banishes that trepidation and fear,— that conster- 
nation and panic, even, which will sometimes seize upon the teacher as well as 
mJUiiars, when visits from thbse without, are " few and far between,"— regarded 
Slot as " angels* visits" but rather those of arch enemies and spies. Teachers who 
liave thought much upon the subject, and have had experience in the matter, I 
fcelievc, with one voice, will declare that they would like to have calls of this 
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nature, every hour in the day ; — cTen not object to the constant preseiue of inieiwl- 
ed persons. 

It destroys the dread of an " examinatUfn "^ih At period often regarded with t 
" fearful looking for," both by teachers and pupils. They thus become accustomed 
to examiruUionSy^ihe very things they constantly need 5 and the effect is to exdie, 
and give self-possession and confidence to all concerned. So far from hinderiof 
the operations of a school, they relieve it of a tedious nionotonyy and prevent many 
irregularities which might otherwise occur;— stimulate the scholars to eonstanl 
well-appearing, and strengthen the teacher's authority. 

Are you a parent, then, — or a school committce-man,--or an individual not 
interested directly by either of these relations in the educational advancement of the 
rising generation,— call often and unceremoniously at the school-room of yourdk- 
Irict, and those of others. Say not, that you have not time. Most have time, and 
to spare, which they can certainly devote to this important subject,— moments and 
hours which they are often at a loss to employ otherwise, — hours of non-employe 
ment, idleness and heaviness, to dispose of which, they have to resort to various 




and spend a half hour amoijg the smiling faces of happy children. 

Say not, that you feel no interest in these things. You should feel an intercsl,- 
and you can beget it. Make four visits to a well conducted school-room, and mf 
word for it, you will fed a strong inclination for the fifth. Say not, that you are 
not qualified by edQcation to juds:edi8criminately of the workof theschool-rooou 
You may not in all cases be qualified to judge of grammatical exercises, &c., hot 
there is much of which all can form an opinion rightly. You can judge of quiet 
und orderly deportment, of ready and cheerful obedience, of prompt answers, and 
of cheerful and happy countenances. Pass round the school-room, — address a 
word of caution, of reprehension, or of commendation and incitement, where your 
eye will with much certainty see that these appliances are needed. It will raiie 
you in your own estimation, and in the estimation of the young,— excite and 
inspirit the pupils, and strengthen the hands, and give dignity and influence to the 
master. You could find iime^ — and the interest m curiosity ^ at least, would prompt 
you to drop into a factory to witness its operations, even if you had not the inicreai 
Of a stockholder. Can you find no interest, then, in the operations of these weiiAii 
faclorieSf—^in every one of which you are a stockholder 1 Are the operations upon 
dead matter of more general consequence and curiosity than those upon mind? 

4. PARENTS SHOULP SUSTAIN THE AUTHORITY OF THE TEACHER. 

The successful government of a school of children coming from fifty, or more, 
families, each with some peculiarity of mana^ment, good or bad, — with all those 
shades and complexity or temper and dispcsiiron usually found in a hundred diffc^ 
ent children, is no easy task. It is attended with more difficulties, and more per- 
plexing tarns, than the untried in the way are at all awure of. 

When your child comes home with a complaint from school, — a real or imaginary 
grievance, — listen to him, — if these things come not too often^ for they should not 
be encouraged — but decide not hastily, and upon his partial testimony. The law, 
very wisely, allows no man to bear testimony in his own case. How can we 
Safely trust it in children 7 Prom the very constitution of human nature, it is next 
to impossible that a person can be an unbiased evidence for himself, and an impar- 
tial judge in his own cause. The God of nature has wisely in\planted in the 
breasts of parents, a strong passion of tenderness, a quick feeling of defense and 
protection, towards their offspring;. It is all necessary, in the relation they stand; 
but, at the same time, it is apt to lead them into excess and error. A great propop* 
tion of the troubles of the schoolmaster's course springs from this source. The 
home-indulged, and, may be, the home-spoiled child, appeals instinctively to thai 
full source of tenderness, of partiality, or of prejudice, in every case of grievance, to 
reverse the decisions of the school-room, W ith all those quick sensibilities acfutelv 
awake, which were placed in the parent's heart for the best purposes, but whicn 
arc often perverted, the father or mother decides hastily, solely upon the words of 
the child, prompted by the strongly swaying feelings of self vindication. The 
teacher is not beard in the case, — and judgment is hastily pronounced against 
him ! No course is more certain to lead the judgment astray, — result in wrong to 
the teacher, and in a most pernicious influence upon the child. 
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No,— if a complaint be brought from school for home decision,— and it seem 
Worthy of consideration, — hear the child's representation ; but decide not the case 
foilh him. Be careful, in the m^an time, not to have the ear loo open to complaints, 
or they will come too fast and frequent. If one, I say, seem worthy of serious 
consideration, have a full statement on the other side, and with the teacher settle 
the point. If, from false testimony, or misapprehension, he has erred, convinced of 
his error, he will make concession, and due reparation, or he is not worthy^ of his 
trust. If he has been led into misgovernmcnt from a mistaken insight into the 
child's disposition or temper, upon being set right in the matter, he will alter his 
course, or he has not the qualities which fit one for his important post. 

The most disastrous consequences I believe have often resulted from errors that 
have come from the joint relation in which parents and teachers stand to^hildren. 
An old teacher has informed me, that he has made it a matter of record^ and that, 
in his experience of many years, in iio case where the parent has violently and 
unreasonably interfered between his rightful authority and the child, and persisted 
in an unjust decision against him, has it passed long, without the iniquity being 
iignally visited upon the heads of the offenders. Boys thus encouraged and sup- 
ported in disobedience, and thus screened from a just penalty, have, annost without 
07U exception, " turned otU badly^^ in life. Two teases he cited, strongly marked 
by the turpittide of the offenders, and followed by the violent abuse which he 
received from the parents. They were visited by a signal retribution, — no less 
than the public conviction of the two boys, for thefk, within two weeks of the 
"schoors disaster." 

5. PAREim SHOULD SfiE THAT TH£tR CHlIJ)a£K ARE PUNCTUAL AND REG- 
ULAR IN THEIR ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 

Pupils cannot be tauzht unless the teacher has their presence. The partial and 
irregular attendance of children at school must necessarily result in their irregular, 
jMurtial and imperfect instruction. 

Those school-books have the sanction of the best judges, as being the best, in 
which the principles are very gradually unfolded, connected by a golden chain of 
little links, no one of which can be safely spared, or skipped over, without makins 
more or less defective the work of instruction. The best and most successful 
teachers are those who proceed minutely and carefully on this plan. But how can 
they so proceed, and how use such books, with scholars who are, A^//* the time, it 
may be, absent, — and their auendance markerl by the worst features of irregularity 1 

All things of domestic arrangement should be ordered with reference to the im- 
portance of regular and irUerefted attendance of children at school. The first 
morning duty of a parent, after that to his Ood, is to his children, — to see that 
their feet are directed in the daily path of duty, ^that every thing which stands in 
tkewuy of their regular atteiulance, that can be removed, is made to give way to 
this. How very frequent is the case, — how common is the defection, that parents 
jive little or no attention to this weighty matter,— that it is almost wholly uncared 
mr, and their attendance ornon-attemlance left to mere chance, or to the whim and 
caprice of the child 1 How often it is, that the most flimsy excuse of the child, or 
some slight, domestic convenience determines the question whether he shall be in 
his school-seat for the day, or his attention and habits estranged and weaned from 
bis studies by staying ai home. Arrange your business, then,-^and it can easily 
b*done,— so that occasions of interruption in this important matter will not b& 
likely frequcnUy to occur. Arrange your business so, that compliance in this 
thing shall take precedence of all others. Does the state of the weather inter^iose 
obstacles 1 Make a little extra exertion,— take your carriage, if you have one, and 
carry your children to school ; — if you have no carriage for this purpose, take 
ihem by the hand, and teach them manfully to breast a little buffeting of the storm; 
it is a necessary part of their education, — it will give strength to their muscles, and 
determination to their minds. The health of many more children is sacrificed by 
mistaken tenderness in careful seclusion^ than by active exercise and proper 
exposure. 

Let not frequent and slight excuses of illness on their part keep your children 
irom school. Ill health is often feigned or imagined by those who have not the 
Wrongest inclination for the discipline and restraints of the school-room, and who 
have contracted habits of irreguleir attendance. T%e school-room is a healthy 
Jfiace, whatever ad verse doctrines and beliefs may have been entertained upon toe 
^object. The exercise which necessarily comes from the attendance,— the regul» 
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tion of time, diet, habits, d:c. which it more or less imposes,— the social excitement 
and hilarity which comes from the meeting of many children together, is philoso- 
phically and praUieaUyf all on the side of healt)}. fho ekUdren die while actual 
members of a school. All experience will attest this. Teachers who have kept 
school, constantly, ten, twenty, or thirty years, will tell yon that they have lost bat 
few scholars by death,~hardly averaging two^ for every ten years, even in large 
schools. The cases of the most perfect, youthful health that I have ever known, 
have been in those children who have attended an annual school for years, with 
scarcely the loss o(one day in the year. ^ 

6. PARENTS SHOULD SHOW A UVELT INTEREST IN AJLL THAT COIfCERNS THE 
• SCHOOL. 

When your children return to their homes, ascertain first that they have been to 
school, and in proper time. Cluesiion them of their conduct, and of the manner in 
which they have acquitted themselves in their studies. Have they been obedient 
and res^ieciful to their teacher, — kind and friendly towards their associates, — and 
industrious at their work 1 Press the importance of these things constantly on 
their memories and hearts; let not a day pass — set not down to a meal with 
them, without goin^ over the whole CTOund. This is the way in which children's 
hearts are kept in the right, and right habits and correct principles permanently 
established. Do this constantly, systematically and wisely, and you will never lie 
troubled with complaints orieinatmg in the schoolroom. 

Take an active interest in tLeir siudies,~-in all their studies. Take them by the 
hand, and tread the path of knowledge and research with them. You mav say, 
" that your own education has not qualified you for this undertaking." Then, 
you can qualify yourself, now, in a measure, by this course. The very under- 
taking will qualify you in a good degree. Many a parent has been beneficially 
and delightfully instructed by his own chiMren, in this manner, — his own stock of 
useful knowledge increased, and his children immeasurably benefitted. What can 
present a more delightful and gratifying picture, than a family seated around the 
evenin? fireside, reviewing their acts, and the events of the past day, and thus 
mutually preparing each other for future action and usefulness. 

7. PAREirrS SHOULD SUPPLY THEIR CHILDREN WITH ALL NEEDFUL ROOKS. 

Parents arc prone to be remiss,'and even niggard, in regard to this thing . Not, 
that you are always to comply, without inquiry, with the whims and too often 
changing plans of teachers and book-publishers. There has been, undoubtedly, 
much abuse on this score, — unnecessary changes and too frequent calls for new 
text-books, touching the best interests of the sdiolars. But, then, their advance- 
ment at school necessarily implies a change of books, and new books impart a new 
interest to their studies, and give a new spur to their labors. Parents oflen on- 
grudffingly incur a free expense to fill, and adorn their bodies, while they stintingly 
withhold that which is necessary to furnish their minds. 
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LETTER FROM A TEACHER TO HIS PUPIL. 

Mt dear Pupil; — The relation which we sustain to each other, 
as teacher and pupil, is one so full of interest and importance to us 
both, that I am prompted to write you a few lines, to which I hope 
you will give your serious attention. 

I have been selected by your parents, or by the school committee 
as their agents, to act as your instructor. I come to you, not only 
as your teacher, but also as your friend. While my principal object 
will be to aid you in getting an education, it will always afford me 
pleasure to assist and advise you as a true friend. I think I feel a 
strong desire to do all in my power to increase your knowledge, 
promote your happiness, and prepare you to discharge faithfully the 
duties of a virtuous, useful and intelligent citizen. May I not hope 
that you possess a strong desire to do what you can to m^ake my situ- 
ation a pleasant one, and to perform, with diligence and cheerfulness, 
all your duties } If such is the case with you and all your compan- 
ions, we shall, most certainly, have a happy school, and you will be 
making constant and rapid improvement. • As we hope to spend 
many hours of each day, together, in the school room, it is very de- 
sirable that a clear and friendly understanding exist between us. I 
wish, therefore very plainly and kindly, to name some particulan 
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to which I most affectionately invite your attention. 1 will en- 
deavor not to as : for anything which shall not be for your good, and 
I will promise to do all I can for your improvement and happiness. 

1. Be constant in your attendance at school. 

This is very important, for if you are often absent you cannot 
make much progreis and will fall behind those of youi classmates 
who are always at school. But, perhaps, you say, " I am never ab- 
sent from school unless I am unwell, or wanted by my parents." I 
hope this is true. It would occasion me much pain to know that 
you, or any other pupil in our school, was in the habit of "playing 
truant," — for a truant is not only in great danger of ruining himself, 
but he exerts a bad influence upon all with whom he associates. 
Therefore I earnestly entreat you to shun the truant's path and the 
truant's habits, — and, if you cannot persuade him to abandon them, 
shun the truant as you would a destructive enemy. First, however, 
do all you can to induce him to fors ike his evil ways and walk ia 
wisdom's paths. Convince him that, while you dread and despise 
his practice, you have a strong desire to reclaim him and do him. 
good. 

But see to it, my dear young friend, that you are always ia. 
your place at school, unless prevented by sickness, or by some un- 
avoidable circumstance. Probably, you are often called upon to ren- 
der some assistance to your parents. This you should always d(^ 
promptly and cheerfully. You can never do too much for your kinJ. 
parents. Let them see that it is a pleasure to you to assist them^ 
and thus convince them of your gratitude for their numberless acts oE" 
attention and kindness to you. Can you not, however, do all thejr 
may require, or wish, between the hours of school ? That you may^ 
be enabled to do so, are you not willing to rise early and work dili- 
gently ? Let your parents see that you feel a strong desire to avoidl 
absence from school, and, I think, they will require of you the per- 
formance of no duties which will encroach upon the hours which ar^ 
set apart for the school room. If you arc absent you not only los^ 
the lessons that are recited during your absence, and thus become les^ 
able to advance with the lessons which follow, but you will also, I fear^ 
feel much less interest in your school and in all its exercises. There- 
fore, I again ask yoi; to attend school with as much constancy 
possible. « 

2. Always endeavor to be at school in season. 
The habit of punctuality is a very desirable one. If we wish t« 

accomplish much, we must not only have a time for every duty, bu 
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we must dso be careful to perform every duty at its proper time. 
If you agree to meet several of your companions at a certain hour, 
in order to engage in some favorite amusement, you will think it very * 
desirable that all assemble at the appointed time. You cannot con- 
veniently, commence your sport until all, who are expected, shall have 
arrived. The tardiness of a single individual disturbs your plans, and 
perhaps, for the time, prevents your amusement. If the hour ap- 
pointed for meeting is 2 o'clock it would be wrong for you, or any 
other one, to delay until 2^ or 3 o'clock. By so doing you would 
cause all who were punctual to suffer from your dilatoriness. I pre- 
sume, however, that you are always punctual in attending to engage- 
ments of this kind. But are you equally anxious to be prompt in 
meeting your school engagements ? Have you ever considered that, 
when you are late at school, you do an injury to all who are in sea- 
son ? They will either have to await your arrival, or they will be 
disturbed by your unseasonable entrance. If all should be late much 
valuable time would be lost to the whole school. If then, it is im- 
portant that all be present at the appointed time for commencing 
school, will you not see to it that you are never late, unless for ^ome 
very particular and unavoidable cause .^ By being constant and 
punctual you can do much for yourself and much for our school ; but 
if you are not so, you cannot make much progress yourself and you 
will greatly impair the order and improvement of the whole school. 
Let it, therefore, be your fixed determination, so far as possible, to 
meet all your school engagements punctually ^ — for by so doing you 
will not only accomplish more while in school, but you will also form 
a habit which will be of great service to you in the business of after 
«fe. 
3. Have a strict regard to all the regulations of the 

SCHOOL. 

In all well managed communities and associations it is necessary 
to have certain rules which shall be observed by the individuals for 
whose good they were made. Every state makes certain laws and 
requires its citizens to obey them ; every town imposes certain re- 
straints upon its inhabitants and provides for their enforcement ; 
every family has, or should have, certain re^gulations, and demand 
their observance by its members. So every school, in order to 
afford the greatest benefits to those who attend it, should have cer- 
^n wholesome regulations and secure a strict obedience to the same, 
J wish, however, at this time to give you only one rule. This is 
^ery short and you can readily commit it to memory, and if you, and 
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all other members of our school, will remember it, and regard it 
faithfully, wc shall indeed hare a delightful school. The rule I wish 
you to remember is simply this: Do nothing that is wrong* 
The principal question, for you, is to decide what is wrong. Some 
things may be wrong in school, which would not be so elsewhere. 
In many situations talking or whispering, laughing, playing Alc. may 
be innocent and proper ; while in others they would be wrong and 
improper. In school they would be wrong because they would tend 
to interrupt the appropriate exercises of the school room. In order 
to study profitably we should be free from all annoyances. There- 
fore it is wrong to do any thing in school that will disturb your teach- 
er, or interrupt your fellow pupils, and draw off their attention from 
their lessons. I will name a few practices which you should refrain 
from, as wrong : whisperings laughing^ playing^ eating ^ unnecessary 
noise or movement j and whatever may interrupt or displease your 
fellow pupils, you should strictly guard against. I may make partic- 
ular regulations respecting these and other troublesome habits, and if 
so, I trust you will observe them very faithfully. If, however, you 
conscientiously obey the short direction given above, I shall have no 
occasion to make any other. That you may strive to do right at all 
times and under all circumstances, is my earnest desire. Remember 
that a boy or girl of true and noWe courage will always fear to do 
wrong J and dare to do right. 

4. Be studious at school, and improve all your time to the 
best possible advantage. 
You are sent to school by your parents, that you may acquire 
knowledge, and become prepared for the business of life. They 
know, in some degree, the great value of an education, and they are 
willing to work hard, that they may have the means of sending you 
to school, and supplying you with books. All they wish in return is, 
that you will be diligent and faithful in the improvement of your time 
and privileges. Therefore I hope you will form a decided resolution 
to give strict attention to every lesson that maybe assigned you. Be 
willing to study diligently, and if you have a difficult lesson, be patient 
and persevere. You will feel much satisfaction in overcoming obsta- 
cles, and in performing a hard task. If you meet with a question 
which at first appears too difficult, do not abandon it and feel dis- 
couraged. " Persevere and you will succeed." Be willing to " try, 
try, and try again," and to do so cheerfully ; and when you finally 
succeed, you will feel a real pleasure, and what you shall have ac- 
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quired you will not readily forget. But sometimes, doubtless, you 
will meet with difficulties which you caanot overcome without assist- 
ance. When you feel that yo.u have done all you can and without 
success, make known the particulars that trouble you, and I will 
cheerfully lend you aid. Make it a fixed rule never to pass ovtr a 
lesson, without gaining a clear understanding of it. When your class 
is reciting, do not be satisfied with the mere repetition of words. 
Endeavor to comprehend every exercise, and then you will grow in 
knowledge and increase inwisdom. When you go to school never 
allow your plays, or the thoug^it of them, to enter the door ; and while 
there, regard it as the place for study, and be constantly studious, 
and then you can engage heartily and cheerfully in amusement, when 
the hours of school shall have passed, and you go upon the play- 
ground. A good scholar is industrious in school, and animated at his 
play, — but never allows his love for amusement to interfere with his 
studies. 

5. fis HONEST IN REGARD TO YOUR LESSONS. 

Dishonesty in one particular, will often lead to dishonesty in other 
particulars. An honest man is one who regards the laws of God and 
man, respects the rights of his fellow men, makes the best possible use 
of his time and privileges, does all in his power for his own improve- 
ment, for the good of mankind and for the glory of his maker ; fears 
to do wrong and delights in righteous acts. Such a man is the noblest 
work of God. I hope you may become such, and, that you may, you 
must now be honest in all you do, and you will then grow up with a 
sincere and deep-rooted love for honesty. Be honest in small things, 
and then you will be so in those of more importance. 

Some pupils resort to improper aids in getting their lessons, and ape 
willing to have their teacher and classmates think they have been very 
industrious, and that they thoroughly understand their lessons, when 
in reality, they have spent their time in idleness, and have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the exercises required of them. But they 
practice deception and dishonesty. A boy who is strictly honest will 
not deceive in any particular, nor will he be willing to have his 
instructor think he has been diligent, unless such is the fact. Some- 
times scholars prompt each other, and by assistance thus given and 
^-eceived, they contrive to answer questions which, unaided, they 
<K>uld not answer. This is wrong. It is really dishonest for one 
^upil^o give, as his own, an answer which has been slyly coromu- 
^ft^icated to him by another. A dull and idle scholar can derire no real 
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benefit from such assistance, while one who is diligent and conscien* 
tious, will neither need nor receive pronnipting from any one. Study 
that you may understand, and so understand, that you may communi- 
cate in a plain and distinct manner. To know a thing, without being 
able to use it and make others see and feel that you know it, is but 
little worth. Therefore, be not satisfied unless you have a full and 
clear conception of every thing you meet in your lessons. If, during 
the recital of a lesson, any thing is said or done which you do not 
thoroughly comprehend, be ready to make known your doubts, and 
ask such questions as you may wish. I shall be glad to have you, 
and every other pupil, ask me one or more questions relating to your 
lesson during its recital. That you may be prepared to do so, study 
your lessons with great care, and seek for some point about which you 
would like to get a clearer understanding. Whenever you meet with 
a word, at school or elsewhere, of whose meaning you are ignorant^ 
look for it in your dictionary, or ask its signification of some friend. 
By pursuing this course, faithfully, you will soon acquire the import 
of most words with which you meet. Therefore I again entreat you, 
as your friend and teacher, to be honest in regard to your acquire- 
ments. Have a strong desire to study, that you may gain knowledge, 
and to gain knowledge, that you may pass through life prosperously, 
usefully and happily. 

6. Be NEAT AND ORDERLY IN YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE AHD 

HABITS. 

I am sorry to say that some children pay little or no regard to this 
direction, either at honr>e or at school. They seem quite willing to 
appear in an untidy condition, and they thus make themselves disa- 
greeable to all who have any respect to order and cleanliness. 1 
trust you will always possess that commendable pride which will 
cause you studiously to cultivate habits of neatness and order in 
regard to your person, your clothes, your books, and every thing with 
which you have to do. " Have a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place," is an excellent rule. It is not only important to 
have things in their proper places, but to have them neatly and orderly 
arranged. 

Before leaving home for school, a few minutes, devoted to brushing 
and arranging your hair and dress, will enable you to appeap at school 
in a neat and respectable condition. Do not forget the cleansing and 
refreshing effects of pure cold water. The running brooks and spark- 
ling fountains would almost cry out against you if you should enter 
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school with unwashed hands and £ace. This will cost you nothing, and 
if all will do so, our school will present a bright and attractive appear- 
ance. Wh It' in the school room, endeavor to keep your des' and the 
floor around it free from injury and dirt. Elspecially avoid the use ess 
and fi t iy habit of sp tting upon the floor. This you should never do 
at home or at school. Preserve your books with great care, and 
when not in use, have them nicely placed in your desk. Keep every 
thing in such condi.ion that you will n( t be asha i ed to have it exam- 
ined at any time by your parents, or by any visitors. By giving strict 
attention to neatness and order at home and at school, you will not 
only please your parents and teacher, but also save them much 
trouble. 

7. Avoid the vaz of profane and improper language. 
The habit of using profane and vulgar language is very unbecom- 
ing and wicked. It can never result in any good, and only tends to 
degi^ade those who indulge in it. Therefore 1 earnestly and affection- 
ately beseech you not o ily to refrain from the use of profane and 
improper language yourself, but do all you can to dissuade your com- 
panions from the use of it. Make it an undeviating rule never to* give 
utterance to language which you would be ashamed to utter in pres- 
ence of your teacher or parents. Remember that the eye of God is 
ever upon you, and his ear is open to hear all you say. He is your 
Creator and preserver, — ^your best friend, — the only being who can 
prolong your days and give you blessings. Will you not, then, ear- 
nestly strive to please and honor Him who says in his holy book, 
•'Thou shalt not swear." 

8. Always speak and act the truth. 

'* Do good ; shun evil ; live not thou 
As if at death thy being died ; 

Nor error's siren voice allow- 
To draw thy steps from truth aside ; 

Look to thy journey's end — the grave I 
And trust in Him whose arm can save." 

The habit of telling falsehoods is a very sinful and dangerous one. 
I always put confidence in a boy and believe what he says until I once 
detect him in stating what is not correct. After this I cannot place 
any dependence upon him, unless the lapse of time and his general 
conduct shall convince me that he has sincerely repented, and resolved 
to sin no more. As one who wishes to do all he can for you, I would 
seriously urge you to do all in your power to form and preserve a char- 
acter of strict integrity and truth. Never state that which is in any 
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degree false. If you do wrong and manfully coofesi it, you will fed 
much better than you would to conceal or deny your fault. Let all 
your language and all your actions convince those with whom you 
may associate, that you abhor " lying and deceitful lips," and that you 
will speak and act the truth, though, for the time being, it may cause 
you to suffer punishment and degradation. Live the truth and for the 
truth and it will make you honorable and honored; but if you prac- 
tice falsehood you will, sooner or later, bring disgrace and ruin upon 
yourself, and distress upon your parents and friends. 

9. Be kind and pleasant to your companions and to all 
WITH whom you may have intercourse. 

You have, probably, noticed a great difference in the manner and 
conduct of different individuals. Some are kind, obliging, courteous 
and pleasant, while others are morose, uncivil, abrupt and even 
abusive. Now it is just as easy to be kind and gentle, as it is to be 
unkind and coarse in your manner. Your own happiness requires 
you to be affectionate and obliging to others. Let it, then, be your 
constant aim to do good and to speak kindly and civilly to all. Never 
allow yourself to give expression to angry and unfriendly acts or 
words. Convince your parents, your teacher and your schoolmates 
that you are not purely selfish, but that you are always ready to 
render them assistance, or do them a favor. Convince them that 
you feel a real pleasure in doing good to others as " you have oppor- 
tunity." 

10. Let your deportment in the street and elsewhere be 
orderly and becoming. 
Do not forget that you must form your own character. Others 
may advise and assist you, but with you rests the chief responsibility, 
and you will receive reward or suff*ering according to your deeds. 
Therefore strive to have your entire deportment correct and becom- 
ing. Treat all with due respect. When addressed, endeavor to 
listen respectfully and answer with civility and propriety. Respect 
the aged, — pity and assist the unfortunate and distressed. Never 
oppress, injure or trouble those whom you excel in power or influ- 
ence. Ever " do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you ;" be correct and upright in all your actions and you will gain 
the respect of the good and promote your own happiness. 

• 11. Love God and keep his commandments. 
Though this is the last direction I shall give you at this time, it is 
not thft least in importance. Indeed if you will follow this faithfully 
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you will need no other. You are indebted to your Creator for life 
and for all life's blessings, for it is in Him you live, and move, and 
have your being. He asks for your love and obedience, and in return 
he promises you everlasting happiness. Are you not willing to grant 
all he asks t If you are, and strictly obey all his commandments you 
will certainly be happy. That you may know his will and be ena- 
bled to do it, look to Him for guidance and direction. With Him is 
all wisdom and he willingly imparteth to all who ask of him in sin- 
cerity. Let it be your morning and evening prayer, that God will 
forgive all your sins, and enlighten your mind that you may kiiow 
and do his will. 

I have already written you a long letter and will not weary you by 
adding more. As one who feels a deep interest in your welfare, J 
could not well write less. Will you not gratify me by considering 
what I have written, and if I have given you good advice, will you 
not oblige me and benefit yourself by following it } If such shall be 
your determination, the days that we shall spend together will be 
days of pleasantness and profit. So live, my dear pupil, that you 
may do good and be prepared to die. You know we must all die. 
When we shall be called hence we know not. It becomes us, then, 
to do whatever our hands find to do while life lasts. Improve each 
day as you ought, if it were your last, for such it may be. Do your 
duty, your whole duty, and be prepared to meet your Heavenly Fa- 
ther whenever he shall call for you. 

With sincere affection, 

I am your friend and 

Teacher. 



SCHOOL MOTIVES AND SCHOOL VICES. 
A large portion of Mj:. Mann's last (Ninth) Annual Report as 
Secretary of the Board of Education for Massachusetts, is devoted 
to a consideration of the Motives^ on which schools are conducted, 
and the means for avoiding and extirpating jScAoo/ Vices. We enrich 
our pages with the following extracts. 

DOUBTFUL POLICY OP A SCHOOL CODE. 

Immediately on opening a school, an important question arises as to the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of promulgating a code of laws for its government. Ct is th« 
practice of some teachers to announce orally, during the first day or half day, the 
rules whose observance they shall require, and whose infraction they shall punish. 
Others prepare written statutes, sanctioned by specific penalties, which they poit 
up in some conspicuous place in the schoolroom, so as to give a warning to tran»> 
gressors, and to provide themselves with a ready answer, should the plea of igno- 
rance be urged by any offender. Other teachers anticipate the commission of no 
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oflfeDce, but wait until one occurs, before they expound its demerits or prescribe its 
consequences. 

li seems to me that very serious objections lie ag:ainst the promulgation of a cede 
of laws, cither oral or written, in advance, or at the commencement of the school. 
If (his be done, the scholars instantly adopt the well-known principle of legal con- 
struction, that what is not included, is excluded ; and hence that every thing is per- 
mitted which is not prohibited. But, as he is a had citizen who has no higher rule 
of action than the law of the land, so is he a bad scholar who has no other restraint 
against wrong-doing than the prohibitions of the teacher. No code ever framed by 
the ingenuity of man, however voluminous or detailed it may have been, ever enu- 
merated a tithe of the acts which un enlightened conscience will condemn ; and no 
language was ever so exact and perspicuous, as to be proof against sophistry and 
tergiversation. The jurisdiction of the conscience is infinitely more comprehen- 
sive than that of the statute book. Js it right and not Is it written^ is the question 
to be propounded in the forum of conscience. Each scholar brings a conscience to 
school. If it has not been previously enlightened, on any ^iven point of duty, then 
there is no punishable blame in the breach of that duly ; if it has been previously 
enlightened, then the tribunal is already open before which the culprit shouM be 
arraigned. 

Besides, as most of our schools consist of scholars differing very much from each 
^her in regard to age and intelligence, the rules applicable to one portion of them, 
may be very unsuitable to another; and yet, if relaxed or suspended, in one case, 
the idea of their permanency and immutability will be destroyed, and with that all 
their moral efficacy ceases. So there may be cases where peculiar circumstances 
will take an action out of the spirit of a rule, while they leave it within the letter. 
Suppo.se, for instance, in consideration of the many mischiefs which follow in the 
train of whispering and other modes of communication between scholars, they arc 
peremptorily and altogether forbidden ; and suppose that, the next day, a child ex- 
liibits symptoms of extreme di tress, or of fainting, or is exposed to some danger 
which requires instant warning, shall the general rule be observed at the expense of 
any consequences ; or, if violated, shall it be punished 1 

Doubtless too, it has happened and not very unfrequently, that the idea of the 
offense was originally suggested by the prohibition, and thus the law has led to its 
own infraction, ns, with ignorant and superstitious persons, predictions often pro- 
cure their own fulfilmenL ♦ 

FIRST IMPRESSION MADE BY A TEACHER SDOCLD BE FAVORABLE.. 

A vast deal of tlie success of a school depends upon the first impression made by 
the teacher upon it. And by a well-conducted conversaiion with the scholars, at 
its commencement, and before any prejudices against its requirements have sprung 
up, orany temptations to disobedience been presented, the good will of many, to say 
the least, may be propitiated. There are some points, indeed, absolutely essential 
to the prosperit)' of a school, respecting which the teacher is in the hands of the 
scholars, — wholly dependent upon their cooperation, — such ns the punciunlity and 
regularity of their attendance, and, notunfreouenlly, their being provided with text 
books and other instiuments of learning. And in regard to other points falling 
more directly within the teacher's control, his only hope of reachino; the highest suc- 
cessdepends upon securing their assistance. A few hours, therefore, at ine begin- 
ning of a school, and an occasional one afterwards, as the age and capacities of 
the scholars may require, may be most beneficially spent in a familiar exposition 
of the great purposes for which the school has been opened, and of the means and 
observances by which alone its highest prosperity can be seemed. A teacher can 
hardly enter a school of children, collected from various families, and subjecied to 
various home influences, without finding some, at least, who have an essentially 
false view of the object for which they have attended. He must throw light for- 
ward to show them the true nature ofthat object. Among the topics introduced by 
him, in his first friendly discourse to the youihful group collected around him, may 
be the duty of cultivating the spirit of honor and kindness to each other; a desire 



• The story of Ihe Catholic priest and the oetler i» not Inapposite. When an oj»tlor had fin- 
Uhcd making confession of his sins, tlie priest enquired of him if be had ever givased the teeth of 
his customers horses to prevent them from eating Ihelr oats. The osiler not only replied in 
the negative, buteaid lie n<d never heard of such a thing. The next time he went to the con- 
fessional, the firs: oflenie which be had to aci{,nowhKlgc was, that be had been greasing the teeth 
of bis custoineis* horaes. 
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for each other's improvement as well as for their own ; and a determination gen- 
erously to assist their companions in improving the advantages of the school. Let 
him deprecate the meanness that would try to put oft' blame upon another, for the 
sake of shielding one's self; that would even risk the concealment of a fault, for 
which another might be unjustly bhimed or suspected ; that would triumph in any 
success, which would ^ive pain to the innocent ; and let him fill their bosoms with 
a noble scorn of deception and falsehood. Let him make his company of hearers 
perceive, that knowledge should only be trusted to those who will use it conscien- 
tiously ; — and this he can do by a graphical description of some immoral great 
man, who has used power ai»d knowledge for selfish and wicked purposes. Let 
him convince them, that he intends to brin^ into the schoolroom none but the highest 
motives, and that it isalike their duty and interest to bring into the schoolroom, none 
but the highest motives. Let more or less of these topics be introduced again, — 
particularly on the accession of new members to the school, and before time has 
been allowed for practising or inventing any adroit measures of defiance ordecep- 
tk>n. If, when new children come into a school, they find its tone a high one, and 
its habits generous and manly, they will, almost invariably, be assimilated to the 
prevalent sentiment. Extraordinary cases of perversity may, indeed, occur ; but 
if the new pupils see that the denizens oiihe school make it a matter of honor to gov- 
ern themselves, instead of being governed by a set of arbitrary rules; if they see 
such confidence existing between teacher and pupils that each is ready to trust the 
other, and that the interests of both sides are the same, instead of clashing like those 
of enemies, they will be ashamed to stand out as exceptions, — as ugly, mis-shapeii 
creatures, in a company where all others are beautiful. 

THE GOOD WILL OP PUPILS MCST BB SECl-REIX 

If we take a survey of any department of nature or of art, illustrations and analo- 
gies will crowd upon the mind in confirmation of the universal truth, that, if we 
would exert an influence upon any object, we must first bring it into a condition 
receptive of that influence. Docs not the farmer break up the soil and open it to 
the sun, before he commits the seed to its bosom in expectation of a harvest? 
Have not celebrated artists owed their fame as much to the careful preparation of 
their materials, as to the skill with which they afterwards combined tliem 1 By 
softening agencies of fire or steam, the mechanic overcomes the rigidity or inflcxi- 
bleness of his materials, before he attempts to mould or to bend them to his purpose; 
yet the chemical changes eflected by heat, through the innermost particles of the bar 
of iron which the smith wishes to fashion anew upon his anvil, are not deeper or 
more tiynsmuiing, than the spiritual changes wrought upon the inmost emotions of 
a child s soul, by a demeanor of dignity and by looks and tones of aflfection, on the 
part of the teacher. When the All-bountiful Giver of the seasons wills to over- 
snread our hemisphere with vegetable beauty and luxuriance, He does not scatter 
abroad His treasures of snow and of hail, nor bind the rivers in the death-like em- 
braces of frost ; but He causes the sun to draw near and the genial rain to descend ; 
HcLcatters the infinite drops of dew over the earth and summons the warming 
winds from the chambers of the south. Whatever is to be done, whether in the 
works of nature or of art, the material, which is to be wrought upon, must first be 
adapted to the work. 

All teachers look upon books and apparatus as indispensable to the highest pro- 
gress of a school ; and hence the sending of a child to school with a demand that he 
should be taught, but without the common instrumentalities for teaching him, they 
justly regard as a Pharaoh like retjuisition. Yet how much more indispensable are 
a desire and a purpose to learn, in the breast of a child, than a book in his hand ? 
A spelling- booK, a geography, and so forth, are very desirable ; but a disposition 
o Uie them, is indispensable. Parents must supply the books; but teachers, — witli 
the help of the parents where they can have it, and, as far as possible, without that 
help where they cannot have it, — must supply the disposition. Let this be done, 
and we may safely iiflirm that the laws of nature are not more certain than that the 
child will learn, for it is a law of nature that he will. 

DISMISSAL OP REFfiACTORY SCHOLARS FROM 8CHO(fL. 

If a teacher stands in the place of the parent, why should he dismiss any scholar 
from his school, (unless temporarily,) any more than a parent should expel a child 
from his household 1 There is no Botany Bay, to which such a child can be ban- 
ished. Instead of crossing the ocean t * another hemisphere, he remains at home« 
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For all purposes of evil, he continues in the midst of the very children from among 
whom he was cast out ; and when he associates wiih them out of school, there it no 
one present to abate or neutralize his pernicious infiuenct'S. If the expelled pupil 
be driven from the district where he belongs, into another, in order to pievcnt bis 
contaminations u» home, what belter can be expected from the place to which he is 
sent, than a reciprocation of the deed, by their sending one of their outcasts to sup- 
ply his place ; and thus opening a commerce of evil, upon free trade principles, 
r^othing is gained while the evil purpose remains in the heart. Reformation is the 
great desideratum ; and caaany lover of his country hesitate between the alterna- 
tives of forcible subjugation and victorious contumacy 1 

In cases, however, where thedangerousnessof tiie symptoms will no longer per- 
mit dehiy, there is an immense difference in the modes of treating a malady. We 
know that a mere pretender to medical or surgical knowledge, will aggravate the 
puucture of a pin into a mortification, fatal to life; while, by anodyne and restora- 
tive, the skilful practitioner will cure the gangrene itself. So, in the case of a dis- 
tempered will, it may be indamed and exasperated, by fiery and passionate appli- 
ances, into incorrigibleness and misanthropy ; or, on the other hand, it may be 
restored to soundness and docility, by reproofs or chaslisemenU administered in 
wisdom and love. 

rOPILS MUST BE TRAINED TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

One of the highest and most valuable objects, to which the influences of a school 
can be made conducive, consists in training our children to self-government. The 
doctrine of No-g«)vernment, even if all forms of violence did not meet, the first day, 
to celebrate its introduction by a jubilee, would forfeit all the power that originates 
in concert and union. So tremendous, too, arc the evils of anarchy and lawless- 
ness, that a government by mere force, how* ver arbitrary and cruel, has been lield 
preferable to no-ffovernment. But self-government, self-control, a voluntary com- 
pliance with the Taws of reason and duty, have been justly considered as the high- 
est point of excellence attainable by a hurhan being. No one, however, can con- 
sciously ol>ey the laws of reason and duty, until he understands them. Ilencc ilic 
preliminary necessity of their being clearly explained, of their being made to stand 
out, broad, lofty, and as conspicuous as a mountain against a clear sky. There 
may be blind ol)edicnce without a knowledge of the law, but only of the will of the 
lawgiver ; but the first step towards rational obedience is a knowledge of the rule 
to be obeyed, and of the reasons on which it is founded. 

The above doctrine acquires extraordinary ft)rce, in view of our political institu- 
tions, — founded, as they are, upon the great idea of the capacity of man for self- 
government, — an idea so long denounced by the state as treasonable, and by the 
church as heretical. In order that men may be prepared for self-govcrnmenf, their 
apprenticeship must couimence in childhood. The great moral attribute uf self-gov- 
ernment cannot be born and matured in a day; and if school children are not 
traind to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment, if we expect it from 
grown men. 

IMPERFECT RECITATIONS SHOULD BE PREVENTED OR EXPOSED. 

Lessons should be such that they can be competently mastered by all the scholars 
in the class, unless in cas(s of remarkable dulness. Some of the less forward or 
less bright, may require a little extra assistance, — which should be freely rendered 
to them, — but if there be any members of the class who cannot make ihcmselvei 
tolerably well acquainted with the lessons, they should be removed to anotherclass. 
Habitually to break down at a recitation has a most disastrous influence on the 
character of a child. It depresses the spirits, takes away all the animation and 
strength derived from hope, and utterly destroys the ideal of intellectual accuracy, 
which is next in importance to moral accuracy ; — on which, indeed, moral accura- 
cy so often depends. It is still worse when the whole class fails. Shame never 
belongsto multitudes. It is a feeling which arises when we contrast our own defi- 
ciency or misconduct with the opposite qualities in others; but where all are 
equally deficient, or equally wrong, there is no om>ortuniiy for such a con'rast. 
Common deficiency at the recitation, begets a mingled fe< ling of contempt for the 
study, and recklessness of reputation, which is fatal to all advancement. It may 
begin by merely disheartening the pupil, but it will goon become disgust towards 
thestuay. Few things are of more baneful tendency than to have a scholar or a 
class leave the reciiaiion-stand, after a half hour of blundering and darkness, with 
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tio sense of shame or regret at the dishonor. Few thing;s are of more evil augury, 
than for children to become so inured, by frequency, to having marks of discredit 
entered against their names, that they grow indifferent and callous to a recordel 
censure. Such children lose all that delicacy of feeling, that fine sensiiiveness to 
honor, which are strong outposts of virtuous principle. Day after day, to have a 
dishonorable mark set upon the body, or the hand, or on the name^ without any 
feeling of regret or effort at amendment., is as deplorable for a boy or a girl, as ii 
Would be for a man or a womun to receive, without shame and wiihout compunc- 
tion, a tenth or a twentieth sentence to the house of correction or jail. The former, 
indeed, foretokens the latter. 

But suppose the character of the lesson to be rightly adjusted to the capacity of 
the letirner ;— still a brood of temptations lurk around. In the first place, there i^ 
the device of getting one part of the lesson belter than the rest, under the expectation 
of being questioned on that part. How often has this been done! In some of the 
studies, ii is to be forestalled and excluded by the method, before described, of put- 
ting each question to the whole class, waiting a sufficient time for each pupil to 
think out the answer in his own mind, and then calling upon some one by name, to 
answer it. The nammg of thescholar to give the answer should be in no set order, 
but promiscuous. This method especially applies to grammar, to oral spelling, to 
oral reciiaiions in geography, and lo mental arithmetic. In written anthmeuc, a 
question for solution may be propourided, and one pupil required to state the first 
step in the process, and then another pupil in another part of the class, the second, 
and so on, until the explanation is completed. Where there is, as there should be 
in every school-room, a sufficient extent of black-board to allow the whole class to 
stand before it at once, a separate question may be given to each member of the 
class, to be wrought upon it. Occasionally, when the solution is half completed, 
the pupils may be transposed, and each one required to examine and complete his 
neighbor's work. 

li sometimes happens that scholars experiment upon the numbers, or terms, of an 
arithmetical question. In proportion, for instance, if they have no knowledge of 
the principle which should guide them, they may try the effect of multiplying two 
ofihe numbers together, and dividing the j)roduct by the third ; but if that does not 
yield the right answer, they may transpose the order, and try again ; and, in the 
end, having exhausted all the errors, they will obtain the truth. But thcv will 
know that they have arrived at the truth, only by a comparison of their result with 
the answer in the book. They will not know on what principle the true answer 
was obtained; and, on attempting a solution of the next question, they will be as 
ignorant as ever, and be again obliged to go through with the same experimental 
process. In order to prevent this appeal to chance, instead of an appeal to princi' 
pie, the class may be occasionally required to lay aside their slates, and to work 
out jail the questions contained in a lesson, on paper. Here they will not be able to 
obliterate what they have done, as they can do on the slate; and therefore, the 
teacher, by a single glance of the eye, can see the track which the mind has made, 
whether straight or circuitous, in its search after the answer. He will also see the 
mechanical correctness with which each step may have been performed. 

Frequent reviews, by carrying the pupils a second time over the ground they 
have traversed, will be another means of determining whether they have left any 
part of it unexplored. 

Devices or excuses to escape the lesson altogether, when the pupil is conscious of 
not having faithfully learned it, are an aggravated form of the evil above mention- 
ed : and it shoukl be guarded against by an examination of the absentee upon the 
omitted lesson, at another time. 

The knowledge that is lost is an insignificant matter, compared with the trickish 
habit that is gained. The avoidance of the lesson has deprived the intellect of so 
much exercise, and therefore has prcvetited whatever of strength that exercise wou d 
have given ; but the means by which the lesson was avoided, have given exercise 
and strength to motives of deception and fraud. Herein lies tiie lamentable charac- 
ter of the deed. It is only a misfortune to be ignorant, but it is an unspeakable 
calamity to be dishonest. However vigilantly the teacher may look after the intel- 
ligence of his char^, he should use a thousand times more vigilance in preserving 
their integrity. Limited attainments are not incompatible with a hi^h degree of 
happiness; but every immoral act diminishes the capacity for happiness fopcvfcr 
and ever. 
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Another means of aToidin* study, — and I am sorrv to say I hare found nolW* 
evidence of its existence,— is, aficr procuring some fellow-pupil, or other person, to 
perform the work which the teacher htts assigned, to present the work thus pe^ 
formed by another, as the product of one's own labor. The intellectual loss and 
injury of such a course are great. It leaves the mind unexercised, when it was one 
«fthe principal objects of the lesson to exercise it. It also disqualifies the pupil 
more and more for mastering subsequent lessons. A scholar who did not get his 
lessons last week, through indolence, may be unable to got them this week, through 
incapacity, and next week he may ^ive them up in despair. But the most deplora- 
ble quality of such conduct is, that it is an acted falsehood ; and, as subsequent les- 
sons are mastered with so much more difRi^uliy, after the omission of preceding 
ones, the power of the temptation increases, in a geometrical ratio, at each succeed- 
in s step. 

The cases above referred to are generally those where assistance is obtained out 
of school ; but the prompting of a lellow-pupil in school, and during the recitation, 
€ome8 under the same general head, and incurs the like mischievous consequences. 
To guard against the latt«r species of misconduct, the teacher should be all eye and 
all ear. He should be so familiar with the lesson, that he can devote his whole 
attention to the class, instead of occupying the time in preparing himself, by look- 
ing at his book, to hear the successive answers^ His eye should be on them, on 
their account; and noton his book, on his #wn account. 



TEACHKRS' MEETINGS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

IndependeDt of the addresses and discussions on topics connected 
with the classification, discipline, and instruction of schools, introduced 
in connection with the general subject of school improvement, at the 
public meetings held in different towns, special meetings of teachers 
have been held during the winter, for their own individual and pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The Washington County Teachers' Institute, which was 
organized in October, 1844, has held a session at Kingston, Exeter, 
Hopkinton and Wakefield. 

Several teachers in Portsmouth and Middletown, at the suggestion 
of Thomas G. Potter, formed the Portsmouth Teachers' Associa- 
tion, on the 30th of December Icist, with the following Constitution. 

ARTIC1.E 1st. This Association shall be called the Portsmouth Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Article 2d. The object of this Society shall be the dissemination of usefnl 
knowledge among its members, and through them to the children committed to 
their care, by meeting as often as may be expedient, for familiar conversation and 
an examination of the various branches of education, on which we may be called 
to impart instruction. 

Article 3d. The officers of this Society shall be a secretary, (who shall be 
chosen for one school term, and whose duty shall be to keep minutes of the Asso- 
ciation, and conduct such correspondence as the Society may order him by vote,) 
and a chairman pro tem. who shall preside over the meeting for which he ii 
chosen, and may select some subject for the consideration of the next meeting. 

Article 4th. Any teacher may become a member of tliis Association, by sub- 
scribing his name to this Constitution, and any member may cease to be such by 
making known his wish to that effect, either verbally or in writing, at any meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Article 5th. This Constitution may be changed at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and any minor regulations may be established in a similar manner. 
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The Association has met every week since the date of its forma- 
tion. One of the memb ;rs in a communication respecting their pro- 
ceedings, concludes with saying, '* I wish I could make this commu- 
nication as interesting to you as the meetings have been to its mem- 
bers." 

The teachers of Warren have held meetings for familiar discussion, 
on methods of instruction and discipline, every two weeks, as have 
also the teachers of Newport. 

The teachers of Scituate and Foster, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty, have attended the meetings of the Association for their 
towns, and taken part in the discussions of topics relating to the im- 
provement of their schools this winter. Several teachers from Glo- 
cester have also been present. 

The teachers, both male and female, of Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
Valley Falls, Bernon, Globe, Manville, Cumberland Hill, and of a 
few other schools in Cumberland, Smithfield, and North Providence, 
have attended the meetings in these towns, and taken an active part 
in the discussions. 

The following are among the subjects which have received atten- 
tion in these meetings of teachers. 

The classification of schools, particularly in rural districts. 

The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government of a school. 

Modes of interesting and bringing forward backward scholars. 

The dismissal of refractory scholars from school. 

The daily order of recitations. 

The use of the Bible in school. 

Devotional exercises at the opening and close of the school. 

How to train scholars to habits of neatness. 

How to preserve the school-house from injury and defacement. 

Frequency and length of recess. 

How to secure the proper ventilation, and uniform temperature of a school- room. 

Methods of teaching Spelling, Pronunciation, Definitions, Composition, Read- 
ine, Geography, Grammar, Mental and Written Arithmetic, and other studies. 

Motives by which children shall be incited to study. 

The extent to, and modes by which whispering can be prevented. 

The evils of truantship. 

The cultivation of a right state of feeling towards the school among pupils and 
parents. 

Boaiding round. 

Plans of School Registers. 

Length of the school — week and month. 

How to prevent or detect imperfect recitations. 

The use of monitors in large schools. 

The management of young children in winter schools. 

Uses of the slate and blackboard in the instruction of small children. 

Modes which the teacher can adopt to secure the punctual and regular attendance 
of scholars at school. 

Plans for interesting parents and especially mothers in the schools where their 
children attend, and for securing visits from them. 

Errors committed by school committees and superintendents in the examination 
of teachers and of schools. 

The rights of the teacher. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

February, 1846. 

This number of the Journal opens with the following announcement from its 

new editor, S. S. Randall, Esq., the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 

While he cannot hope to eijual, much less to surpass, the zeal, ability, and 

devotion which characterized this distinj^uishcd champion of our common school 

system, in this his favorite field of labor, he ventures the assurance that no 

Eains shall be spared, and no industry be wanting in the endeavor to sustain the 
igh reputation which the Journal has already attained — to make it the faithful 
exponent of the enlightened spirit of the age in reference to the great interests of 
elementary public instruction — to render it a welcome and instructive guest at 
the family fireside, and on the teachers' table ; and to enhance its utility as the 
direct or^an of communication between the department and the vmrious officers 
connected with the local administration of our common school system. It will 
be the representative and advocate of no partial views or favorite hypotiieses — ^the 
organ of no sect — the instrument of no narrow and distorted theory of education, 
but its columns will at all times be open to the full and free, but temperate dis- 
cussion of all subjects having a direct and practical bearing upon the education 
of the people and their children. And the editor will endeavor to avail himself, 
in the discharge of this portion of his duties, of the assistance of the ablest teach- 
ers and most experienced educators of the state. Much of the merely local 
information heretofore communicated through the Journal, must necessarily be 
dispensed with, in order to afTord room for the discussion of topics of more general 
and comprehensive interest ; and a portion of each number will be oxclusivel.T 
devoted to scientific information, anti miscellaneous selections from the purest 
and most attractive sources, designed to improve the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties of the youth of our land. In short, it is the intention and design of the 
editor, aided as he hopes to be by individuals in whom the friends of education 
have been in the habit of reposing the highest confidence, to render the Journal 
the true friend and instructive companion of youth— the teacher's safe manual of 
reference — and the school officer's best guide in the discharge of his burdensomf 
and responsible duties. Above all will it be his ambition and endeavor to infuse 
into our entire system of popular education, that comprehensive and enlightened 
spirit of Christian morality — that appreciation and practical application of the 
great elements of Truth, Goodness, Order, Harmony, Purity, and DutYi 
which, alone, can permanently elevate and improve humanity. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 

Under this head we intended to have noticed the following school documents, 
received since January I, 1846. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michigan. 
1846. p. 15U. 

Circulars of the Superintendent of Common Schools for Vermont, p. 24. 

Jlnnval Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, for JKIew York, 
wbmitted January 20, 1816. District School Journal, February, 1846. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools ^ 
Pennsyhaniay for the school year endine June 3, 1815. p. 12. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of State on the condition of Common 
Schools of Ohio for the year 1845 p. 32. 

Second Report of the Board of Visitors of the JVdtchez Institute, Missif 
sippi. p. 12. 

We propose to devote one or more numbers of the Extra Journal to an abstract 
of the statistical information, and suggestions of improvement, contained in 
these documents. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE JOURNAL. 
B. P. Clarke, Brand's Iron Works, 93 00 I C. C. Greene, Exeter, t3 00 

Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Newport, W L, a rr...*^ w.*»o» J 2 IS 

Willinm C. Clmpln, Fall River, 50 ^- ^- "a*"'*, Warren, j j jp 

Dr. Dlnsmore, Providence, 60 William Sherman, Fall River, ? 00 

Providence, Feb. 16, J846. THOMAS C. HARTSHORN. 
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JOURNAL 

OF THK 

KHODEISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The JouRNAX. or the RHODE-IsLAifD Institute or Instruction will be 
published on the Ist and 15th of every month, until a volume is completed hj 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

^ Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, from time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official ctrcu- 
Ura, notices of school meetings, and communications respectinj^ individual 
•chools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of " Edu- 
taiional TVaets,^ devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and ** Educational Tracts^ will consti- 
tute At least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a sin^e 
copy ; or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package ; and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in tne same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schoc^s, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent 

Providence, March 1, 1846. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 
In this aod the succeeiliBg number of the Journal, we shall aim, in 
the language of the article setting forth the objects of this periodical, 
^ to gifre information of what is doing in other states, with regard to 
public schools, and other means of popular education, with the view 
of keeping alive a spirit of efficient and prudent action in behalf of the 
physical, intellectual and moral improvement of the rising and all 
future generations in the State." 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

In Number 3, of the Educational Tracts^ we have given an out- 
line of the history and present state of the school system of Massa- 
chusetts, with statistical tables made up from the Abstract of School 
Returns for 1845, together with remarks from Mr. Mann's Ninth 
Annual Report y showing the actual condition of the common schools, 
in several important particulars. We continue our extracts from the 
" Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education^ together with 
the Ninth Annual Report vf the Secretary of the Board^^ 

STATS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The situation of the three State Normal Schools is, in a high degree, flourishing. 

The school at Bridgewater, under the char^ of Mr. Tillinghast, assisted by Mr. 
€hreene, is, as the risiters report, conducted with much wisdom. It was apparent, 
-at the ezaminationB, that emincnatly tuooeMM efforts had been made to lender ths 
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papils thoroughly acquainted with all the branches, in which it will be their bosi- 
ness to teach ; and the promptness, and precision of their answers, were, in a high 
decree, era ifying. 

Careful attention, evidently, had been paid to the morals, and general deportment 
of the pupils j and the visiters were satisfied, that the School is carrying out the 
beneficent design of its establishment. 

The number of scholars, during the past term, has been eighty, viz.: sixty males, 
and twenty females; and when the new edifice shsll be completed, oa, or before, 
the first day of July next, it is expected that the instruction of an increased number 
of pupils will add to the usefulness of the institution. 

The Board are interested in learning the fact, thsit the annual convention of the 
Alumni of the institution is held in Bridge water, for the purpose of promoting the 
cause of education. More than two hundred of the pupils ot the school have oeea 
present on these occasions ; and as scenes, for the renewal of former acquaintance, 
for the imparting of lessons of experience, and, as affordine opportunity for the 
educational appeeds and counsels of the distinguished friends of the cause, they are 
reearded as important auxiliaries in the work of education. 

The School at Westfield is also reported by the visiters, as conferring gfeat ad- 
vantages upon those who are enjoying its privileges. It is, at present, under the 
charffc of tne Rev. Emerson Davis, assisted by the Rev. Perkins Clark. 

The examinations of the School were highly satis&ctory. No special, previous 
preparations had been made for them. No parts of the different studies were allot- 
ted to the pupils. They differed from an ordinary recitation, only in extending over 
all the studies which the pupils had been pursuing, during the term ; thus affording 
a satisfactpry opportunity of ascertaining the thoroughness of their instruction, and 
the accuracy of their knowledge. 

At the present time, the School may be considered as increasing in numbers, ai, 
it is believed, it is winning its wayto public favor. 

The Normal School, now at West Newton, continues to sustain that repotatioa 
for exact instruction and thorough discipline, which it owed, when at Lexington, 
to the successive exertions of its principals, Messrs. Peirceand May. 

The School was opened at West Newton for the reception of pupils in SepteoH 
ber, 1844) and the average nnmber in attendance for three terms, has a litue ex- 
ceeded sixty-two. Durine the present term, now about to close, there have been 
sixty-eight pupils. The demands upon the principal for Normal Teachers, have 
increased, and at the last spring and summer terms, Mr. Peirce had more appUcs- 
itions than he could supply. 

It will be recollected, that during the session of the Legislature, for the year 1846, 
a Memorial waspresented by Charles Sumner, Esq., and others, as a Committee 
of the friends of Eilucation, settinj; forth the utility of the system of Normal Schools, 
in the training and preparation of teachers, and the want of proper accommodations 
at two of the three schools, in buildings, apparatus and libraries. The meroorisl 
concluded, by urging upon the Legislature the appropriation of the sum of $5,000 
to be placed at the disposal of the Board of Education, for those purposes, on condi- 
tion that a further sum, of the same amount, to be obtained by contribution from the 
firiends of the cause, should be placed at their disposal for the same object. 

It will be remembered, also, to the honor of the enlightened liberality of that 
Legislature, that, in accordance with a unanimous recommendation of the Coai- 
mittee on Education, to which Committee it was referred, the prayer of the meiBO- 
rial was granted ; and the Gk)vernor, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
Iras authorized and requested to draw his warrant for the sum of $5,000, in favor 
of the Board, when the same sum shall be placed at their disposal by the memorial- 
ists ; — the two sums to be appropriated, by the Board, in providing suitable build- 
ings for the State Normal schools, and for purchasing apparatus, and Ubrariss 
therefor. 

A satisfactory assurance having been given, that the sum to be raised by the 
aid of the memorialists, in order to entitle the Board to the liberal appropriation of 
the Legislature, would be placed at their disposal, it became an important question, 
as to the towns in which the two schools should be permanently located. Upon 
this question, an amicable and an honorable contest took place between two towns, 
in the south-eastern, and two towns in the western parts of the Commonwealth ; 
and the very liberal offers, which were made to the Board, as a part of the sum m 
$5,000, before referred to, and also for the purposes of convenience land omameot in 
the vicinity of the school buildings, by the citizens of the towns of Bridge water and 
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Plymouth, and Nartiiampfon and WeaifieW, wet« cheering cTidcnccsofitic kindly 
feeling of those ciltiena tdwurds the cause of fearning, and their htgh eatimdlc of 
ihe value of thefre useful inatitution^. 

In u(timntc-ly liiiug iipon Biitf^ewaier as ihe location of one of the ichools, and 
We^fifld as th(? plnec for ilic other, the Board were goTerned by connidcrstiona 
which, tn *hfir opmioTi, were decisive In farorof <iach of these towt^^. They arCj 
t!ach ortheft\ eeniral and ewjr of ac^cais^ The|»rice« of board apeexcee*Itngly !ow, ' 
nnd th« inhabitants have man ifesied Ihc highem interest in the aucceasof theachooli 
ftfid Uje wfifare of the pypita. 

Il may not be improper here^ to mention the amount contriJjaled by Ihe two towns 
inwhieti thetchools aie permanenily bc^eied. 

In Weslfidd, the town, in its municipal copacityj ttppropriated the sum of five 
hundred dollars toward a the before meniioncd ftumof^,000, and the further aum of 
fM), to be expended in constructirtg walks, and in raising and ornamenting the 
grounds in the vicmity of the site of the bnitding. Individuals of ihat town sub* 
iinnbed six hundred dollars for the first of ihese objecis, and a further sum a Utile 
cTceecding lix hundred dollars, for the aecond object. 

A further ium of 1 1,500 W«s raised by School District No. 1 , in tkat (own* lo be 
applied lowarcfs the erection of the cdiRce^ on condition that a portion ofil may ba 
tiaeii u« a fmxJci schoolroom for the inatr*Jction of the children i>l the district^ lo b« 
( oimected with the Normal School^ undcrr the general superintendence of its 
Prindpal 

An eligible site has been purchased for the buildit^, at a co«t of five hundred dol- 
lar^,— the owner of Ihe land having remklcd to the feiard one half of ll»a ealimated 
value. Contracta hare been mnde for the completion of the bnilrfingt wiihin the 
ineana placed at their disposal, and Uteb\iiJdmg will be ready for 0ccupftn<'.y early 
■n the ensuing summer. 

Dunttg the five years of the existence of Ihe Sl*iie Normal School at BrJdgawater. 
thfl mhalft^ants of that town have manifested a warm interest in its stieccss, nna 
they hflve cooiribiitcd liberally to its meana. At tl>e time when il was proposed to 
ereei 4t building for its permanent aceommodation^ and, of course^ to gire a perma- 
twnt location to the achool, not only individual citizens, but the lotrn in its corpo 
taie &a|inG4iyf made liberal r^cuniary ofrors to the Boardvon conditiori thai the school 
should not tie removed. The question of location, both of ibe Bridgew'ater and 
West£eki schools, was eventuatly decided, wiih Utile or no reference to the pecun* 
iary inducewients held out by these respective lowns, but on higher eon sidtrat ions 
of gfmcral policy and expediency^ It is proper, however, to mention, that the rival 
MfOscf Plymouth and Northampton, offered the sum of two thousand each, as a 
pRVJt to the Botird^ on condUion that the two sehuols, respectively, might be estab- 
ihed wnbift their limitfi, — Rtpoti ef iht B<mt4. 

ri*c«eB*s iKSTtTtnma. 

Eltiy last summer, when explaining to that liberal and well known friend of 
tUtr Cornmon Sehoob, the Hoik Eldmnnd Dwight^ tho advantages which might 
Mci ' iiuldiniu; Teachers' Institutes in Massac huaetts; and stating toy appre- 
|»|^ri . rOt thai an obstacle to thetr adoption might arise from their eXjfieOMt 

rhu .. ..,. x.^Hintry teachers, on account of tnetr »m^l compensation, might feel 
unabio to inctir ; he generously placed at tny disposal the sum of one thousand 
diiliarst to be expended in such manner as might ho deom^ most expedient for 
|Aromottng the objeoU This sum was amply sufficient for a ^r trial of the exper* 
imenU M will be seen by the following plan : Suppose Ihe Qumbor of four Insti- 
tuUa 10 \m derided on ; suppose ton working days to be fixed upon as the time 
Jot their continuance ; and suppose a boonty of two dollars^ towards defraying 
the expenses of ho^d, lo be ottered to each of the first hundred who should apply 
fr>f admisition as members,— there would itill remain a sufficient sum to pay for 
roomtt H§ht?*» attendance, and so forth, and lo defray the aeiual ^^peHMta of 
teachers and lecturers. It was presumed that a auQicient number of eminiilit 
teachers snd lecturers could be found, whose personal eervicca would ba ft*t«i» 
item ■ r-tr so uoble an object ; — ^an expectation which was not dwappoinl^ 

So* I outline of the pUn contempUtedt it became neceaaary to il^dilt 

itu ki,k. yi<^*:ei where the Inttitutet should be held. Per^iin- ft,*^r« msn^gVitl 
fenttcein pomtol eligibtUty, between many dilferent i -* ^Ule liml 

I nmod, Still, however » a solaclion must be mau t^v« diai«e vt 
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one place necessarily involved the exclusion of others. I make this remark/ 
because now, since the Institutes have so admirablv succeeded, the question i* 
sometimes put to me, by persons living in different localities, why some town in 
their own vicinity had not been chosen. 

After the best consideration that could be given to the subject^ the towns of 
Pittsfie1d,inthe County of Berkshire ; of Fitchburg, in the county of Worcester; 
of Bridge water, in the county of Plymouth, and of Chatham, in the county of 
Barnstable, were designated. A Circular Letter was issued, which was poblisned 
in the newspapers, and copies of which were sent to school committees in the 
vicinity. 

All the Institutes were included within a period of five weeks, to at^ at once, 
to improve the most favorable season of the year, and to close the latMt, before 
the customary time for commencing the winter schools. Of course* some of the 
preceding overlaid the time of the succeeding. I was present at the opening of 
all but one, (two of them commencing on the same day,; and spent as much tune 
at each as was practicable. 

As this class of meeting forms a new instrumentality in the history of our 
Common Schools; and as it promises to be an efficient means in advancing their 
welfare, some minuteness of detail in describing the manner of their proceedings 
may not be improper. If other States will also give an account of their modes 
of operation, we maybe mutually benefited by each other*s experience. In 
describing the manner of opening the Institutes, I speak of those only at which 
I was personally present 

After the meeting was called to order, a cordial welcome was tendered to itt 
members ; a few remarks were then made respecting the laudable and sacred 
purpose for which they had assembled together, and religious services, i^prqm^ 
ate to the occasion, were performed. 

It was then explained, that where many individuals meet together, in order 
more successfully to carry out a common purpose, it always becomes necessary 
to have some harmony of view, and some concert of action ; and, in order to efiect 
this union of purpose and of conduct, it is essential, so far as the general object 
may be concerncil, that the wills of the whole should be blended together, and 
become as the will of pne man. The following topics were then taken up, sep' 
arately considered, and disposed of : 

First, the mischiefs of absence and tardiness were commented upon ; — the 
interruption of the whole school, occasioned by the late arrival of a portion of it9 
members ; the inability of the delinquents themselves to take up the subject thes 
in hand, and follow it out from that point, without knowing what had preceded; 
the permanent evils of contracting or of indulging a bad habit, and the genenl 
annoyance and injustice of a want of punctuality in all the business of subsequent 
life ; — ^with such other considerations, more or less expanded, as were deemed 
pertinent to the topic. The question was then propounded to the member* 
generally, whether, during their association togetner, they would be present, 
extraordinary circumstances excepted, during each half day of the session ; and 
be punctual also, at the hour of opening the Institute; — by the hour of opening 
being understood the precise hour, — not ten minutes after it, nor five minutes 
after it, but when the minute hand of the clock divides the dot upon its face into 
two equal parts. It was also explained that there never was a greater untruth 
embodied in a current saying, than that it is nine o'clock till it is ten, or one 
o'clock till it is two ; that it might as well be said that it is sunrise till it is sun- 
set, or New Yearns day until the last of December. To school teachers, it was 
said, may we look, more than to any other class in the community, for establish' 
ing correct habits among men, on the subject of punctuality. Those members 
who had resolved to be present each halt day, and also punctual at the hourr 
were then requested to signify their determination by the uplifted hand— which 
was unanimously done. 

The subject of communication with each other, while the exercises of the Insti' 
tute were J^oing on, either by whispering, or in any other mode, wa* then eon-* 
sidered. The well known mischiera of whispering in school were adverted to; 
the temptation which it hoMs out to the introduction of thoughts and schemes 
unsuitable to the time and place ; its incompatibility with the stillness which it 
is desirable to preserve in every scho(Hroom ; the fact that one cannot whimper 
unless another is whispered to ; and tfat injuttice often done to tba lattsr by di^ 
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verting liis attention, and breaking in upon his train of thought, — perhaps at a 
critical point in his investigation, when ne is just grasping the idea of which be 
IS in pursuit, and which it may take him a half hour to recover; the enticement 
whicn if holds out to duplicily and clandestine practices, in order to conceal the 
act, — thus gradually undermining the moral sentiment even in cases where out- 
right prevarication or falsehood is not resorted to ; the experience of teachers 
themselves in regard to the evils of whispering; — all these points were rapidly 
brouzht into view ; and for the sake of setting an example of what a good school 
should be ; and vf doing as they would wish to be done by ; all the members who 
resolved to abstain from communication, unless at tlie season of recess, or on some 
such extraordinary emergency as should carry its own excuse with it, were re- 
quested to signify it by the uplifted hand. To this, an affirmative response was 
unanimously given. 

It gives me pleasure to add, that at each of the Institutes, where these subjects 
were introduced at the commencement, an adherence to the course of conduct 
apeed upon, was almost universaL In one or two instances, a departure from 
the rule was noticed. At the next opening, the fact of an observed infraction of 
the compact was briefly adverted to; without, however, any- mention of names. 
The case was spoken of as probably resulting from inadvertence, or forgetfulnesa, 
or habit; the duty of watchfulness and self-control was renewedly enjoined, so 
that, on comparison of ourselves with ourselves from day to day, we might turn 
life to its highest possible use, — ^progressive improvement 

The subject of commandinji; the attention was introduced, — the power of con- 
centrating the mind upon a given point, and holding lit there until its purpose is 
achieved. It was stated that many distinguislied men, — Sir Isaac Newton among 
the number, — had referred their superiority over other men, not sojmuch to the 
possession of greater tadcnts, as to the better habit which they had acquired of 
4tfing their talents, — to their power of bringing the light of all their faculties to a 
focus, of turning that focal light upon any object, and commanding it to shine 
steadily there, until all its m^'stcries had been read by the illumination. It was 
explained that all objects in nature have their superficial properties,— their 

{iroperties which lie upon the surface, — and that all objects have also their pro- 
bunder properties, — properties which are in-seated and occult, which seem to 
l>e hidden away from the common gaze, and can be brought out by those only, 
who will penetrate to the depths where they lie. As a necessary consequence of 
this undeniable truth, it must happen, that volatile minds, accustomed to dcim 
lightly over the surfaces of things, — to touch many but to penetrate none, — can 
be acquainted with shows and appearances only ; with the outward and changing 
phenomena, and not with the inward and governing law ; while, on the other 
hand, those minds which have the power of fixing the attention upon objects, will 
master their inherent properties and attributes, and thus obtain a knowledge by 
which all the works of nature may be converted into instruments of power and 
blessing. Among this latter class of men we are to look for great discoverers and 
inventors, for profound jurists and statesmen, for eminent men in all the varied 
walks of life. If a teacher can invest his oupils with the power of fixing the 
attention, he will confer upon them a benent as much flreater than any amount 
of mere knowledge he can bestow, as the ability to originate is better than the 
ability to acquire. As preliminary to fixing the attention of the mind, the senses 
must be governed. If a teacher would train his pupils to a ready command of 
attention, he must teach them to command the eye, by looking steadily upon the 
book, the slate, the black-board, and upon the teacher himself, when he is giving 
oral iaitruction. If the eye is suffered to wander, it then receives impressions 
involuntarily. Those impressions will command the mind, and divert it from the 
subject it was considering If the mind does not command the eye, the eye will 
command the mind. Hence, where the teacher finds the attention of a class to 
be wandering and fugacious, he should, at first, place them where the fewest 
possible number of objects will attract them, or distract them. He can, at first, 
command the position of the head, not allowing it to turn away; he can then 
command the direction of the eye, not suffering it to wander ; and, if he has the 
talent to make his exercises interesting, he will then command the mind, and the 
work will be done. The teacher who understands his subject so well as to teach 
without book> has, in this respect, an incalculable advantage over one who it obli- 
ged to bold a book ia band, and to consult it at every step. Jo the one case, thft 
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tetcher arouses tnd attracts attention ; in the other* he repels or deadens it In 
the one case, he often sees» even before the answer, whether he is understood, or 
whether the subject is understood ; in the other case, it often happens that he 
does not know, even alter the answer, whether or not, it was an intelligent one. 
The glance, too, of the teacher's eye, carries his voice to the heart. 

The spirit of many of the above remarks will apply to the management of the 
ear, as well as to that of the eye. It is the annoying and odious habit of New Eng- 
land congregations, almost without exception, if a noise happens in any part of 
the house, — ^if a cane, or umbrella, or book falls, or an intrusive cur berks, or 
even a child yawns audibly— although in the midst of the most eloquent and im- 
passioned parts of a sermon or address, — for the whole audience to wheel round 
their heads, with the promptness, if not with the precision, of a military com- 
pany on drill. The teacher should suffer no such habits to grow up in the school- 
room. If they exist there, he should expel them. While attending a recitation, 
the Dupil should be trained to such immobility of position, his senses to such 
fixedness of attention, and his mind to such a concentration of its energies, that 
nothing but the cry of *' fire,** or some equally perilous alarm, would be able to 
unloose them. We cannot expect that this result will be effected in a sinde 
term, nor in a single vear ; but Ions before the common period of a school edu- 
cation is complete, this work should be done. 

Some writer has made the supposition, that, after the service of prayer should 
be closed in the church, the audience should see written out upon the walls, all 
the thoughts in which each member had indul^d during the exercise. Doubt- 
less it would be one of the most astounding disclosures ever made ! Yet the 
disclosure would not alter the fact. In the eye of conscience, all wrong is the 
same, whether known in the bosom of its author only, or written upon the con- 
cave of the sky. 

I know not whether the above considerations had any effect upon the members 
of the Institutes, to whom they were addressed ; but more attentive and devoted 
auditors than they afterwards were, I never beheld. 

The responsibility of each member for the neatness and cleanliness of bis owd 
seat and desk, and for so much of the space around it, as was properly appurte- 
nant to it, was also brought into view. 

Having heard that the proceedings of a considerable number of the Institute* 
in the State of New York, had been seriously interrupted, by the intrusion of 
book agents, who flocked to the meetings for the purpose of^ selling their books, 
it seemed to me that it would be well, by measures of timely precaution, to arrest 
the misfortune of having our Institutes, for the improvement of Teachers, con- 
verted into book-fairs for the benefit of authors. It is obvious that if one man 
should appear with a spelling-book ; another with a series of reading books ; a 
third with a grammar ; a fourth with an arithmetic ; a fifth with a geography ; 
a sixth with a history ; and another with a machine that could teach all branches 
at the same time, and almost in no time ; the attention of the members would be 
Terr much distracted, and the value of the meeting seriously impaired. But it is 
still more obvious, that if rivals in trade, or espousers of different systems of gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and so forth, should encounter each other, at these meeting; 
their pecuniary interest in the sale of their works, or their initincts of paternity 
for the systems they had originated, might lead, at least to earnest and absorbing 
discussion, if not to the formation of antagonistic parties. Excited feeling might 
magnify trivialities into importance, while great principles were overlooked; and 
thus the time of the Institute might be unprofitably spent. It was therefore 
proposed and agreed upon, that if authors or booksellers should ask for a hearing, 
they should be treated with all civility and respect, but requ^ed to wait until 
the day succeeding the end of the session. The consequence was, that the time 
of the Institute was not broken in upon for a minute, by any thing foreign to it» 
legitimate object. 

It was not meant, by the tibove mentioned course, to imply any disparagement 
of any work designed for schools. It is natural that each author should suppose 
his own work to possess points of excellence, superior to any other ; and that he 
should wish for ,an opportunity to diffuse, as widely as possible, the improve- 
ments he has originated. But until Institutes shall be held for a much longer 
period, the time of the members can be more profitably spent upon the methods 
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vo4 pr1i]c!plp? of teaching, than upon tlie difficult work orinvestigftting Eind com- 
p*ri n^ iho rekti v e merit* of di Iferent Uit books, 

Afl^r going (.hroitgh wiih an exposition of the views, of which the above ib aa 
abatriK^t^jt was thcn^r^itGd thftt ftuch a method of introdiicinglhe ejterciaes of the 
Inattlute had been adopted, not more on account of iis inirinsic pertinency and 
pfoprietv, than ns an exiimple of what it would be well for every teacher to do, 
on opening bis fchooL ll was recommended to ^1 teaehefs, that, on entenng 
their icb^Kili t&t the firM hiilf d^y, th^y should mELke some simple and intelligi- 
ble eicnliaatiou of the objects for which they and their pupils h»d met ; and 
f hould ^nn« into ¥iew the new pleasures and duties growing out of the new 
rektion, Thit exposition by tlie teacher should occupy a longer or a shorter 
period of timet ana the range' of topicji introduced should be more or leas eicten- 
• !ijve» aceprding to the ages and capaciUea of the pupils. It is believed that such a 
course mi^t be made an efficient means of conciliating the favorable regards of 
tbe sc hours, and of imparting to their minds aome more adequate views of the 
pt^iit purpoies for which they assemble in the schoolroom. The henevoknt 
interest taken in their welfare by the town which has voted its money, by tbe 
di*Lrict which has provided a schoolhouse, and by their parents who have aup- 
pll^ Lbcm with brnjks and sent them to school ; the correspondinj^ obligations of 
pititu4e illd of diligence ; the teacher's own interest in their welfare ; his read'- 
iQiii and hh desire to assist them, and his willingness to supply all their reason- 
able wants; — ^thesc, or similar topica might he introduced by every teacher, in a 
cort of Inau^rat address. If children are, to any extent, rational beings, their 
reason should be addressed ; tf they have affections, those miectiona should be 
appealed to< There w^ill be room enoug^li afler this, for tbe stern mandates of 
authority. And every intelligent man fenows, every Christian man feels, that 
HUi severe voice of authority will have infinitely more powers when summoned 
It the ally of reason and the affections^ than when invoked in their absence, or 
•i their antagonist. 

Alter the above prelim inariet, the regular eacercises of the Jnatitutes were 
commenced, tmitruction w^as given in hand*wrtting, and good hand-writing 
was analyzed into its elements ;^in reading, in correct pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, and I above all, the doctrine was enforced that children should be made 
to understand what they read ; in orthograpliy and syllabication, particularly in 
regard to the clasises of words most frequently mis-spelt or mis-divided; in »ome 
of the general laws of language, of which ^ramnuir is a more or less perfect col- 
lection ;— in arithmetic, especially the fundamental rules, and their methods of 
proof;— 'in geography and map drawing ;^-in the principles which shouTd govern 
la th« classification of schools ^—in vocal music; — ^in the indispensable ness of 
moral culturej Jlcc, kc, Ob^rvaiions on the best methods of teaching each 
branch were interspersed in all the exercises pertaining to that branch. Each 
subject was explained tn the manner, — althouen, of course, with more conden* 
sation and brevity, — in which it should be e3cplained to a class of children. Dif- 
ferent methods of proceeding were not only (sjtplained, but exemplified. Tlie 
members were taken to the black-board to solve problems and to draw tnapa. 
Alter a subject had been gone over by the teacher i some experienced member ol 
the insOtute,«>and several were present who had taught more than twenty 
yeart^ — was requested to take the platform, and repeat the method exhibited, or 
suggest a new one. And, at last, the whole subject was thrown open, to give 
e»ch one an opportunity to present his viewa, or the results of his experience. 
Of doune* a long and regular drill in the different branches of study, like those 
given at the Normal Schools, was imprac lie able. The exercises were necessarily 
confined, in the d*y bmc, to ililferent methods of teiching^ illustraliug and «'3E- 
pliiinini/ .rifi^ ^ thc eveniog, to lectures on suhjeGts in which every teacher 
m* interest, 

J at the whole, a point never lost sight <kf was, to c^Mb^, as well as to 

e^lam,ih& style of teaching recommended- I will illustrate thia by an eitam- 
pie. In no instance were qijcslions put to tbe members, in a fixed ivnd staled 

* f .icieordtng to tlie arraneement of their seats* or to their jKisition wht-n sliind- 

Thc question was first propounded to all. After wajtin(< for i* iufticient 

th ,.f lirnp to allow each one to prepare^ mentally, the l>eat answer proctica- 
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delay;) and if two or three special calla prored uoiaccessAil in obtaining an 
answer, the question was then thrown open to all the members. Almost with- 
out exception, this general call broiurht out a correct response. Then, for the 
purpose of impressing the true result upon their minds more deeply, it was 
repeated simultaneous!? and energetically by all the members. Another ques- 
tion w^ then propounded, add so on. 

In this way, the attention of the whole was kept upon the alert, for each one 
knew his liabilihr to be called upon ; and the exercise never proceeded far, 
before becoming (ieeply interesting anid exciting. How different is it, when the 
members of a class are called upon in regular rotation, as they may sit or stand. 
Suppose a class to consist of twenty, the lesson to be geo^phy, and the questions 
to be propouhded to them in the order of their position. As soon as one has 
answered, or endeavored to answer, he knows that a question is to be put to nine- 
teen others before it will become his turn again. Although it is possible that 
his mind may follow the circle of interrogation as it moves round and round; 
vet the chances are a hundred to one against it. Vastly more probable is it, that 
his mind will wander ofTto any sight or sound that may arrest nis eye or ear ; or 
that it will be occupied with the recollection of some amusement that is past, or 
be laying a plan for some that is to follow. Pursuing such a course, the teacher 
would rarely have the earnest and unwavering attention of more than one pupil 
in his class, at the same time. The rest will feel like sentinels off duty, and 
think they have a right to sleep. But, let him adopt the other course, — first pro- 
pounding the question, waiting a brief space for each one to prepare a reply, and 
then naming an individual to announce it, — taking care to call most upon those 
who had seemed to be least attentive, — and he will rarely fail of commanding the 
attention of all. He will secure the operation of twenty minds instead of one; 
and each individual will listen to the answer which is given, in order to compare 
it with the one he himself had prepared. This course, too, if skilfblly pursued, 
will deepen the interest in intensity, as much as it will multiply the number of 
those who partake in It. 

After the members of the Institute had been exercised in this way, it was refer- 
red to their own consciousness, whether they had not felt the necessity of be- 
stowing closer attention ; and whether, in fact, they had not bestowed closer 
attention, than they would have done, if the questions had been proposed to them 
in the order of their seats, — as though the seats and not their occupants were the 
things to be regarded. The consideration was then pressed home upon their 
minds, that if Uiey had felt the effect of such a mode or questioning, it would be 
felt by their pupils far more than by themselves. 

All the above considerations apply with greatly au^ented force, when the 
number of questions to be put, or parts to be assigned, is less than the number of 
persons in the class. In such case, if the order of rotation be adopted, a portion 
of the class will know, as soon as the first call is made, that they are exempted 
from any part in the exercise. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, in some studies, there is a better way than 
the above ;— as in arithmetic or map-drawing, for instance, where there should 
be a black-board, sufficient in extent to allow each member of the class to stand 
before it, and to work upon it, at the same time. 

The Vttlue of another method was not only enforced by argument, but exhibited 
in practice. Except in reading, spelling, and parsing, not one of the teachers 
was seen with a book in his hand; and the members were referred to the effect 
which this method of teaching produced upon their own minds; — whetherthey 
could not testify, from their own experience, that it had more of life, of energy, 
of directness, of pertinency, than the method of reading stereotyped questions 
from the margin of a book, and then examining the text, to decide upon the cor- 
rectness of the answer. 

As one exercise, — combining, however, many others,— each member was 
requested to write a letter, paying attention, not only to style, orthography, syl- 
labication, punctuation, and capitalizing, but also to the manner of dating, ad- 
dressing, subscribing, folding and superscribing it. On an examination of the 
letters, suggestions were made on all these points. It is a subject on which 
teachers, in all our achools, should give instruction. Were this done, it would 
save many of those unsightly and ridiculous missives that now go through the 
Post Office. 
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At some of the Infttitutes, the members briefly related their experience on the 
subject of •« School Ditcipline." A great degree of unanimity, both in sentiment 
and practice, was found to preyail. In extreme cases of obduracy, or contumacy, 
when all other means had been faithfully tried, and tried in vain, the law of force 
was believed to be a less evil than the lawlessness of passion ; but corporal pun- 
ishment, as a labor-saving instrumentality ; corporal punishment, in a state of 
anger, or even of indifference ; corporal punishment, without a preceding, ex- 
haustive process, both of moral and intellectual dissuasives from wrong, was con« 
demned. It was also a remarkable fact, with regard to teachers of experience, 
that, as they taught longer, they punished less ;— nlemonstrating conclusively to 
all parents, that, just so far as thev can advance the qualifications of teachers, 
they secure the adoption of higher principles in the government of their 
children. 

I feel bound, before leaving this subject, to bear public testimony to the exem- 
plary conduct, the earnestness and the teachableness of the members composii^ 
the Institutes. They seemed to be alike conscious of deficiencies, and anxious 
to supply them. They seemed to occupy that honorable middle ground, which 
is equally remote from the arrogance that blindly rejects, and the servility that 
blindly receives. The whole number that attended was about four hundred. 
More applied than could be received. The number of applicants at Fitchburg 
was one hundred and seventy-seven. I believe the members all carried away 
some new ideas in regard to the art of teaching, deeper impressions in regard to 
the dignity and sacreaness of their office, and a more heart felt devotedness to 
duty. Before the end of another year, twenty thousand children will come 
within the circle of their augmented powers of beneficence. 

• •»*•••• 

I hope it may be deemed advisable bv the Board to commend Teachers* Institutes 
to the patronage of the Legislature. Though no substitutes for the Normal Schools, 
yet thev have the same object in view. They will, in the first place, obtain most 
valuable ideas and suggestions from those schools ; and in return, they will send 
better prepared pupils to them. 

RESTROSPXCT OF THK TKAR. 

Mr. Mann then sums up his review for the year. 

On the whole, the past year, though falling vastly short of what might have been 
done, and should have been done, has been a season more auspicious to the interests 
of Gomroon Schools, than any of its predecessors, since the establishment of tbe 
Board. 

The amount of town appropriations, and the length of the seboob, have been 
substantially increased. 

The compensation of teachers is gradually increasing ; and the same is true of 
tbe number of annual schools, which furnish teachers with permanent employment. 

The praaice of subdividing districts, in ordef to bring a school literally to every 
man's door, — a practice so suicidal to all the best interests of education, — is neariy 
discontinued. During the last year, I have reason to believe that more districts 
have doubled their resources and their strength, by union, than have pauperized • 
themselves, by division. 

Several large towns have abolished their districts, purchased all tbe scboolbouses, 
and assumed the legal liability of providing houses and teachers, in their corporate 
capacity; — thus introducing a system which will shortly lead to equally good 
booses, and equally good schools, in all parts of the town. 

Several towns, where the scboolbouses were among the poorest in the State, and 
where all attempts at renovation had been successfully resisted, have at last yielded 
to the demands of public opinion, and supplied themselves with commodious 
edifices. 

The extraordinary facU exhibited in my last Report, respecting tbe manner of 
apportioning school money among the districts, have turned public attention to thai 
important subiect. Those facts have already induced some towns to make very 
material modifications in the manner of distributing their money ; and they promise 
Co do the same thing in many more. Tbe great doctrine, which it is dci'irable to 
maintain, and to carry out, m reference to this subject, is, equality f»f ukoolprip^ 
iUfses for all the children of the tovn, whether thetf belong to a poor dutiria or m 
rich one ; a smaU district or a large one. 
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A j;eneral interest hat been avakeoed in some towns, upon whieh a deep sleep 
bad (alien before. During no year, since my original appointment, have mv adviee 
and assistance been so frequently requested, respecting tne best metbods of arrang- 
ing and improving our school system. 

oxTR xxrnEs Foa thb ruruRB. 

Improvement in schoolhouse architecture, — including in the phrase all comforta- 
ble and ample accommodations for the schools, — is only an unprovement in the 
perishing body in which they dwell. A more perfect organization of the schools 
themnelves, by a wisely graduated classification of schools and scholars, and by the 
assignment of such territorial iimiu as will best combine individual convenienee 
with associated strength, is onlv an endowment of that perishing body with a supe- 
rior mechanism of organs and limbs. The more bounteous pecumary liberaltty 
with which our achools, from year to year, are maintained, is only an addition to 
the nutriment by which the same body is fed, giving enlargement and energy to its 
eapabilities, whether of good or of evil, and empowering it to move onwaid more 
swifdy in its course, whether that course is leading to prosperity or to ruin. 

The ^reat, the aU-important, the only important question, still remains ;— By 
what spirit are our schools animated. Do they cultivate the ftiigher faculties in the 
nature of childhood, — its conscience, its benevolence, a reverence for whatever is 
true and sacred ; or are they only developing, upon a grander scale, the lower 
instincts and selfi h tendencies of the race, — the desires which prompt men to seek, 
and the powers which enable them to secure, sensual ends, — wealth, luxury, prefer^ 
ment, — irrespective of the welUbeinsof others 1 Blnowing, as we do, that the 
foundations of national neatness can oe laid only in the industry, the integrity, and 
the spiritual elevation of the people, are we equally sure that our schools are form- 
ing tne character of the rising generation upon the everlasting principles of duty 
and humanity; or, on the other hand, are they only stimulating the powers which 
lead to a base pride of intellect, which prompt to the (Ostentation mstead of the real- 
ity of virtue, and which give augury that lire is to be spent only in selfish competi- 
tions with their fellow-men ? Above all others, must tne children of a republic be 
fitted for society, as well as for themselves. As each citizen is to participate in the 
power of governing others, it is an essential preliminary, that he should be imbued 
with a feding for the wants, and a sense of tne rights, of those whom he is to gov- 
ern ; because the power of governing others^ if guided by no higher motive than 
our own gratification, is the distinctive attribute of oppression ;— an attribute whose 
nature and whose wickedness are the same, whether exercised by one who calls 
himself A republican, or by one born an irresponsible despot. In a government like 
ours, each individual must think of the welfare of the State as well as of the welfare 
of his own family ; and therefore, of the children of others as well as of his own. 
It becomes then, a momentous question, whether the children in our schools are 
educated in reference to themselves and their private interests only, or with a regard 
to the great social duties and prerogatives that await them in after-life. Are they 
so educated that when they grow up, they will make better philanthropists and 
Christians, or only grander savages 1 — for, however loftily the intellect of man 
may have been gifted, however skillfully it may have been trained, if it be not 
^ided by a sense of justice, a love of mankind and a devotion to duty, its possessor 
^s only a more splendid, as he is a more dangerous barbarian. 

Of all neglected and forgotten duties, in all ages of the world, the spiritual culture 
ofchildren has been most neglected and foreotten. • • • They have been com- 
paratively neglected until their passions had taken deep root, and their ductile feel- 
in|;s had hardened into the iron inflexibility of habit ; and then, how often have the 
mightiest agencies of human power and terror been expended upon them in vain ! 
• ♦ • Who will deny, that, if one tithe of the talent and culture which have 
been expended in legislative halls, in defining offences and in devising and denoonc- 
in^ punishments for them ; or of the study and knowledge which have been spent 
injudicial courts, in trying and in sentencing criminals; or of the eloquence and 
the piety which have preached repentance and the remission of sins, to adult men 
and women, had been consecrated to the instruction and training of the young, the 
civilization of mankind would have been adorned by virtues, and charities, and 
Christian graces, to which it is now a stranger 1 

The remaining portion of Mr. Mannas Report is devoted to an 

eloquent exposition of the evil inflicted on the spiritual culture of 

children, by the manner and motive^ H schools are conducted. 
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NEW YORK. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS FOR 

1846. 

The official documents relating to the practical working of the common school 
system of this great state, will always attract the attention of every friend of 
educational improvement For an outline of the system we refer our readers to 
Educational Tract, Jib, 1. The following facts^and suggestions, gathered from 
the above report of Mr. Benton, show the present state of the schools. 

OXITERAI. COXfVmOir OF THK BTfTBM. 

Population of the state in 1845, 2,604,495. 

Number of counties, 59. 

Number of cities, 9. 

Number of towns, 835. 

Whole number of school districts, 11,017. 

Number of entire districts, 8,421. 

Number of carts of districts, 5,307.* 

Number of districts from which reports have been received, 10308. 

Number of non-reporting districts, 299. 

Average length of time during which schools have been taught, eight months. 

Number of volumes in district libraries, 1,144,579. 

Increase over last year, 106,183 volumes. 

Amount of public money expended for teachers* wages during the year, 
#629,855 07. ' "f ^ -a o 

Amount of public money expended for libraries and school apparatus, 
$95,182 35. 

Amount contributed on rate bills for teachers* wages beyond public money, 
9456,141 16. 

Number of children under instruction during the year, 736,150. 

Number of children between the ages of five and sixteen, 691,000. 

Amount of public money received from all sources by town superintendents 
for distribution, ..... $750,856 24 

Amount apportioned for teachers* wages, $572,683 82 

" " for library &c, 95,561 06 668,244 98 

Balance expended under local appropriations, $82 61 1 36 

Local funds arising from avails of gospel and school lots &c. $20,207 93. 

No. of children who attended school for 2 months and upwards, during the 

year, 534,110 

do. do. for 4 months and upwards, 336,462 

do. do. for 6 months and upwards, 189,374 

do. do. for 8 months and upwards, 94,765 

do. do. for 10 months and upwards, 48,901 

do. do. for 12 months. 4,296 

Number of private schools, about 20U0. 

Number of children attending, about 56,000. 

Number of children attending schools for colored children, 2860. 

Amount of public money applied to such schools, $11,184 92. 

Additional amount paid on rate bills, $1,086 18. 

AOOREOATX XXPCIfSK OF THE BYBTEIC 

The actual capital of moneys invested by the state, and expended by the au- 
thority of law for the maintenance and accommodation of the public schools may 
be thus stated : — 
Productive capital of the school fund, $2/)90,632 41 

Unproductive capital of the school fund is estimated at 175,000 00 

Amoimt invested in school houses, other improvements and real 
estate, 3,739,123 55 

$6,004,795 96 
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If the principal of the incomo from the U. S. depoeite fund, 
9l6d,000 be added as capital, .... 2,750.00000 

Then the capital is . . . . . $8,754,755 96 

The amount invested in school houses is taken from the returns of the mar- 
shals who took the census of the state in 1845. 

Cost of common school buildings, . f^,097,f55 97 

Cost of other improvements, .... 135,362 26 

Cost of real estate, . 606,605 32 

Total cost of buildings, improvements and real estate, $3,739,123 .'^5 

The whole annual expense of our schools may be stated as follows, but nothing 
more than a probable approximation to accuracy is intended in making it 

Interest at 7 per cent, on $3,115,590 55, the cost of school houses, Itc, as re- 
turned by the marshals appointed to take the census, . ^18,091 33 
Fuel for 10,837 districts at $8 for each, . . 86,696 00 
Fees of collectors on $222,218 raised by tax at 3 per cent, 0,666 54 
Fees for collecting $458,127 on rate bills at 5 per cent, . 22,906 35 
Repairs of school nouses average $4 eadh, . . . 44t072 00 
Compensation of town superintendents and town officers, soperrisors 
and town clerk, say, ...... 25,500 00 

County superintendents of common schools, . . . 28,000 00 

Total estimated exoenses, ..... $431,902 22 
Add amount actually expended as ascertained by the returns of 
1844, including for libraries, .... $997,723 92 

Making an aggregate expenditure of, . . ^1 ,429,626 14 

for the support of schools, exclusive of books and stationery for the use of the 
scholars. Divide the above sum by 676,732, the number of scholars instructed, 
and the average cost for each child is $2 lU 

SCHOOL. HOUttES. 

The county superintendents have visited 9,306 school houses during the year 
ending on the Ist of October, 1845 ; 7,560 of which were of framed wood; 567 of 
brick; 510 of stone, and 552 of logs. The number found in good repair was 
3,783 ; in ordinary repair 2,701 ; and in bad repair 2,761. Only 672 were found 
containing two or more rooms, leaving 8,643 with but one room ; 2,641 were 
furnished with suitable play grounds, and 6,462 were entirely destitute of such 
grounds; 2,133 were furnished with a single privy, 1,480 with double privies, 
and 5,1 94 were wholly destitute of this appendage. The number furm'shed with 
suitable and convenient seats, desks, &c., is stated at 3,811 ; and the number not 
so furnished at 6,440. The number provided with projjer means for ventilation 
is 2,950, leaving 6,050 not so provided. Every district in the counties of Kings, 
Monroe and New York, is provided with suitable privies ; while in Allegany 
190 out of 251 districu visited; in Broome 110 out of 156; in Chautauque 228 
out of 309 ; in Chemung 89 out of 122 ; in Columbia 118 out of 182 ; in Frank- 
lin 87 out of 107; in Greene 104 out of 134; in Lewis 96 out of 130; in Putnam 
132 out of 163 ; in Seneca 72 out of 1 1 1 ; in St Lawrence 243 of 329 ; in Steuben 
65 out of 78 ; in Suffolk 76 out of 119 ; in Sullivan 73 out of 87 ; in Tioga 94 
out of 134 ; and in Warren 83 out of 107, are wholly destitute of privies. 

The whole outlay for school houses and their necessary appendages is derived 
from taxes voluntarily imposed by the tax paying inhabitants of the school dis- 
tricts upon themselves in accordance with an uniform rule prescribed for all, 
while about one-fourth part of the annual expenses incurred for the support and 
maintenance of the schools is contributed from the public treasury, and another 
fourth raised by the boards of supervisors in the counties ; the remainder is 
mostly paid by the patrons of the schools. The law inflicts no other penalties 
upon the inhabitants of school districts for refusing or neglecting to provide a 
suitable school room, and to cause a school to be kept a limited time eacn year by 
a competent teacher, than the forfeiture of a sum not equal to one half of the 
annual expense of instruction ; hence every burthen beyond the mere tax raised 
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in thetawna is voluntArily assumed « andUi.^ il ta believed, coniftilutea tbe cliief 
excciUcnco of our dyst^m of education. This itidicaiioni at advaiicemt^nt are 
neither fertile nor doubtful ; and when caUed to tvitnesa tbc fioJiatruetioa of new 
3uid ia many iQ«»nc«« commodious school houses, it Is painful to notice so much 
inflttcntion in providing those appenda^e^ *o necessary to promote the phvsical 
cemfom of thi' )yurig und prott^cttlieir moral aiinsibj lines ayainat the iiitiiAicati' 
expodUftfa vvhich must inevitiiblj happen for the want of cuovementlj arfanged 
pnvioj. 

conDmow or the wintkk ftCHOoijft IS-M'5. 

The whcjle number of districts visjtcd during the winter term was 5345 ; and 
th« aggregate number of pup^^^ ^^ attendance M the time of such visitations 
rcipectivelj, wa* 225,540. The number of pupils engaged in learning the alpba> 
b©t, was 11,376; in spelling, 51,027; in reading, 221, %t5; in aritbmciic, 
in,U75 i in leograpby, 74,7&S; in the use of globes and other scientific appara* 
tus, 1438; mbistorvt 14,161; in English grammar, 49,741; in algebra, 'i.n^Oi 
m geometry, survey ir^ and the higher mathematics, D06; In natural' s -i^. 
7,lU6 ; in mL'ntal phiiosophy, 537 ; in physiology, 1,395; in book-k > j 

in com|JOSitJon, 20,tj01 ; in definitions, 29,368; and in chemistry au< . -.^.ix... *,i)'# 
4,53a* The number of ma]<* teachers employed was 4,751 ; of female teachgTa, 
U0U7; of the former, 151 were under 18 years of age ; 1,052 between 18 and 21 ; 
1,874 t»etwecn 20 and '25; &09 between 25 and 30; and 563 over :iO; of tlie 
latter, 165 wtte under IS ; 521 between 18 and 21 ; 516 between 21 and 25; 242 
between 25 and 30; and S4 upwards of 30* The number of malts who had 
taught, in the whole, for a Jess period than one year, was l,Gu3; and of the 
famaks, 3 IS. The number of the former who had taught in the whole more 
tbaji one year, was 2^011 ; and of the latter, 1,222, The number of male teach- 
ers who had taught the same achool for a period less than one year was 3,213 — 
(ot one year, 710 ; two years, 33U ; and three years, 2'^0. The number of females 
who bad taught tho same achool for a less period than one year was 1^)3— *for 
onejear, 311 ; two years, 110 ; and three years, 10<J, 

The whole number of districts visited was 6,434 ; aggregate number of pupils 
in atlendanc^, 209,802; number in the alphabet, 19,571 ; spelling, 62,830 ; read- 
ing, 193,751; in arithmetic, 117,075; in geography, 69,142; use of globes^ ^c* 
14,406 ; history, 9,094 ; grammar, 3t,'217 ; algebra, l,7Ckj ; geometry and higher 
f&atbematics, 906; in natural philosophy, 5,015; physioloj^y, 2,172 j delinilioiia, 
26,54^; chemistry and astronomy, 4|372; number of male teacherBt 1,229; female 
teachers, 5,918 ; number of male teachers under IS ycM^ of age, 23 j between 18 
and 21 years, 170; between 21 and 25, 401 ; between 25 and 3U, 26S; over 30, 
22S. Number of female teachers under 18 vears of age, l,01iS; between IS and 
21,2,048; between 21 and 25, 1,551; between 25 and 30, 586; over thirty, 238, 
NamWir of male teachers who had taught over one year in any school, SUl ; lew 
than one yeaft 203 ; of the females, 3,157 bad taught over one year^ and 2,209 
less than one year. Number of male teachers who had taught the game scjiool 
less than one year, 510; oue year, 270; two years, 150; three years, 173* Num- 
ber of females who had remained in the same echool less than one year, 3,905 ; 
offie year, 1,0^5 ; two years ^ 333 ; and three years, 157. 

GOMPENIATION OF TEACHI^ItSp 

* Tlie averagie of the wages paid to male leachera during the winter term, wa» 
37 per month, and during the summer, ^14 25, exclusive of board; and the 
-age paid to female teachers during tho former^ was ^7 DO, and for the latter, 
He tX) per month, also eicclusive of hoard. This compensation does not vary 
much from that of the previous year, but ihe average is somewhat lasd than ws« 
paid in the ye^i 1S43, occasioned probably by the employment of a larger num- 
ber of female teachers during the past than in the formerycun It is also betlcTcd 
thai the considerable number of m&les and females under eighteen years of ajgs 
who are employed by the trustees as teachers and for small wagen, tentk tonsid- 
erahly to reauce tbe atefage rate of compensation. The superintetidenC cannot 
believe that the services ol competent teachers are not at this day duly apprecia* 
ted, or that the advantages to he derived from the employment of such orily^ as 
by their zetd and fidelityin the discharge of their important duties, ure not prop> 
«rly estimated by parenta and scbool trustees. Those who " make the busiDeat 
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of teaching a permaneiit profeaaioii,'* should and in moat eases no doubt hate^ 
acquired an education equal to every requirement for thatpnfetnan, and possess 
** an aptness to teach," and a facility to impart instruction to others, which should 
not fail to place them high in public estimation. The yoon^' and talented of 
either sex in the state, should not hesitate to make choice of this as an honorable, 
and in the end, a remunerating profession, and those who hare commenced in 
this career of usefulness, should not doubt of ultimate success. By industry and 
application in their pursuits, and amenity of conduct in their intercourse with 
others they will soon conciliate the public favor, and the competent, faithful and 
zealous instructor will find no cause to complain that his services are not justly 
rewarded. Devotion to duty, excellence of attainments, and correct moral de- 
portment, are qualifications that merit and must receive from parents and the 
patrons of our schools, their warmest commendations and liberal support Those 
parents who have had an opportunity of testing the effect upon tne minds and 
conduct of their children, produced by such teachers, would gladly contribute 
any reasonable sum to secure such services. Parents ever watchful of the pro* 
^ess and best interests of their children, are not unmindful of their improvement 
m the branches of education to which they have been devoted, the unfolding of 
the youthful mind, their propriety of conduct, and desire for advancement. If 
these are the results and the fVuits of the instructors' labor, the proof will be 
evident that more than an equivalent has been rendered for the price of instruc- 
tion paid by the employer. Parents should remember that it is more important 
their children should be correctly and thoroughly instructed in those branches 
of education assigned to them, than a rapid superficial progress can under any 
circumstances be expected to accomplish : that the inquiry with them should be, 
how well has this child been instructed f and not how many studies has he pur- 
sued disregarding all thorough proficiency ? and that in the first instance it is far 
easier to impress truth into the youthful mind, than to eradicate an error once 
fixed there. The teacher must consider how much his own success and his use- 
fulness in his profession depends upon himself. He should also bear in mind 
that he is entrusted with the education of those who may in a short time control 
the destinies of a large and wide spread people, and that, if he faib in duty, he 
commits a moral treason against his country and its institutions. 

MUBIO nt COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In 1843 the aggregate number of pupils, who attended the common schools, 
engaged in the study and practice of^ vocal music in the winter schools was 
10,220 ; in 1S44 the number increased to 47,618 ; and during the year 1845 to 
71,890. In the summer terms of 1843 the number was 17,632 ; in 1844 the num- 
ber had increased to 43,243; and in 1845 to 77,925, or about one-ninth of the 
whole number instructed in the schools. These results afford the most pleasing 
satisfaction at the favorable reception given to an exercise so conducive to health, 
innocent enjoyment and instruction ; and should the ratio of progression continue 
we shall soon see hundreds of thousands of children engaged at proper intervals 
in the «* study and practice of vocal music" in our common schools. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT LlBllA&IE!i. 

The number of volumes in these libraries was on the Ist day of January, 1845, 
1,145,250, there having been an increase during the preceding year of 1 06,854 
volumes. 

The fourth section of the act, chapter 237 of the laws of 1838, appropriated 
annually the sum of fifly-five thousand dollars to be distributed to the support of 
common schools in the manner and upon the conditions that other school moneys 
were by law distributed, but the trustees of school districts were directed to apply 
the sums received by them to the purchase of district libraries for the term of 
three years, (aflerwurds by § 6 of chap. 177, Laws of 1839, extended to five years,) 
and after that time to the purchase of libraries, or for the payment of teachers' 
wuns, in the discretion of the inhabitants of the districts. 

The sixteenth section of the act, chapter 133 of the Laws of 1843, repeals the 
limitation contained in the above section and directs the whole fifty-five thou- 
sand doUars, toge^er with an eKqual sum to be raised in the counties, to be applied 
to the pnrchase of books for district libraries until otherwise directed by law, 
b«t in m district Innng over fifty children between five and sixteen years of lige, 
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ind a library azeeeding one hundred ind twenty-five Tolmnee; or in a district 
numbering fifty children or leas, between the ages aforesaid, and having a library 
exceeding one hundred Tolumes, the inhabitants of such district oualined to vote 
therein, at any special meeting, dul]r notified for the purpose, ana by a majority 
of votes, may direct the appropriation of the whole or any part of the library 
money belonging to such district for the current year, **to the purchase of maps, 
globes, black-boards, or other scientific apparatus for the use of the schools** of 
such districts. 

The whole amount of money received and paid out by the trustees up to the 
1st day of January, 1845, on account of these libraries was $577,648 78, covering 
a period of six years. The average number of books for each library is over one 
hundred, and in many of the strong school districts having the required number 
of volumes, to admit of the diversion to that object, the trustees during the past 
year have in accordance with the provisions of the statute before noticed, applied 
the library money to the purchase ef school apparatus, and it is supposed a more 
extensive application of these means will be made the present, than has been 
during the past year, in procuring these essential aids to the teacher and the 
pupil. 

TKACHSRS* XMBTITCTTKS. 

** Teachers* institutes'* and ** teachers' drills" have been held durinsr the past 
year in nearly thirty counties in the state, and were attended by more than three 
thousand school teachers, for periods varying from two to four and eight weeks 
of continued session. These voluntary associations are rapidly spreading over 
our entire state, and are destined soon to occupy much of the puolic attention. 
An ardent desire for improvement is seated in the minds of professional teach- 
ers ; the ** schoolmaster is abroad" in search after that educational knowledge 
which will qualify him to discharge the important duties of his profession, and 
elevate him and his vocation in public esteem. 

The principal of the state normal school, and the professor of mathematics, 
attended a number of these county *< institutes" dunng the last autumn, and 
several of its graduates and pupils were called upon to preside over their pro* 
ceedings and conduct the courses of instruction pursued in them ; the pertinent 
and instructive lectures of the former, and the eminently successful efforts of the 
latter, have been duly appreciated by the members of the institutes where these 
services were performea, and that appreciation has been manifested in the most 
decided terms of approvsd. 

TRK COMMON sqHOOL, NOT A PAmTT BTTT A STATX TNSTrrUTlON. 

The successful progress and practical results that have hitherto marked the 
steady advance of our common school system, present to the mind of the philan- 
thropic statesman, the patriotic citizen, and tne moralist, a theme for profound 
reflection on the prospects of the future, and of gratefbl recollections of the past 
thirty years. During this time, amidst all the asperities that have marked the 
conflicts of mind with mind on other topics, civil and social, the revolutions of 
political parties, and a material change in the fundamental law of the state, thie 
great and invaluable institution has stood like an ocean rock unharmed and un- 
moved. 

It is an institution of thc stats ; all the powers, however, essential to its suc- 
cessful operation are exercised by the school district electors, on whom it mainly 
acts, and by the local town and district officers elected by the people, but the 
authority to supervise, inspect and visit, extends no further than is necessary to 
produce a uniform and harmonious action in the different counties, towns and 
districts, and to ensure a faithful execution of the law, and preserve the fundi 
appropriated from misapplication and waste ; and in this every parent and every 
tax-payer, whether a patron of the schools or not, has a common as well as an 
individual interest tone protected. 

Many of the provisions of the present system have been in operation for years, 
and should be considered as having received the sanction and approval of the 
popular judgment by long acquiescence, while others more recently engrafted 
upon it, may perhaps be regarded as not having received that consideration, and 
this institution, like every other of our country, must be subjected to " the vol- 
untary action of the people," whom it allecte, and from whom it receivea all iti 
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vitality. Any iostitutioD deriving the meant for its support and aivancement 
from different sources, without any power to enforce the observance of the rules 
prescribed to those who may desire to participate in its benefits, but the forfe ture 
of moneys conditionally offered for acceptance, must necessarily be somewhat 
complex in the arrangement of its details to ensure a proper administration of th« 
law for its governmept, and a faithful application of the funds dedicated to its 
maintenance. Of the amount annually contributed for the support of our com- 
mon schools, more than two-fiflhs is appropriated directly from the two funds set 
apart for that purpose, and from a tax upon the propertjr of those who either can- 
not directly enjoy any of the benefits resulting from their establishment or vol'jn- 
tarily choose not to do so. A gpreat public exigency fully justifies the exercis3 of 
this taxing power, and that exigency demands the most scrupulous application of 
the means thus provided for the attainment of the objects contemplated by the 
imposition of the burthen. The state has as good right to know whether the 
money it contributes to sustain this institution has been faithfully applied and 
expended, as it has to be informed of the manner its canal finances are conducted, 
and to hold all to a rigid accountability. The property holder has aright to ask, 
if this power of taxing is enforced against him, that some legal wall be establish* 
ed to guard against the waste and misapplication of funds which he contributes 
to the welfare of the state. Some complaints are made against the system as 
being too complex. It is believed, however, that these objections will diminish 
as opportunity is afforded to become more intimately acquainted with its varioui 
provisions, and the permanence now riven to the office of trustee, will no doubt 
exert a most salutary tendency towards removing these objections. 

Sach are some of the important statistics and suggestions of this 
valuable report. We missed in its perusal any extended notice of 
the Normal School at Albany ; but this omission is supplied in the 
" Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the State Normal 
jSbAoo/," which we have just received from the kindness of our friend, 
S. S. Randall, Esq. This institution was established under an Act 
of the Legislature of 1844, by which (9,600 was appropriated the 
first year, and $10,000 annually for five years thereafter, and until 
otherwise directed by law, for the support of a '< Normal School for 
the instruction and practice of teachers of common schools, in the 
science of education, and in the art of teaching." It is under the 
supervision, management and direction of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, and the Regents of the University, who act through 
an executive committee of five persons, whose duty it is to make 
^< full and detailed reports of the progress, condition and prospects of 
the school." On each of these points this Report is perfectly satis- 
factory. It proves that the progress of the school has been rapid,— 
that its present condition is highly prosperous, and its prospects of 
future usefulness, all that its best friends can wish. We shall pre- 
sent our readers with copious extracts in the next Extra Journal. 
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The Journal or thc Rhode-Iu.and IivmTUTE or IivsTBUcrioif will be 
published on the Ist and 15th of every month, until a volume is completed bj 
the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pa^es in octavo form : and in ad- 
dition, (h>m time to time, an Extra will be published, containing official circu- 
lars, notices of school meetings, and communications respectinjg individual 
schools, and improvements in education generally ; and one or a series of ** Edtt- 
eatianal Tracts,^ devoted to the discussion of important topics, in some one 
department of popular education. 

The volume, including the Extras and ** Educational Tracts^ wiU consti- 
tute at least three hundred pages, and will be furnished for fifty cents for a single 
copy : or for three dollars for ten copies sent in a single package ; and at the same 
rate for any larger number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Public Schools, Editor. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Business Agent 

Providence, March 16, 1846. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 
We continue our extracts from Tarioas official docnments, showing 
the condition and prospects of public schools in other states, where 
this subject has received, or is now receiving particular attention. 

NEW YORK.— Con/mti«</. 
STATE IfORMAL SCHOOL AT ALBANY. 

Extracts from the Annual *^ Report of the Executive Committee of the 
State Normal School, January, 14, 1846.'' 

BuUding and aeeommodaiians. — In the building which the city of Albany had 
placed at the disposal of the committee, eight rooms have been ntted up for the 
exclusive use of the Normal School, viz : two study rooms, four recitation rooms, 
a lecture room, and one apartment for the library and apparatus. The study 
rooms are provided with comfortable desks and seats, affording accommodation 
for about two hundred pupils. Males and females occupy the same rooms, the 
latter being seated in front, next to the desk of the teacher, while the males are 
placed immediately in the rear of them. Each study room has a clock, which is 
indispensable wherever punctuality is so much insisted on as it is at the Norml 
School. The lecture room is a commodious apartment which will seat tbrss 
hundred and fiftv persons. These eight rooms are in constant use as rseitalkia 
rooms, and are all provided with large black-boards. 

SiaHsOcs thawing the progreet of the seAoo/.— The first term bMtnlDseMI- 
ber ISth, 1844, with twenty-nine (thirteen males and sixteen tnoMm.) |r«*^'** 
and closed March 11th, 1845, with ninety-eight pupils, sixty-ains of wIk-" 
••State Pupils," selected by the County Superintendents, who f#c«4v-^ 
allowance of money, (females $1 25, and males $\ 00,) towards tlM 
the rest were » Volunteers," who were admitted on axamiMlkWi ) 
taition and tha OSS of taxt books frae of expanse. 
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lB£thods> as their own experience had proved to he most nseful. ** Not how 
much, but how well," was one of their mottos, and '• Books are but helps," was 
another. They endeavored to awaken an interest in the aubfeets treated upon, 
while books were regarded only as instruments. Above all, it was kept steadily 
before the minds of the student that he was receiving, that he might a^in dit' 
P^nse; hence the question was so often asked> ** How would you explain that to 
a child?" that it was not unfrequentiy anticipated by the reciter; who would 
«ay, «« If I were teaching a class, I would explain it thus.** 

Much time was spent during the first term upon the common branches — read- 
ing, spellings writing, geography, arithmetic and grammar. For it was soon dis- 
covered) that in the various schools, where these pupils had been educated, 
these branches— the first two especially— had been almost entirely neglected 
for the pursuit of the higher branches. Many had studied philosophy, whose 
spelling was d^eient ; and others had studied algebra, who found it very diffi- 
<nilt to explain intelligibly the mvstery of ^* borrowing ten stnd carrying one** in 
simple subtraction. And yet a large number of these pupils had been engaged 
in teaching the district schools of the state. 

It was therefore believed, that the usefulness of the Normal School would be 
best promoted by at once direcling attention to these little things. Reading and 
speUing became therefore daily exercises, and were conducted with special 
reference to the manner of teaching these branches most thoroughly in district 
schods. 

In teaching reading it was thought of the utmost importance, to break up the 
mechanical mode in which it is too often tau£[ht in the schools. Reading, it 
was believed, had its rules and reasons and principles, as much as any other 
branch of study, and the point sought was to lay hold of these principles and to 
develope them— in other words— to teach reading philosophically, and not me- 
chanically. This was attempted and prosecuted by Mr. Page in the following 
manner. It is well known that there are about /orfy elementary sounds in our 
language. The first step therefore was, to teach every pupil the utterance of 
these sottnds. For this purpose a chart was prepared with much care by the 
Principal, upon which these sounds were indicated by their most common repre^ 
sentatives. After this, the less frequent representatives were explained under 
the name of equivalents. When the students were able to give perect utter- 
ance to the ** simple elements,*' they were next exercised upon a series of com- 
binations of these- elements, until many of the most difficult in our language were 
mastered. Thus words were analyzed into their elements, and the elements 
again combined into words ; and then the whole was applied to the reading les- 
sons. The eflbct upon the tones of the voice, and upon articulation was sp^dily 
obvious to all. When perfect utterance was acquired — the first essential step 
toward good reading or speaking — then the inflections and modulations of the 
voice, pauses and emphasis, quantity and force, in a word, all those nicer varia- 
tions, attention to which make the perfect reader, were not neglected. 

No unimportant part of the instruction in reading, was that devoted to giving 
an ideaoftne best methods of teaching children to read. Here, instruction in 
the elementary sounds at a very early stage of the child*8 progress was earnestly 
urged. 

Spelling was taught to a considerable extent by the use of the slate. It was 
believed that oral speUing had been too much relied on in district schools ; and 
the evil of such exclusive reliance is apparent from the fact, that good oral spell- 
ers frequently commit mistakes, when called on to write. Various methods were 
therefore practised, not only with the view of immediately benefiting^ the pupils, 
but also to furnish.them with the means of securing an interest in this important 
branch of education> when they were called to teach. 

In teaching geography, the great aim was, to fix in the mind of the pupil an 
idea of the shape, extent and eeneral features of a country ; the character of the 
surlace> as level, undulating, hilly or mountainous; the course and extent of the 
mountains, the basins or great reservoirs for the streams of the uplands ; thtf 

Sosition of the cities; the canals, railroads, &c To accomplish this, the ttXI* 
ents were required to draw at home an outline map of the country, d el i n i jH M * 
as far as possible, these general features. And ftxym the instructioo ii^ ^"^ 
which had been imparted, the students execotad this task with 
and even beauty. Then in the dassy th^ were leqwedio # 
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the suae mip upon the black-board, which alter aome practicer ^J ir«« Mt 
to do with despatch. After this, they recited, somewhat in the form of a lectutr 
all the information which they had acquired concerning the history of the oou« 
try, including the form of ^Ternment, language, relicion, laws, customs and 
remarkable events. At this point, the teacher, either by questioninjg; the othet 
pupils, or by his own statements, cprrecied mistakes, or communicated such 
additional information, as he deemed to be important. 

A very thorough course of lectures was aUo delivered by the professor of math* 
ematics, on the use of the globes and on mathematical geography, in whicb 
many of the elementary principles of astronomy were appropriately introduced. 

In commencing the mathematical course, it was thougnt that tkarvugkium' 
alone could secure a pleasant and profitable progress. To gain this, instructioo 
commenced at the fundamental principles of arithmetic. The students were 
required to solve orally and without the aid of a book, all the questions i» 
** Colbum's Intellectual Arithmetic." After the attainment of considerable pro* 
ficiency in this exercise, they were allowed to propose to each other, such ques^ 
tions as involved the principles already acquired. This rave additional intereit 
to the subject of study ; while the brevity and clearness displayed in stating the 
Questions, and the facility and ingenuity in solving them, clearly proved, that 
the students were making not only a thorough but rapid advancement^ 

In teaching written arithmetic, great care was taken that the principles oa^ 
which the riues were grounded, should be fully compr<4iended. To this end, 
the pupils were reauired to go to the black-board, ana taking the position of a 
teacner, to go carefully through the analysis of each topic ; while any member 
of the class was permitted to point out whatever he deemed incorrect or defect- 
ive, and the temporary teacher was called on to defend bis course, or to correct his 
mistake. Thus rigid criticism was encouraf^, and no subject was dismisMdr 
until it was so well understood, that any of the class could act the part of a 
teacher, and explain it at the black-board. Frequently several members of the 
class were called on in succession to elucidate^ the same subject ; thus afibrdin^ 
an opportunity for comparing the relative merits of various methods^. 

The same course was pursued in algebra and geontetry. 

In order to be certain that the instruction vras thorough jfrequent reviews were 
required; and the maxim was continually repeated ** not how much, but how weU." 

After all the elementary studies were thus reviewed, son|e of the higher 
branches were taken up. Among the number were natural philosophy and 
human physiology, besides higher^ arithmetic and algebra, of which mention 
has been alreac^ made. Composition and declamation were also regularly 
attended to. 

Vocal music has been taught elementarily, so as to prepare the pupils for 
teaching it to others in a proper manner. Care has also been taken to femiliarixe 
the students with many of the little songs adapted to childhood, in order that the 
graduates may be able to carry into their schools such music as shall be attractive 
tb the young. 

Drawing, also, it was thought, ought to be taught to all children, no less for 
its direct utility than for the InfTuence it would have in the cultivation of all their 
powers, by disciplining the eye, improving the taste, and by awakening the ob- 
servation both of natural and artificial forms. Besides, a knowledge ofdrawing 
greatly facilitates an instructor's power to teach ; and in the absence of i^paratos, 
it is his only way of addressing the eye. 

Svh Lecture Exerciseg. — ^The course of instruction during the second term 
did not materially differ from that pursued before. Experience of course so^' 
Rested some modifications, and among these was the introduction of what » 
femiliarly called the ** Sub Lecture Exercise.'* Shortly after the middle of the 
term, a demand was made by the county superintendents, for teachers who shoulff 
assist in the county institutes, which were to be convened during the approach- 
ing vacation of the Normal School. In order therefore to prepare the students 
fer this duty, by improving their ability of communicating their knowled^, 
the ** sob lectures*' were introduced. Some fifteen of the more advanced pnpds 



» appointed weekly, who were expected to prepare themselves to elucidate a 
given topic on the following Wednesday. The pupil, in the presence of the 
whole tehool, wis then required to assume the attitude of a teacher, mod by 
neaatof diagnms on the blade-board, frc., to explain, as best he could, the per^ 
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tkular point afsigDed. The lecture of each pupil wu limited to six minutes, 
and when each haid performed his duty, his matter^ manner and style were crit- 
icised by the Principal. The improvement observable from week to week, 
showed this exercise to be one of no small importance. 

Board of huMictian. — David P. Page, Principal. George R. Perkins, A. M., 
Proftatmr of Mathematies. Darwin G. Eaton, Teacher of Mathematics^ Sfc, 
Sumner C. Webb, Teacher of Arithmetic and Geography. iSilas T. Bowen, 
Teacher of Orammar. W. W. Clark, Teacher of JVatural Phiiosophy and 
Chemistry, Elizabeth C. Hance, Teacher of Reading and History. William 
F. Phelps, Permanent Teacher of the Model School. F. I. Ilsley, Teacher of 
Voeml Music. L B. Howard, Teacher of Drawing. 

The number of the pupils having increased so much, a modification of the 
duties of the Principal was imperatively required. A general supervision of the 
teachers is necessary, and this could not be exercised, so long as the Principal 
*ras confined during all the school hours, en^ed in actual teaching. At the 
£rst, necessity required his services in the recitation room, but it was even then 
fieJt to be an evil, which oueht to be corrected as soon as possible. Accordingly 
his duties as an actual teacher have been somewhat lightened, and a portion of 
every day is spent by him, in visiting the classes taught by the assistants. 

butihUe Exercise. — ^In addition to the Wednesday '* sub lectures,** some of 
the more advanced classes spend an hour each week, in what is denominated an 
*• Institute Exercise.** Three or four persons are designated, who having pre- 
pared themselvea, take the place of hutiiute Teachers ; thus a facility is acquired 
tn performing an important service which will be expected of them when they 
graauate. 

Weekly JHscussions. — ^There are also in the school, several associations which 
meet every Saturday, for the purpose of discussing the duties of the teacher, the 
best modes of discipline, and the means of elevating ttie profession of the teacher, 
so that it may become worthv of the public respect ; it is believed that these 
associations are exerting a salutary induence. 

Punctuality and System. — Punctuality is esteemed essential for the teacher, 
who wishes to preserve his own self-respect, ^or to be useful to his pupils ; its 
observance has therefore been earnestly urged upon all, both by precept and 
example ; and the Normal School afibrds an example of the ease with which 
punctuality mayt>e observed in a school, by teachers being punctual themselves. 
The Normal School teachers are never "behind the time.^ 

Success idso in a school depends much upon adherence to system in all its 
arrangements and exercises. The rule of the Normal School is, that there is " a 
time for every {^hing, and every thing must be in its time." 

Discipline. — It was thought best to have few louts. The wish of the Prinei- 
pal, kindly expressed, has been the law of the school, while the good intention 
and ever ready compliance on the part of the pupils, to that wish, has made the 
discipline of the school an honor to teachers and students, and a gratification to 
all wno have witnessed it 

Library . — In the report of last year, it was stated,''* that a donation for an edu- 
cational library hti been made to the Normal School, by the executors of the 
Hon. James Wadsworth, out of certain funds left by that distinguished friend of 
education, to be disbursed in such manner as would best promote the interests 
of the schools of the people.** This valuable donation has been received, and 
composes the principal part of the '* Miscellaneous Library,** which now num« 
i>ers 601 volumes. 

The expense of the school, in the purchase of text books, has also been muck 
lessened by the liberality of publishers. The number of vdumes in the *< Text 
Book Library,*' is 5,005. The number of volumes in both libraries is 5,606. 

Experimental School.^Bwing the secsnd term, an ecperimental school 
was opened, consisting <of forty-five children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years. This school was UugM daring that tewa by the graduating" ''J*-«. who 
went in by turns for that purpose. 

The design of this school is, to afford the Normal pupils an 
the eye of the Principal, to practice ^e methods of teachiiK 
anstructions which tney have received. They spend two 
scbooL The first week, they act ms obstrvers^ and the Jecoi 
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observers, it is their duty to notice closely the mode of discipline, teaching, &c. ; 
also at erery recitation to keep the <' class book," and to mark therein the man- 
ner in which every child recites his lesson. The second week,, the obserTer9> 
become teachers, and new pupil» come in from the Normal School, to take the 
place of observers. 

Uniformity of instruction and goTemment is secsred by the appointment of one 
of the graduatef of the Normal School, as a permanent temeher. It is his duty 
to keep the school well classified and in ^ood order ; to give occasional specimens 
of teaching, and to make soch suggestions to the teachefs as he diall think 
proper. 

It is proposed to open shortly another experimental school, the city 9f Albany 
havinff agreed to pay fjftOO for fitting tip and furnishing the room. Both the 
schools vwU be under the supervision of the «• Permanent TeacA^r," while more 
ample opportunity for practice in teaching will be aflforded to the Normal pupils. 

Hitherto the instruction in the experimental school has been gratuitous, but it 
is the purpose of the committee, hereafter to charge those who are able to pay a 
tuition fee ; thus it is intended,that the schools shall defray their own expenses. 
An idea of the organization and management of this school, may be obtained from 
the ** suggestions in aid of the experimental school.'* 

** The care of this school has been placed under a permanent teacher, whose 
duty it shall be to govern, clMsify and arrange the school according to his best 
judgment 

He is to be aided, in the work of instruction and carrying oat of his plans, by 
two ^ teacheriT and two ^ mntors^ each week ; it being understood that the 
•• visitors'^ of one week shall become the " teaehenT' for the next. 

In order to make this school as useful as possible both to the teachers and the 
taught, the following suggestions are submitted to those who may be called upon 
to take part in its instruction, in the hope that they will be rigidly observed. 

" 1. That you be in the school-room promptly at twenty tmiswttfs htfwre 9 A. M.^ 
every day during your stay in the school, in readiness to attend to any dnties 
that may be assigned you. 

2. That you thoroughly prepare yourselves for your work while here, examine 
every lesson before you meet your classes, and thus be enabled to conduct the 
exercises with animation and interest. 

3. That you take special pains to interest yourselves in behalf of the school ; 
that you study to promote its weUare,as if its prosperity and usefulnessdepended 
entirely upon your own exertions. 

4. liiat you be prepared, during your we^ of service, to present at least one 
" topic exerciu^* of not less than ttve minutes in length. 

5. That you be rigidly thorough in every thing you teach, bearing in mind our 
motto : " not hew much, but how well,** 

6. That your intercourse with the pupils be characterized by kindness and 
calmness, and at the same time by firmness and decision. 

7. That you punctually attend every meeting appointed for the purpose of 
conferring on matters relating to the school. 

8. That while the genera/ direction and government of the school is left with 
the permanent teacher, you consider yourselves responsible for the deportment 
of pupils during class exercises, as well as for their scholarship and progress 
while under your charge. 

9. That all cases of disobedience or misconduct of any kind, be promptly 
reported to the permanent teacher. 

10. That you keep in mind constantly the object for which this school was 
established, and that your own fitness, for the duties of the teacher's responsible 
office, may, in a great measure, be determined by your course of proceeding 
while here." 

The ^visitort^ are expected to keep a faithful record ef the recitatiant and 
deportment of each pupil in the classes they attend, and thus endeavor dorinc 
the week to learn the name and attainments of each scholar. They should 
strive to make themselves quite familiar with all the operations of the school, 
that they mav be the better prepared for the duties of the eeeond week. 

It is dso the duty of the " vieitore,** to regard the deportment of the pupils of 
recess. To this end, it is desirable Uiey should 6c among ^ eehalare, most of 
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698, in ord«r to direct tKeiraporta or to reainiit any noiM ordisctf- 
der, tliM wow Id be iinpropi?? or i»con¥enient to the Norma] SchooL 

TbuaiJ who ffQter tjpon their duties as " msit&ra," are requested carefuity fo 
rtud Ihtfte ma^grstionM during the JirU marnine, and to coaform to them m 
faithful]}' 93 po«iible during their whole stay iniheicbooL" 

Pra»pefts of the JSTormat Bthml.—Bul is ihere a reaaonable prospect l!iat the 
Normal School, q£ an educational ac heme, will be more auccessful than the plans 
which have pfecedcd It? To th)9 it w ajitwercd, that irthe school continues 
under the chtirgo of leacheri, every war lo eompctent as the pre^aent iti&tructom, 
and if fostered by the LeE^i^lature, it cannot faiL And the committee feel justi* 
Ked in ^peukitig atrongly, from the suer^e^ that ha* already crowned the eflbrL 
The TO tods c>f the pupfls have been aroused, and they have labored with moat 
commendable zeal in the ac^uiaitlon of knowledge and of the best mode!* of im- 
paf ting injjirucuon. No one can enter the recitation rooma of the Normal School 
without fetlinjir* that teachers and taught are in eamtsi, that here tlrere ia no 
child*a play Of nearly ail the thirty-four graduates who have gone forth from 
the scho<tl, it may bp affirmed » thai their educational fabric is granite from the 
bflue to the top stone. Antl those who occupy the seata during the present tenn, 
are bus-' ■ ■ - - .! jn quiirrytni^t polishing^ and laying Uie ian*e solid material, 

KotK school in^kes ah strong an impression upon the minds of visit- 

ots^ ^ \ J. of a determined purpose on the part of the students, to get at 

iJie truth upon every subject of study. Implicit faith in the dicta of a teacher it 
not an article in the educational creed of the Normal School, and the jnrtrttetore 
are dointf their Utmost th^t it may never become so* At recitation the pupil has 
the privilege of stating his diflficiilties and doiibts> and even his objections, and 
the subject under consideration is not passed until it is thoroughly sifted. The 
conjmittee watched with deep interest, and not without apprehension, tbi*! 
fGature in the aystera of inslroction of Messrs Pflpe and Perkins, At first thcy 
f^Lied, lest the teachers might, sooner or later, be jdaced in an awkward dilemma, 
and be found wanting on some pointy for nothing is truer, th^n that a person of 
ordinary capacity may iLik a queslionf whieh a wiser man ottgki^ and yet may 
noi be able to answer. But I he committee did not then know the teachers of 
the Normal School aji well as they now do ; and indeed all apprehensinn on this 
point waa dispelled before the close of the firet term. Before leaving this topic. 
It may, however, be well to remark, that the daily ordeal of i|UFStioning through 
which the inatructora and their aasistanta pasajs one, to say the least, to which 
the eicocutire cnmmittee would not like to be exposed. A distinguished o^et 
in one of our colleges, upon his visit to the school, remarked that " it would not 
be tfafe to expose our college professors to such a trial,** and he suggested that 
the privilege of questioning^ ou>|ht to be riiuch curtailed, for there was danger of 
p Lac I n g t h e te ac hi? rs i n an u n p t e a sn n t ] » i >?? i li < > n . But con Aden ee h as so com pi etely 
supplanted fear in the minds of the cummittee, that the suggestion of the profes- 
sor IS not Likely in be soon adopted « 

The couimiitee would therefore state their stronff conviction that this ip^tify- 
injt stfLte of Interest and eflbrt, as ^witnessed in the school, has been caused by the 
€£telittirtiif(hg JVarm at tt^temy fffieirniftf tatritd &ut^ 

And if siuch has been the result of the first year, why may not each succeed- 
ing one witness the same or even greater results ? In the first year of any enter- 
prise, much time is necessarily spent in planning and arranging, but when the 
afrmnfementii have been completed, and the whole time is devoted to the purpo«e 
propMed in the institution, greater reaulls may be confidently expected, than 
could be in its inci|jient slai^es. 

As to the influence %¥hich the school sthallcxert upon the standing of teachers, 
find thecatmc cifeducation, the community mustjud^e. The committee believe, 
however, that Iho^e who are thoroughly trained with reference to teaching, who 
hiive the methoditof teaHiing and the means of eit citing an interest in the young, 
must be more successful tb^in those, who enter the schools without thought, and 
who, hiiv^nFf notliin^ to guide them but a sort of extemporaneous impulse, are 

*rly " " i e i;o wron«f id right, 
lit is 1 .a, that ihe indiffet in^uence of the school will be salutary, 

fheri'i. . . .-.,uwd pupil is employed to teach, there will be a Urge circle of 
other teachers Incitecf to efTorl to be his equals, who otherwise might netet htve 
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been roneed to toy eztraordinury exertioo. A few poor teftdierv, indeed, ooa* 
sciouf of their own inferiority, will be moved to oppoie the echool and denoanoe 
the lystem of instruction, which they cannot hope to emulate ; but the majority 
will desire improvement, and be glad to take the hints which they can gather 
iVom any good example around them. On this point the institutes, which were 
held during the last autumn, may be cited as proof. In several of the counties, 
the graduates of the school officiated by request as teachers. So ftr as heard 
from, their reception was most gratifying. They not only did not excite any 
untoward jealousies, but gained lugely upon the confidence and good wiU of the 
teachers assembled. 

Copif tf Me Dipl&ma of the State Mmnai SeheoL 

Alhany^ JT. F. 184 . 
This certifies that A. B. has been a member of the State Normal Schocd 
months, and that he is judged by the Faculty of the institution to be well qualified 
to engage in the duties of a teacher. 

{ Signed, } /Vmd|pii/> 

TV whmm it may eaneem : 

In consideration of the above certificate, the undersigned, the executiTe com- 
mittee, hereby recommend the said A. B. as a worthy graduate of the State 
Normal School. 

(S'«»^'> lE^eeuihe 

L Committee, 

State iifJVhff York, \ 

Done mtMhany^ 184 . j 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELEVENTH ANIIUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENBEMT OF COMMOll 

SCHOOLS, FOR THE TEAR ENBINO JUNE 3, 1844, p. 57. 

DO. FOR 1845, p. 12. 

The report last cited does not throw much light on the practical 
working of the school system of Pennsylvania, beyond its financial 
statistics. We will however make some extracts from this, and the 
report for 1844, by Mr. M'Clure, which goes more into detail. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THS SCHOOL ST8TSM. 

Every township, ward or borough in the coinmonwealih, not within the city and 
incorporated districts of the coanty of Philadelphia, forms a separate school district, 
except in a few instances where, by special act of the Legislature, a township is 
divided into two districts. Each district has a board of school directors, consisting 
of six members, two of whom are elected annually. The directors are authoriied, 
if they deem it expedient, to divide the district into sub-districts, with power to 
elect a primary committee of three in each, who act as a committee of the board, to 
attend to the local affairs of their respective sub-districts, subject to the orders of the 
board. In wards and boroughs the directors may appoint an inspector, who de- 
votes his attention to the " visitation, inspection, and care of the schools." Neiibsf 
the directors, their treasurer, nor the primary commiueea, receive any pay or emolu- 
ment whatever for their services as such. It will thus be seen, tfalat each distncl 
forms a distinct and independent organiration, lepresented by the board of directors, 
having no connection with the township or county officers; the only other officer 
being the Secretary of the Commonwealth, who is ex-officio Supcrinteodent of 
Comn(K>n Schools. 

Each board of dirfclors is requirfd, by one or more of their number, to visit every 
school within their district at least once in every month, and to cause the result of 
said visit to be entered on the minutes of the board. And on the first Monday of 
June, annually, they are ret^uired to make a if\x>n to the Superinteiident, seuing 
forth the prttgress and condiuon of the schools, the expenses incurnd in maintain- 
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in^ them, toseiber with tueh other information aa may be of use in forming a jost 
estimate of tne value of common schools. ) 

The district reports, which at present constitute the principal, and almost the 
only means of ascertaininjg^ the condition of the schools throughout the state, have 
been pretty generally received. 

CONDmON OP THB SCHOOLS IN 1844-5. 

Number of accepting districts, 1 189. Number of schools, 6,690. Average 
length of school term, four months. Number of teachers, 8,031. Average salaries 
of male teachers per month, 816 47. Average salaries of female teachers per month, 
$9 46. Number of scholars, 397,418. Average number in each school, forty- four. 
Skate appropriation to accepting districts S191,177 10. Amount raised by tax in 
accepting districts $370,774 15. These statistics do not include Philadelphia, 
which were as follows in 1844. 

Schools in Philadelphia. — The city and county of Philadelphia compose one dis- 
trict, known as the first school district. The provisions for general education in 
this district vary considerably from those in the other districts of the state. As in 
the latter, however, the funds for their support are derived from a tax levied in the 
district, and from the state appropriation — and the general regulation of the schools 
is entrusted to persons elected by the people for that purpose. The schools at 
present are in a most flourishing condition. 

The Central High School is an admirable feature in the system, no less for the 
influence it exerts over the primary and secondary schools, than for its superior 
methods of instruction. The hope of admission to this school, which it is known 
depends entirely on his personal meriu, aifords to every boy, rich or poor, in the 
district, a powerful stimulus to un wearied exertion. And at the same time a whole- 
some emulation is kept up among the teachers of these schools as to which shall 
furnish the greatest number of successful candidates. 

The buiklings and public property are all insured ; and the real estate hek) in 
trust by the county of Philadelphia, for public school purposes, including lots, 
buildings furniture, &c. which in many instances has become worth much more 
than the original cost, may be fairly estimated at over $600,000. 

The number of the schools in the district is 217, of which one is the Hi^h School; 
forty-two are grammar schools; nineteen secondary; seventy-eight primary, and 
seventy-seven unclassified. The whole number of teachers, including the profes- 
sors of the High School, is 526, of whom eighty-four are males, and four hundred 
and forty-two females, and the average compensation of each, is $263 27. The 
whole number of scholars is 33,299; of whom 16,964 are males, and 16,335 
females. The aggregate amount paid for tuition is $138,484; the aggregate 
amount for contingent expenses, not including those for real estate and school furni- 
ture, is $6*2,738 96. These two sums divided Ij 33,299, (the whole number of 
scholars^ give the average cost of tuition, $4 lo; average eoat of contingent ex- 
penses, $1 89. 

nieroRY op thb stitb APpaoPRiiTioNS por support op schools. 

A common school fund was first established in this state by the act of April 2d, 
1831. By that act, certain moneys arising from the sale of lands, and other sources, 
were set apart for a common school fund, to be held by the Commonwealth, for the 
use of said fund, at an interest of five per cent. The interest was directed to be 
added to the principal, until the proceeds thereof shouM amount to one hundred 
thousand dollars annually, when the whole was to be applied to the support of 
common schools. 

By the act of April 1st, 1834, seventy- five thousand dollars were ordered to be 
paid out of the school fund for the year 1835, and annually thereafter, to be distrib- 
uted among the several counties tnat should entitle themselves to it under the pro- 
visions of that act. The portion due each county was deposited in the respective 
county treasuries, to be paid out to the accepting districts in each county. The 
appropriation of 1835 was paid to whatever districts- in the county adopted the 
system ; those that refused to adopt thereby forfeiting their share. But under the 
act of June 13th, 1836, the appropriation for thai year, due to the non-accepting 
districts, was to be retained in the county treasury, for their use, for any term not 
exceeding one year, from the 1st of November, 1837. 

By the act of June 13th, 1836, one hundred thousand dollars, in addition to the 
one hundred thousand dollars payable by the United States Bank, were appropria- 
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tad 10 common ftchoolt, foi ike school year of 1837, which was made to commeoce 
on the first Monday of June following^. These two hundred thousand dollars, in- 
stead of beinf deposited in the eountv treasuries, like the appropriations of the two 
preceding y«^^ were to remain in the state treasury, subject to the drafts of the 
Superintendent; and warrants for the payment thereof were to be issued by him in 
fiiTor of such districU as should entitle themselves to the same, by adorning the 
system and levying a school tax not less tkan eqwU io, nor more Man iredle^ their 
portion of tke mfproprimiion under this act. 

The money was thus to be paid to each district, directly out of the state treasury, 
wichout, as befiMe, passtnr through the county treasury. 

By molutaoQ of April 3d, 1837, the sum of $500,000 was appropriated to com- 
iBon schools for ibe year 1^8, to be expended either in building or in defraying 
the expenses oftokion. 

On the lith of April, 1838, the school appropriation was increased to a supa equal 
to one dollar for evoy taxable inhabitant in the Common wealth, and was to increase 
tmaoialty, with the iscreaae of inhabiunte, so as always to ec^ual one dollar per 
taxable, but without any incrsase of taxation above that mentioned in the aa of 
1836. That is, agreeably to the construction heretofore given, however much tlie 
noaber of taxablei miglii increase, the tox should not exceed treble the distria's 
poitMn of $300,000, if that sum were divided among the number of taxables in the 
stase at the time bring ; and a sum eqtuU to that shiare should entitle a distria to 
the stale appropriatioa. 

On tl»»h of September, 181^ the bill appropriating $250,000 to common 
acii oirfs; for thf schoo year 1814, received the signature of the GKovemor, and be- 
caae a law. As the school year, however, had commenced on the first Monday of 
JwK previous, about aeven-eighths of the districts had been paid, under the aaof 
I83t\ at the rate of one dollar per uxable. before the date of the former acL Those 
tha: drew their appropriation between that time and the close of the school year, 
were paid at ttie same rate. This will account for the sum paid this year, being 
greater than what was appropriated — nearly all the districts having been paid 
UKlcr tW ac: of 183S, before that of tbe 29th of September took effect 

Br the ac: of the 31st of May last, the sum ot $sXK),000 was appropriated to 
ciocaaKHi school purposes, for the school year of 1845; and the Superintendent was 
dbe«!;ed u> make the appoctionakent among the accepting districts only, and in such 
a way as not to exceed the sum appropriated. 

Lcvsra or scaoou 
h » custixnarr in many, pedhapa a majority of the districts, when the public 
schiKv^ 2kav t ci.>«nl to opeo a priv«ie or subscnption school, at which most of the 
c^«irra are <aa:i£<ij to a:teftd. In this way the amount of schooling is much 
gmastv liuia a^man la the report, as it is only the period tought in the piblic 
«rkK«Sw cc uoder ibe general system, that is reported by the dirtctora. There is 
aho a cttscixn \n scene pldKca. for the inhabitants of a sub-district to unite the public 
A>ud» w:ili prvAte subdcripeiotts. The amount subscribed is not eiven to the 
t**cher in niJiCton ii> hb usual salary, but united with the aub-diatneifs share of 
tW tax and sc ate apewippriatiMi, thus cnablif)^ u>i^ V^-'^^^ ^€hcHjJ$ lo U kepio[jen 
for a icreksier length «>f uae in thai sub-district. Both tbf ae practices, (lurticularlj 
the *Mi^ ^asc msshmmo.) wouU be highly coinn^ndatib, were there aui danger llwil 
^THi Ve«w-n ike imeteat fob in the scAhools K\t the district at Large. A slfffnuoud 
w>ft s.ki>ttU ana be asnde bT those fovombl^ to the contiiiuance of tt*e schov^ io 
fca«^ an jn»i>uona{ tax WvMd on the whole d f^t i ; , lu the innnncr pr^nEribe] in ibf 
ft>ttn^ ftnKXHS oi'tde act of ISK; the suImI -7i /^ thm consider themad»«* oiijaJili 
as sv^^'n^ Iw iIm supfion of a school will tb^ii 4imre io (fie cro«ilxUdn beiM^ wy« 
tt Wiu KW4ksnMk bm hok addiuooalexpenaa t<i U)e othen. 

BtBEcruiarrT or irrcxmiccKi 
^HiuIaricT in tke atieodanee of the achoUrs i« a depbr^bW c»it 
■ tswa^yAil^a^ with our preaera impcrfoct m \ N of rtportitur W m 

•fowaat»»a»;oikeex:eniofiheeTil,butsu- : 

2^ ukea pUce it will prove a lamentable dft 
•»iK!*a >e» lo tke warn of uniform text boohi • 
■J^* wn\ BO gryvater otwtacle than this inM 
■*^'*^ «>c pmerring dmw**, nnd cunpels hioitl 
• *i'^*^* ^ko^. wkkk, if theattendanie 
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plete, might with equal ease be devoted to a dozen. It is impossible for the pupil to 
make any progress while sufiering such constant interruption. It destroys his 
interest in his studies, dissipates his mind, and disqualifies him for concentrating 
his attention on the subject before him. He must necessarily forget on one day 
what he learnt the preceding — he becomes discouraged on findmg himself unable to 
keep pace with his class — and which is more than all, he learns a habit of irregi»- 
lanty and inattention, which must adhere to him through life, and prove a most 
serious obstacle to his future success. At present 1 see no way of lemedying the 
•vil, except through the united efforts of parents and teachers. 

FBMAI.C TEACBCRS. 

In his last report, the undersigned took occasion to remark on the adyantages 
which females possess over the other sex as instructors of small children, such as 
the schools in summer are generally composed of, and also, that in consequence of 
their expenses for board, ttc. being less, they could afford to teach for a smaller 
salary than men of the same literary qualifications. For these, and other reasons, 
be ventured to recommend their more frequent employment as teachers. He is now 
^tified at being able to state, that the proportion of female teachers is rapidly 
increasing, beine considerably greater, in proportion to the number of male teacb- 
ers, than it was last year. 

OOUMOH SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

It was stated in the last annual report, that there was about to be established in 
Philadelphia, a monthly paper, with the above title, under the editorial care of Prof. 
Hart, principal of the Central High School. The first number of the Journal was 
issued in January last, and its publication has been continued to the present time. 
It has realized all that was anticipated from the high character of its editor, for 
learning and zeal, in the cause of education. As a means for conveying to the pul^ 
lie correct views on the subjectof education—for aiding directors and teachers in the 
performance of their duties, by communicating information connected with the 
schools, which cannot be so readily derived from any other source — and for impart- 
ing valuable suggestions for improvement in every department of education, the 
Journal promises lo be of the greatest utility. 

But it is on account of the aid its general circulation would afford the Superin- 
tendent in the discharge of his official duties, that the Journal deserves special atten- 
tion. The Questions he is repeatedly called upon to answer, by the directors and 
others, in different parts of the Stat^, are very often of the same nature — requiring 
the same answer. Under present circumstances, a separate letter has to be written 
if! answer to each ; and not unfrequently, fifty or a hundred letters are written in the 
course of a year, of precisely the same import. Now, the expense for postaee and 
this laborious correspondence, might be in a great measure dispensed with, if each 
board of directors were in the receipt of a paper like the one here spoken of, which 
the Superintendent mi^ht employ as the channel of his official communications to 
the directors. Instead of being obliged, as at present, to forward a distinct reply, 
as often as the question is proposed, a single answer or decision, when published 
and circulated in this way, amone the several boards of directors, would answer 
every purpose. The Journal wotUd be a valuable auxiliary to the Superintendent 
in various other ways, as a medium for conveyin? notices or directions to the dis- 
tricts, which cannot be done at present, except by letters or printed circulars, for 
each occasion. 

The Periodical thus desenredlj commended to the patronage of the 
Legislature which it did not receive, was discontinued at the close of 
the first volume. The present superintendent has again called atten- 
tion to the subject, with an intimation that Prof. Hart, will resume its 
publication, if sufficient encouragement is offered. We hope this able 
advocate of sound educational progress and reftnrm will be brought 
fresh and strong into the field. 
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The miichief arising from the endless ▼ariety of books used ia our public schools, 
differing^, as they do, in almost every district of the State, was atluded to in the last 
annual report of the Superintendent. It is much desired that some efficient means 
could be adopted to remedy this evil. The introduction into all the schools of the 
same and most approved series of school books, would greatly facilitate the object 
of teachfcrs, and advance the cause of education. Impressed wkh the impoitanoe of 
this measure, the distiDg;uished gentleman wlio preceded the ufldersigned as Super- 
intendent, with much pains, prepared a catalogue of school books, which, in a letter 
addressed to the several boanls of directors, he recommended to be used in the schools. 
In some instances the recommendation has been pursued, but in many of the dis- 
tricts it has not received that attention which its importance deserved. A lamenta- 
ble want of uniformity still prevails, not only in tlie books of the same district, bat 
in those of the same school : affording one of the greatest obstacles the teacher has 
to contend with in the classification and suitable training of his scholars. The 
question yet remains to be answered, how is this evil to be removed 1 It has oocor- 
nd to the Superintendent, and he has been confirmed in his opinion by those with 
whom he has conversed on the subject, that the object ooukl be best accomplished by 
a state oonveniioo of school directors, teachers, aiid friends of education generally. 

STATE SOPCRVISlOtr. 

The visitation of the schools, and those having the management of them, by one 
possessing the authority and intelligence requisite for an efficient performance of 
the duty, it is confidently believed would be attended with results the most beneficial. 
A full and correct knowledge of the progress of the system— of its adaptation to the 
purpose for which it is intended — of its defects and the proper remedies for them, 
cannot be acquired so well in anv other manner as by personal interviews with the 
directors, teachers, and people of the district. By this mode, those having the care 
of the schools can be best directed in the performance of their official duties, contro- 
versies most effectually prevented or settled, and the people stimulated to a harmo- 
nious, intelligent, and energetic action in support of our system of general instruct 

t]4MI. 

Under the present arrangement, by which the Secretary of the Commonwealth is 
alao the Superintendent of Common Schools, it is impracticable for him to visit the 
school districts. His information respecting the condition of the schools, and the 
operation of the system, is almost entirely derived from written correspondence with 
residents of the districts, and from the reports of the directors. These form but un- 
satisfdctory sources of intelligence, and verv inadcouute for the attainment of the end 
desired. Evils the most pernicious in tneir influence on the schools may and 
doubtless do exist, of whicn the Superintendent receives no information. Inatten- 
tion to the provisions of the laws, and misapprehensions of them, occasion difficul- 
ties and errors in the management of both tlie internal and external affairs of the 
schools, which cannot be properly ascertained and corrected by written correspond- 
ence. Where personal visits have been made by the present or former Superin- 
tendent, they have not failed to produce the most favorable effect. 

It is therefore recommended, that so much of the tenth section of the act of 1836, 
as directs that the Secretary of the Commonwealth shall be Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, should be repealed, and that provision should be made for the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent, whose official duties should be con^ned to diose enumera- 
ted in the school laws. By this arrangement, the Superintendent would be enabled 
to devote that time and attention to (he interests of the schools which their impor- 
tance and welfare demand, but which, under present circumstances, the multifanoiis 
business of a double office prevents. 

PROGRESS or THE SYSTEM. 

It appears from the statement here submitted that the schools of the Common- 
wealth are rapidly improving. Better modes of instruction are adopted and 
more capable teachers employed now than formerly. The number of scholars is 
annually increasing. The interest felt by the people in the cause of general 
education is becoming greater. Customs and prejudices that have existed for 
years, and furnished the ^eatest obstacles to the progress of the school system, 
are fast yielding to its benign influence : and districts ^fore hostile, are year after 
year becoming reconciled, and voluntarily adopting its provisions. A knowledge 
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of their beneficial influences, and their happy conformity to the character of our 
citizens, and the principles of our government, secure for them the favor and 
support of the people. The system, with bat little amendment, is well calcula^ 
ted to attain the object for which it was established. Its prosperity and exist- 
ence rest with the Legislature. If, as heretofore, it shall continue to be aided 
and sustained by the fostering care of the Legislature, its progress to perfection 
and permanency cannot be doubted. But should an injudicious economy cause 
it to be neglected, and the support of the State withdrawn from it, but little hope 
can be entertained of the advancement of education in our Commonwealth. 

During the most gloomy period every experienced in the financial concerns of 
the State, she has not failed to extend her aid to the advancement of her school 
system. When less than three years a£o the holders of the permanent loans were 
loudest in their complaints, when the legislative hall was surrounded with do* 
uestic creditors, importunate in their demands f^r payment, when the business 
of the country was prostrated, the revenues of the State greatly diminished, and 
a pecuniary ^oom linng over the affairs of the people and the Commonwealth, 
she still upheld, with an energetic hand, her system of general education. A 
mistaken economv should not, under present circumstances, induce her Legisla- 
ture to withhold this support. Now that the claims of her domestic creditors 
have been satisfied, and her increasing revenues give every assurance of the 
speedy and complete redemption of her character and credit, now that the genial 
sun of prosperity is Ikst dissipating the cloud of embarrassment that enveloped her 
government and her citizens, surely it is not a time for Pennsylvania to give up 
ner prosperous and popular system of common schools, and suffer it to f^l into 
dilapidation and decay. While the governments of other states and countries are 
providing, by liberal appropriations, for the education of their youth, shall it be 
the stiema of the great Keystone State, that she has abandoned her system of 
general instruction, alter having ascertained its excellencies, and the Kiass of her 
citizens have indicated, by their votes and actions, the deep interest they feel for 
its continuance and advancement ? 

Prussia, although despotic in its government, fbrnishes an example worthy of 
imitation, not only in the organization of her public schools, but also in the suc- 
cessful efforts made by her government and people to sustain them under the most 
trying circumstances. Alluding to this. Professor Stevens, in his excellent let- 
ter relating to the schools of Germany, jtc., addressed to a former Superintend- 
ent, says : «* Of all the nations of Europe, Prussia was reduced to the greatest 
extremity by the wars of Napoleon. * * * The system of confiscation went so 
far, that even the revenue from the endowments of schools, of poor-houses, and 
the funds for widows, was diverted into the treasury of France. • ♦ Foreign 
loans were made to meet the exorbitant claims of the conqueror. An aimy must 
be created, bridges re-built, ruined fortifications in ever^ quarter repaired ; and 
so great was the public extremity, that the Prussian ladies, with noble generos- 
ity, sent their ornaments and jewels to supply the royal treasury. Rinn, crosses 
and other ornaments of cast-iron, were given in return to all those who bad made 
this sacrifice. They bore the inscription, * Ich gab gold um eisen,' — (I gave gold 
for iron,)— and such Spartaniewels are much treasured at this day Itv the pos- 
sessors and their families. This state of things lasted till after the ^ War of Lib- 
eration,* in 1813. But it is the pride of Prussia, that at the time of her greatest 
humiliation and distress, she never for a moment lost sight of the work she had 
begun in the improvement of her schools." 

If under sucn circumstances the people of a monarchical government, im- 
pressed with the importance of public education, successfully sustained it, is 
there not great cause to believe that the free citizens of a republic will not per- 
mit much smaller difficulties to compel them to desert their system of publle 
schools ? 

Since the preceding extracts were in type we have received from 
J. J. Barclay, Esq. the « nDenty-sevenih Annual Report of the Com- 
iroUers of the PMu Schools of the aty and County of Phihdei- 
pAto," for the year ending June dOth, 1845— a doenment of 112 
pages. We copy the following statistics : 
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CSrade ind namber of schools. 


Teachers. 


SehoUn. 


High school, 1 


11 


407 


Grammstr, 43 


161 


11,058 


Secondary! 31 


76 


5,732 


Primary, 88 


208 


13,601 


Unclassified^ 78 


OS 


5,867 



Toul 234 554 

Of the scholars, 18,431 are girls, and 18,236 boys; and of iht 
teachers 82 are males, and 472 females. 

The aggregate expenditures for the year, amount to the sum of 
4^7,205 42, of which $180,000 was raised by tax on the city and 
county of Philadelphia. The annual expense, per pupil, of the school 
system is f 5 67, including salaries of teachers, books, stationery, 
printing, Secretary's salary, office expenses ; in fine, every thing but 
the expenditures for school-houses and furniture. 

The salaries of teachers are as follows : In the High School^ the 
Principal receives $2,000 ; four Professors, each $1,350 ; three Pro- 
fiessors, each $1,100, and three Assistants, $650, $250, and $150. 
In Grammar Schools the male Principal receives $900, and the female 
$450 ; and the Assistants, (all of them females,) from $200 to $275. 
In the Secondary Schools, the Principab, (females,) receive $350, 
and the Assistants $200 to $150. In the Primary Schools, the Prin- 
cipals, (all of them females,) receive $250. 

We have read with great interest the " Report of the Principal of 
the High School j'^^ (Professor John S. Hart,) for the term ending Feb- 
ruary 6th, and July 15th, 1845, which occupies nearly forty pages of 
the Appendix. This grade of public schools is too often regarded by 
many in the community with jealousy, as affording special advan* 
tages for only a few professional and wealthy families, or as educa- 
ting the children of industrial classes ahooe the business for which 
the wishes or circumstances of their parents may have destined them. 
To show the actual operation of the school, Professor Hart has pre- 
pared two tables, one showing the occupations of the parents and 
guardians of the pupils admitted to the school, and another showing 
the intended occupation of each pupil who leaves the school by grad- 
uation or otherwise. The 1051 pupils who have been admitted from 
the first opening of the school in October, 1838, to lluly, 1845, are 
registered as belonging to families representing 134 different occupa- 
tions or conditions of life. Among them, there are sixty-five clerks 
and accountants ; fifty-four carpenters ; fifty-five store-keepers ; sixty 
widows ; thirty-one tailors ; twenty-three inn-keepers ; fourteen 
printers ; sixteen blacksmiths ; ten clergymen ; thirty-four laborers ; 
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fire lawyers ; seveDteen physicians ; thirteen seamatresses ; fifty-nine 
merchants ; fourteen machinists ; sixteen teachers ; seven stone-cut- 
ters ; thirty-three grocers, &c. The 112 pnpils admitted in July, 1845, 
came from families representing forty-six different conditions or occu- 
pations of life. Of these forty-six, there were eleven widows : four- 
teen store-keepers ; seven merchants ; six grocers ; six cordwainers ; 
three clerks ; four carpenters ; four manufacturers ; two physicians ; 
one clergyman ; one baker ; one bricklayer ; one broker ; one cabi- 
net-maker ; one cooper ; one dentist ; one lawyer ; two mariners ; 
one millwright ; two physicians ; two stage-drivers ; two tailors ; 
one victualler ; three weavers, &c. &c. 

The 183 pupils who left the High School for the year ending in 
July 1845, are now engaged in thirty-seven difierent occupations. For 
examples, there are two bakers; three blacksmiths; one bookbinder ; 
five bricklayers ; one brickmaker ; fifteen carpenters ; fourteen clerks ; 
three cordwainers; two coopers; five druggists; three engineers; 
three engravers ; three farmers ; four grocers ; two hatters ; two iron- 
founders ; one jeweller ; six machinists ; four lawyers ; seven mari- 
ners ; two printers ; two sailmakers ; fifty-three storekeepers ; ten . 
teachers ; two tinmen, &c. This table shows, that this school is not 
only high in its position at the head of the public schools, and as its 
elevated and extended course of instruction under the ablest and 
highest priced professors, would indicate, but that it is public in the 
best sense of the word, in as much as its advantages are open with- 
out any charge for tuition to pupils of merit, from all classes and 
occupations of society, who are thus well educated for business, 
and not (d>ove it. Prod Hart, remarks *' that the direct advantages 
of the school are reaped chiefly by those whose circumstances would 
otherwise prevent their sons from receiving a good education. I 
would add to the evidence furnished by this table, my own conviction 
derived from a personal knowledge of the pupils for the last three 
years, that more than three fourths of all the pupils of the High 
School, but for its existence, would never have had the means of ac- 
quiring more than a very moderate share^of the lowest rudiments of 
knowledge." ^ 

This report of Prof. Hart presents the results of the examination 
of the applicants for admission into the school, with the name of the 
Grammar School to which the applicants belonged, the number ad- 
mitted and rejected, frx)m each school, thus holding up an unex- 
ceptionable standard by which the different schools can be compared* 

From another table, it appears that the pupils admitted to the High 
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School, have come up regularly through the Primaiyi Secondary and 
Grammar Schools, and that not a few of the most successful appli- 
cants at the most recent examinations have never entered any school 
but the Public School. 

Professor Hart during the past year has successfully organised and 
carried out a course of instruction for the female teachers connected 
with the public schools and the more advanced pupils of the girk' 
Grammar Schools, under the name of Saturday Classes* 

The movement in reference to this matter originated in the desire ebofwn by a 
Urge number of the female teachers of the public schools to have some means of 
this sort for promoting their intellectual improvement The existence of snch a 
desire was manifested by the fact, that a private class of the kind, which, at the 
request of a few of the teachers I had opened at the High School some six months 
previous, at the very inconvenient hours from 12 to 2 o'clock of Saturday, was 
thronged entirely beyond my ability to give them adequate instmction. It was 
believed therefore that 'a plan, which would give more time and more varied 
instruction to such of the teachers of the public schools as inight desire it, would 
have a beneficial influence upon the general tone of public instmctioo. Thii 
could not be done without dispensing with the attendance of the boys on Saturdav 
morning. It was not supposed that the number of teachers attending would 
exceed a hundred, or at the utmost a hundred and fifty, and this numbor would 
not give the Professors full employment It was proposed therefore to fill up the 
classes by admitting a limited number of the more advanced pupils of the Girls* 
Grammar Schools. 

We have frequently recommended something of this kind to 
female teachers of public schools, and to young ladies, who had left 
school and wished to continue their studies, and prepare themseWes 
for the office oft eaching; and for the reasons given by Professor Hart 
in his plan of organization. 

" There can be little doubt too that where the circumstances will permit of 
their attendance, the course might be of essential service to the female teachers, 
and through them to the children with whose instruction they are charged, ^e 
would not then be presented with the singular anomaly of intelligent and well 
educated young women, from the date of their appointment as primary teachers, 
actually retrograding and becoming finally disqualified for promotion, by the 
time their age and experience entitle them to it. On the contrary, the weekly 
exercises on Saturday would perpetually brighten the chain of knowledge, be- 
sides adding gradually to its links. Moreover, this bringing together, periodi- 
cally, the teachers from various schools, would give them invaluable opportuni- 
ties, not now enjoyed, of catching improvements from each other. Experience 
shows that nothing is more disheartening to the teacher, — nothing serves as a 
more effectual damper to all her generous impulses towards improvement, than a 
dreary and unbroken isolation ^om her fellows." 

••••••• 

The result has been, on the whole, satisfactory, though somewhat diflerent 
from that anticipated. There has been less anxiety to attend than was expected 
from the pupils of the Girls* Grammar Schools, and a larger attendance than was 
expected on the part of teachers. Some, it is true, who first entered the classes, 
under the mistaken notion of receiving very extraordinarv advantages, or without 
sufficiently counting the labor and self-denial necessarily connected with their 
deriving any advantage, soon discontinued their attendance. Yet there are many 
on the other hand who, against all discouragements, and through all weathers, 
have attended regularlv throughout the year, with a degree of labor, self-denial, 
and spirit, worthy of all commendation. 
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^>QT vfitcmorediicationpoHJessesmanyadmi rable features. A ny ch ild residii]|p 
"^in an organised district it entjiled to attend the common school^ whether bi« 
fits aie able to pay hi K tuition or not. The law alio provides for oupptym* 
(he children of indigent parents with such books a» th£:y may need. 

Our system of township librartea is an admirable one, and h particularly oda^t- 
cd lo tho wants of townships with a sparse population. It is superior to the dis- 
trict system in as much as it enablcrs the township to purchase a greater number of 
more valuable books, to which, also, each individual of the lownahip isanablcd in 
due time to have acceas. The principal impediment to the usefulneas of thear 
libraries lies in dm circumstance that directors ar« frequently remias in thediaeba^g« 
of their duties. 

Siatuiory prrr vision is also made for the esinblishment of union schools in cities, 
villages : Y setHcd townshipi. fii this munner the advantages of th« 

common the higheil order of aelect schools may be happily combined. 

Without A^ty >>i u\t: juucbiovou^ coniequencea nsulUng from an invidioua diftiino- 
ion. 
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Our University system, with branches in different parts of the state is jiisd)^ 
entitled to the commendation which it has so generally received wherever it is 
known. 

Our common schools, the branches of the University, and the Parent Institation, 
are intimately connected. If properly conducted, the success of each will exert a 
healiliful influence upon both of the others. Each should hold its own appropriate 

{)lace in our system of public instruction, and neither should attempt to do the 
cgitimate work of another. Our system will thus be prosperous and efficient 
Otherwise, it will suffer in all its departments. For example, if a branch attempts 
to do the appropriate work of the common school, and opens wide its doors for the 
reception of scholars in the common English branches, the common schools in the 
vicinity will manifestly be weakened, and sustain sensible loss. The branch itself 
will be injured as tuck, and become a semi-common school. It will hence prepare 
a less number of students for the University than it would otherwise be likelv to 
do. There seems to be a deficiency in the supervision exercised over oar schools— 
particularly our common schools. « « « 

It is beUeved our svstero ot school inspectors might be rendered more efficient, 
and at the same time less expensive. At present, a meeting of the board is neces- 
sary to examine teachers, and indeed, to transact any business. It takes time lo 
assemble the board, and is also attended with expense. When met for the exaiB- 
ination of teachers, generally the person who is regarded as the literary memberof 
the board, conducts the examination chiefly. The certificate is made out and signed 
by all the members of the board. If their action proves to be unwise, each member 
being a minority, the responsibility is thrown upon the other two. Thus one man 
labors, three men are paid for it, and nobody is responsible for what they do. 

It is respectfully suggested that it would be better to elect one inspector in each 
town, pay him for what he does, and hold him responsible for it. 

CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Whole number of school districts reported, . . . 2,095 

r^umber of scholars of all aees, -. . . . 75,770 

Number of scholars under four years, 2,289 ; over eighteen years, 4,289, 6,578 
Number of children in districts reported between four and eighteen years, 90,006 
Number of children in districts who cannot read, write and cipher, 4,578 

The reports represent that 90,006 children, between the ages of four and eighteen 
years, reside in districts in which schools have been taught three months or longer, 
ty Qualified teachers. A greater number of schools have been opened, and more 
scholars have been taught, than in any former year. This view of the subject is 
encouraging to the friends of popular education. In many portions of the state, 
accordinj^ to reports received from School Inspectors, our common schools are pro- 
gressing m improvement, and increasing in nsefulness. It should not bedisguised, 
however, that our schools are not adequate to the wants of a free people. To enioy 
.civil and religious liberty, a people must be educated; not a few of them merely, but 
the tekole people. If we would know, and enjoy our privileges as dtizens of an 
independent and confederate state, we must develop our own intellectual resources. 
If we would perpetuate the blessings of a free "government, we mnst educate oar 
country's youth. Every child in the state, on arriving at the period of his majority, 
should be enabled to read our common language understnndingly, write legibly, and 
compute accounts. Nay, more; he should understand the genius of our govern- 
ment, be an independent thinker, and be thoroughly established in virtue. 

LENGTH OP SCHOOL TERM. 

The general average for the state is five months. The average length of time 
scholars between the ages of four and eighteen years have attended school, is a 
fraction less than four months. Very much is Iq^t by short terms i» school. Itis 
unquestionably true, that scholars will advance twice as much in three months, 
with a good teacher, as they will in two months. Two terms of fbur months each 
will enable a school to make double the progress in a year, that they woukl do in 
two terms of three months each. It would add greaily to the eiSeiency of our 
schools, if the services of good teachers could be secured eight months dining the 
year.^ Where schools are tau^^ht one, or even two short terms, about half of the 
time is required to recover what the scholars have lost during the preceding km; 
vacation. Where schools are kept onen eight months or more during the year, 
with a little attention on the part or parents during the interval between toeoii 
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seholarsmay progress uninterruptedly in their studies during the entire year. They 
would thus be enabled to obtain a better education at the age of fourteen years, 
than under existing circumstances at the age of twenty. Six years of the most 
valuable portion of a child's minority would thus be secured to his parents unbroken. 
Still more: It is far better for cbtldr n to progress uninterruptedly in their studies, 
and complete their scholastic instruction at the age of fourteen, (if their parents ,are 
unable to send them longer,) than to attend school a shorter term each year for a 
ereater number of years. Habit exerts a greater influence upon our success in 
life than most persons are conscious of. Hence the Test importance of early form< 
in^ correct habits of thought and investigation. In the former case, children 
having been accustomed to accomplish what they have undertaken, will, from the 
force of custom, continue to adapt means to the end in view. In the latter case, 
children having been accustomeci to advance slowly, when at all, and to retrograde 
half of the time, will be more apt to fail than succeed in any important undertaking 
in after life. 

INFLDENCE OF PRIVATE OR SELECT 8CB00U. 

In a majority of cases they [private or select schools,] are inferior to our common 
schools, being taught by persons who shrink from the ordeal of an examination 
before the constituted authorities, or who have been rejected by a board of school 
inspectors for mental incapacity or moral obliquity. Even when select schools are 
what the term indicates, they cannot safely be relied upon for the education of 
republican youth. In consequence of the expense, many persons will be unable to 
send their children. But it may be asked, cannot such parents send their children 
Co the common schools'! I answer no. Select schools are the deadliest foes to 
common schools. Many teachers of private schools would gladly engage in pub- 
lic schools provided they were suitably encouraged. They are at heart public 
school men. But the tendency of their schools, notwithstanding, is adverse to the 
interests of common schools. The condition of the common schools in cities, 
villages, or neighborhoods where private schools are numerous, verifies these 
remarks. Take Monroe for example. In this city we have a population of 3,000. 
Our schools consist of a branch of the University, seven select schools, and one 
common school. There are four unorganized 'districts in this city. Children 
residing in either of them are not entitled to attend the common school. Any 
whose parents arc unable to pay their tuition in the select schools arc shutout from 
the means of intellectual culture. The cotKiiiion of the schools and the means of 
instruction in Monroe, with slight modifications, will represent the condition of 
many towns and villages in this slate. A child knocks at the door of a select 
school; if his parents are able to furnish him with books and pay ^10 or $15 a 
year for his tuition, (and there is nothing particularly objectionable in either the 
child or his parents,^ he is allowed to enter ; otherwise he is turned away and suffer- 
ed to famish for the bread of intellectual life. Not so with the common school. It 
is open to all. The chikl of poverty and want, knocking at the door of the com- 
mon school house, finds there an asylum. Provision is made not only for his in- 
struction, but for the necessary supply of books. This is an admirable feoture in 
our common school system, and is alike creditable to the head and heart of him 
with whom it originated. Select schools, then, however good they may be, cannot 
safely be relied upon, because they are not accessible to all. Nothing short of the 
universal spread of well conducted common schools can adequately supply our 
educational wants. 

Again, wliile select schools are aristocratic in their character and tendency, com- 
mon schools ore tnily democratic institutions. In a government like ours, the chil- 
dren of the rich and pour should mingle together from their childhood. In the com- 
mon school they meet on terms of eouality, where both alike depend upon personal 
application and virtuous habits for clisiinction and elevat on. Such an association 
would be mutually advantageous to the chiklren of the rich and the poor. ^ All men 
are created equal, says the immortal declaration of independence. This is the fun- 
damental doctrine of our state and confederate institutions. It should be tavgkt 
practically in the family and the school, as it must be practiced in after life. 

If, however, the sons of the rich have access to the select school, while the sons 
of the poor are taught in the common school, abanefbl distinction is created. The 
former look down upon the latter as their inferiors. They see not the necessity of 
so much study, and gradually contract habits of indolence and efieminacv. The 
intellectual and moral, as well as the physical man sustains loss. At the same 
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time the latter look up to the fonner with enTious emotions. They fed thai injin- 
tice is done them. They either shrink under it, and relax their exertions, or readte 
to rise above their imagined superiors, and as a means of doing so, redouble their 
efforts. In this case the whole man is harmoniously developed. The physkal 
and intellectual energies are strengthened and Quickened. After two or three gen- 
erations, at farthest, their posterity will have cbanged conditions. The history of 
the past corroborates the truth of these remarks. Instances might be cited were it 
not invidious. This is tlie tendency of creating mischievous distinctions in youth. 
Educate the sons of the rich and poor together in the common school, and they 
become permanent friends, and mutually assist each other through life. 

COMPENSATION OP TEACHERS. 

The average wages paid qualified male teachers in the state is 81 1 96 per month, 
and females £i 24, exclusive of board. The hisbest average wag«i per month ia 
any town is $30 24 to male teachers, and S21 31 to females, exclusive of board. 

For such compensation it is not reasonable to expect that a high degree of literary 
attainment coupled with professional skill would be called into service. The wa^ 
and Qualifications of teachers must be proportional. The payment of high salanei 
to inferior teachers will not insure eood schools. The tendency, however, of pay- 
ing higher wages will be to direct the attention of a greater number of persons to the 
f profession of teaching. A competition will thus be created, and Bo<m higher 
iterary atuinmcnts and greater professional skill will be brought into the service. 

Neither will the payment of moderate or low salaries to good teachers neoeaaa- 
rily produce poor schools. It will not, however, lone secure the services of good 
teachers. As is the demand so will be the supply. If a reasonable compensatMB 
is offered for the services of good teachers, young ladies and gentlemen of the Atst 
order of talent will attain the requisite qualifications and clieerfully tax their heit 
capabilities in the interesting though arduous duties of this profession. He who 
can teach a good school can engage with proportionate success in other pnrsatti. 
If he is not reasonably compensated for teaching, he will seek a more lucrative em- 
ployment. It is the opinion of some that a second or third order of intellect is all 
that is desirable to constitute a successful common school teacher. This is evi- 
dently erroneous. It may be all that the present compensation will long retain ii 
the service. But it is not all that its importance claims. As is the teacher so will 
be the school And as are our common schools so will be our future legislators and 
statesmen. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. - 

There is a great variety of school books in use in the schools of nearly every 
township in the state. This variety causes an unnecesary expense to parents; is a 
perplexity to teachers, preventing, as it does, a proper classification of schoJars; 
and is, hence, an impediment in the improvement of our common schools, which 
should be removed as eai'ly as practicable. 

It is not particularly important that the same series of books be used thioughovi 
the state. It would be well, however, for all the schools of a township to uae a 
uniform aeries of books ; and when practicable, for the schools of a county to do sa 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

We have district and township libraries. In the former, the district owns a 
library which circulates exclusively in the district. In the latter, the township 
owns a libitiry, from which each district is entitled to draw books quancrly. 
There are in the sta e, according to the returns, 115 district libraries, containing 
8,460 volumes. There are also 293 township libraries, containing 24,905 volumes. 
The township libraries contain more than seven times as many volumes as the 
district libraries. According to the reports, these libraries are generally well seleel- 
ed^nd in many cases, are eminently useful 

The following is an extract from the report of the board of school inspectors fer 
Cambria, Billsdale county: 

"The character of our township library, so far as our information extends, is 
unexeeptionable, containing nothing of a sectarian character, or of an immoral 
tendency. The circulation, though not as extensive as could be wished, nor aa it 
woaM be under a strict performance of duties by the directors of districts, is nevw* 
thdns, fidr. In some parts of the township, the circulation is very general, avl 
itiiDfliwnoa upon the morals of the inhabitanu plainly peroeptibla. JuTeoile rMd- 
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en manifest a great attaebment to many books contained in the libranr, and the 
many hours heretofore spent in idleness and sports, are now devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; and their progress in the art of reading, is in many instances 
rapid. In those of maturer years and more expanded views, political discussions 
and neighborhood slanders give way, in a great measure, during the long winter 
evenings, to the perusal of works of a higher character in the midst of the family 
circle.'* 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In some of the older counties of the state, there are many very creditable school- 
houses. In the counties more recently settled, and to a considerable extent through- 
out the state, there are many poor and incommodious houses. There is, however, 
a desire, and a determination expressed in many cases, to supply their places with 
better ones. The place where nineteen-twentieths of our youth receive their entire 
scholastic instruaion, should not be overlooked. School -houses are important 
auxiliaries in the great work of education. If they are unpleasantly located, of 
mean architecture, and incommodiously constructed; if they are suffered to become 
and remain filthy ; if they are uncomfortably warmed, and their vital parts are 
literally whittled out ; in short, if they more resemble hovels than ** temples of 
science,'' their tendency will be to lower in the scale of being, to brutalize the 
youth who resort to them for purposes of instruction. 

On the other hand, if they are pleasantly located, comfortably constructed, and 
inviting in their appearance, within and without, their tendency will be to elevaU 
the minds and hearts of both teachers and pupils. 

If there is one house in the district more pleasantly located, more comfortably 
constructed, better warmed, more invitine in its general appearance, and more 
elevating in its influenca than any other, that house should unquestionably be the 
district school-house. 

TEACBXHS' ASSOaATlONS AND EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

There is probably no class of men who can so much improve themselves, and 
increase their usefulness, by forming associations for mutual improvement as 
school teachers. Such associations have, within a few years, been extensively 
formed in different portions of the Union, and especially in New York and New 
England. Their tendency uniformly has been to promote a healthy, social feeling 
among teachers; to magnify, in their own estimation, the great work of educating 
our country's youth; to increase their attachment thereto, und better to prepare 
them for the successftil discharge of their duty as educators. By addresses, rf ports 
and discussions each has been enabled to avail himself of the experience ofoiners; 
and thus all have had an opportunity of improving themselves in the art of teaching. 

Should a call be given for the organization of a College of Teachers in the early 
part of the ensuing summer, 1 am fully satisfied it would be promptly responded to 
from every part of the state. Professors in the University, principals of branches, 
and teachers of common schools, would unitedly engage in so noble an enterprise. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Such a periodical is deemed an indispensable auxiliary to the work of common 
school education in New York and Massachusetts, and other states; and it seems 
to me to be equally important in Michigan. At present we have no efficient 
means of disseminating information on the subject of common schools. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Females are the natural e;uardians of children. Hence the fitness of the general 
custom of employing female teachers to take the charge of summer schools, where 
small children chie^ attend. In visiting schools of small children taught by gen- 
tlemen, I have frequently been reminded of the condition of young children in the 
faaiilico of widowers. Indeed, in visiting the schools of many young ladies, I have 
been reminded of widowers' families, in which the children wereentiusted exclu- 
sively to the care of inexperienced domestics. When children are transferred from 
the family, to the neighborhood or villa^ nursery, would it not be wisdom to con- 
tinue the exercise of maternal supervision over them 1 The eye of the vigilant 
mother is ever quick to discover the wanU of childhood, and her kind heart prrimpts 
her to supply those wanu. In many districu the children of poor parents remain 
at home because their clothes ne^ some attention which it is not convenient for the 
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family to bestow. In such cnses, should a committee of mothers call upon them to 
supply their little wants, and invite them to attend the school, what joy would 
spring up in their hearts. He that gives bread to a starving child, does the work 
of a Christian, but whoever imparts the bread of intellectual life to a famishing 
mindf does an angel's work, and will receive his reward. Who in this world cw 
so appropriately render this interesting service as " man's guardian angel 1" 
Benevolent females are usually modest and unassuming. If the proper authorities 
in tuWDs and districts will mviic their co-operatioa they will cheerfully engage in 
this good work. 

In this coDDectioQ Mr. Mayhew quotes the following resolutioDi 

adopted by the gentlemen at a public meeting held in connectioD 

with a Teachers' Institute of Oneida County, New York. 

" Resolved, That we will forward the cause of common schools, by inTidog the 
ladies of districts to which we severally belong, as we may have opportunity, to 
take such action in the common schools of such distrias as may seem to us that 
they are peculiarly fitted to perform ; and such as we regard as properly belong to 
their own sphere in the social system.^' 

This was followed by another resolution, proposed and adopted by 
the ladies. 

" Resolved^ That if the men, whom we recognize as by the laws of Gkid and 
man, our directors, and to whose superior wisdom we naturally look for guidance, 
shall call us into the field of active labor in common schools, that we will obey the 
call with alacritv, and to the best of our abilities, fulfill such tasks as they may 
judge to be suitable for ns to undertake." 

Both of these resolutions were ably supported by Mrs. Emma Wil- 

lard, of Troy, who was present. We hope soon to publish an address 

by this lady, on the " Relations of Females to the Education of the 

People.'' 



OHIO. 
The first act under which a system of common schools was organ- 
ized in Ohio, was passed February 5, 1825. In 1827, 1829, 1830, 
1831, 1834, 1836 and 1838, the system was the subject of legisla- 
tion. The act of the last date was distinguished by the creation, for 
the first time, of the distinct office of Common School Superintendent. 
During the continuance of this office, the common schools advanced 
in interest and usefulness, with a rapidity hitherto unparalleled. By 
an act of March 23, 1840, the duties required of the State Superin- 
tendent were devolved on the Secretary of State ; whose duty it now 
is to collect information generally in relation to the common schools 
in Ohio, and especially to report the condition and value of all schod 
lands with the amount of the different school funds due to each town- 
ship from lands or interest. We are indebted to Hon. Samuel Gallo- 
way, the present Secretary of Stale, for a copy of the following doc- 
ument, from which we shall make several extracts of general interest. 
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REPORT OP THE SECRETARY OF STATE ON THE CONDITION OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS FOR 1845. 

This document opens with the acknowledgment that the state of 
education in Ohio, is not ^' complimentary to its dignity and reputa- 
tion. Our position, in this respect, is so unenviable and inferior, 
compared with our capabilities, the wants of our people, and the pre- 
eminence of some of our sister states, that an accurate portrait roust 
be unattractive, and humiliating to the pride of all who boast of it as 
the place of their nativity or adoption." 

STATISTICS. 

Whole number of school districts, 5,661 ; fractional, 707. Number of common 
schools, 5,385; number of teachers—male, 3,224, female, 2,095; number of 
scholars enrolled — male, 10,794, female, 8,520; number of scholars in average 
daily attendance — male, 49,166, female, 35,250 ; amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers from public funds — ^male $130,737 88 9, females, $33,178 29 7; amount paid 
teachers from other sources — males, $28,054 S3 5, females, $12,439 06 5; num- 
ber of months common schools have been taught by m^es, 10,453, by females, 
6,404; number of school-houses built, 194; cost of school-houses and repairs, 
$42,1 2b 89 5 ; amount of building fund by tax, $37,360 36 2 ; tax from county 
duplicate, $126,270 67 2 

How imperfect these statistics are, and how far below reality, may be ascer- 
tained by comparing them with the lowest estimate from the only attainable 
data. There are, in the state, by actual enumeration, 712,152 youth between 
the age of four and twenty-one. Not less than 9,000 districts, 12,000 teachers, 
and 175,000 scholars in average daily attendance. 250 school-houses have been 
built, and $60,000 expended m their erection, and for general repairs. 

8CH0OL-HOU8KB. 

It is impossible even to conjecture what is the number or condition of the 
school-houses in Ohio : but it is more than probable that a faithful description 
would embrace a grotesque scenery of broken benches, rocking slabs, brokea 
sashes, absent panes, gaping walls, yawning roofs, and floors bowing with infirm- 
ity, forcibly suggesting FalstafTs account of his regiment: "No eye hath seen 
such scare-crows. There's but a shirt and a half in all my company, and the 
half shirt is two napkins tacked together, and thrown over the shoulders like a 
herald*s coat without sleeves." 

EDUCATION MORE NEGLECTED THAN ANY OTHER STATE INTEREST. 

Our shameful delinquency could be better tolerated if it were permitted in any, 
even the most unimportant branch of state affairs ; then the wretchedness of 
school operations could claim a partnership in the same mantle which shrouded 
other measures, and we would at least possess that insensibility which arises 
from familiarity with the signs and feeling of deterioration ; but this vital in- 
terest is conspicuous in the loneliness of its destitution. Although education 
holds an acknowledged superiority, by the professions of our people, and, in 
intrinsic merit, is unrivaled by any competitor, ^et, it has been exiled from an 
honorable companionship in the family of state interests, and has been thrown 
out like a poor, despised foundling, half clad and half fed, to beg for protection. 
We have claimed to regard it as a paramount topic, and yet our admiring eye has 
been caught by some trifling interest of party or policv, as in the case of the 
astronomer, *« who, while looking at the sun, saw an animal of huge limbs and 
immense bulk rushing up ononeside, and soon overshadowing and darkening iti 
whole surface, which proved to be only a fly crossing the upper lens of hia tele- 
scope." 
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PROSPKCT OP UCPROVBlCBlfT. 

The auspicious omens which appearand urge us onward, are, that in the cities 
of Cincinnati, Clevelai^,and other important points, common schools, under the 
kind influence of philanthropy and an enlightened public spirit, are exhibitiDg 
those rich fruits which alike show the practicability of the scheme, and excite 
others to a participation in similar benebts ; teachers* institutes and associations 
are springing up in many sections, enlisting tlie zeal and activity of men of all 
grades and professions ; greater success in elections favorable to a school tax ; 
more enthusiasm exhibited for the advancement of the cau^e by counter superin- 
tendents, as will appear in the fuller and more interesting communications trans> 
mitted this year, abstracts of which are given in an appendix to this report; and 
more satisfactory statistics than in any previous year since 1839. 

TVITDS FOR PCHOOL PURPOSES. 

There has been distributed in the year 1845, by the apportionment of the 
Auditor, $285,585 78 4, composed of the following items: ^^200,000, state com- 
mon school fund; $11,864 72 8, interest and rents on Virginia military school 
fund; $7,150 06 interest, on United States military school fund; $9,519 54, 
interest on Connecticut Western Reserve school fund ; $57,015 38 6, interest oo 
section sixteen ; $36 07, interest on Moravian school fund. 

If the whole amount produced by these various sources had been equally dis- 
tributed, it would have given between forty and fifty cents to each youth in the 
state between four and twenty-one, and more than twice that amount to those 
who actually avail themselves of these privileges. In addition to the general 
appropriation, it is also provided in section two of the same law which creates 
tne common school fund,that " there shall be annually levied and asseoed, upoQ 
the ad valorem amount of the general list of taxable property in the state, two 
mills on the dollar.*' B^ an amendatory act passed March 1 6, 183t*, it is provided, 
"that the county commissioners of any county, at their discretion, may reduce 
the school tax to be levied and collected in their respective counties, as provided 
for in the second section of the act to which this is an amendment, to any sum 
not less than one mill on the dollar." The later act was unpropitious, as it caused 
a withdrawment of patronage from our educational interests, in their infancy, 
when struggling for life, they needed all the kindness and nourishment which 
parental love could supply. But for the amendment, there would have been 
realized this year, from the tax specified, the sum of $288,320 93, an amount 
which, if combined with the nearly equal sum distributed by the state, would 
have yielded at least $1 50 to each of tliose who attend common schools, and 
consummated the benevolent intention expressed in the law, by furnishing not 
less ** than six months good schooling" to the youth of every district. In other 
states, the provision is embodied in their school laws, requiring the counties to 
raise an amount equal to, if not greater than the amount given by general distri- 
bution. 

The inquiry may here be suggested, is it equitable, as the apportionment is 
equal and for the common welfare, that some counties should meet that bounty 
with a less contribution than others? Were the education of the youth in esch 
county an interest, in its immediate and ultimate consequences, bounded by 
geographical lines, then the use or misimprovement yf a general fund, would be 
a matter exclusively of iheir own concernment- As, however, the connexion is 
so intimate and mutual, that, " if one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it ; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it," ought not each 
to be taxed proportionably to its ability, and benefits received 1 One or two ex- 
amples may be cited in exemplification of these remarks. 

Pickaway county returns as the amount assessed, $2,876 46 ; but a tax of two 
mills on the amount of her taxable property, $2,880,340, ought to yield $5,780 69, 
more than twice the amount rendered. Stark county has also assessed but one 
miU on the dollar, and Warren about the same, whilst Morgan, Pike and other 
counties, have fulfilled the provisions of the original law. Is not the inequality 
produced by the amendment adverse to (he common weal, atid, in an enterprise 
so general and commanding, as "^^ -^«re equally in the blessings, ought they nol 
to bei equally the burthen? * 




WtiC ECairOMY or ^MPIJOYING ^CMA^C TCACHEBi. 

The onlv prRcticabk mod^ by which a grea^ter amount of inatruelion eiin be 
hadf ind for less money. Is by a more gen&ral employment of liemal^ tcii£-.hera. 
It will be seen by the statiatict of this year^ that the amoynt paid lS»^24 male 
teachers* out of public and other fuads»\va»i !i^l58,iyi 72, whilst 2^095 female 
teachers received only |f45,*jl6 36. From this it appeart that each male teacher 
received UriO 25, whilst each female teacher received only #21 82, being lew 
tban one half of the eompensalicm giv^en to the former. Nearly the AameolJler* 
once exists in wages given to male and female teacher*, in New York a«d Con- 
n<3CticLJt. If female leachera of equal mt-rit and qualification can bt: ubtained^ 
the economy oftbe etibatitution for male teachers, whenever it is |iraciicable, 
CKlSinot be doubted. Are they as competent aa rallies? Their literai'V iiuj^ltfii-a- 
dotw must he subjected lo the same scrutiny, and from the unohtruaivtiiutts otthe 
se^, it may be presumed that their real attainmenbi are superior to ihuac which 
will he apparetiti in the emharraasin^ circumstancca ol an enaroinaiion* It is 
probable that they will be better qualified, as the young lady who engages in 
teachings does it with the purpose of making it her exclusive employment until 
a higher engagement calls for her time and devotion. She will conaeiiuently 
acquire an impasaioned aUachment for the lot^ation, accompanied wjth smtable 
qaalificalions, which cannot be attained by one w^ho embarks in the business to 
fill a vacuum In h-s usual employment. 

In moral endowments, her superiority roust be admitted* A distinguished 
teacher and writer, in treating of tb*? moral qualities of a teacher, has justly 
remarked, that " he should be patent, full of hope, of a cheerful spirit, generous^ 
a lover of children, full of benevolence* just, a lover of order, a revcrencer of 
l#od and his laws, conscientious, firm* with a talent to command.'* How admi- 
rably this representation suits the accomplished female teacher ! Who so well 
fitted to husn the lurbulence of passton-^rejstrain the impatience and perwerse- 
ness of unkind temper^ — administer gentle and afrectionate reproof^ and win, by 
meek precept, the wayward to the pleaaantness of wisdom's ways? Whoso qual- 
ified to cultivate the ynung alTectionS| to breathe upon them purity and fervor, to 
fasten them upon fjbji?t.is from which thejc may gather str<Jnplb, and to clothe 
them with a panoply of virtue, which will resist every polluting influence? 
Who 9o well calculated to inspire respect and reverence fnr parental v^ulhority, 
iiociai relations and obi ii^at ions, to unfc4d the beauty and loveliness of moral 
scen^r^, to clothe vice with horror, and virtue with attractivern^ss, and to lead 
the mind, by a contemplation of the motives and realities of a better world, to 
the love and [>ractice of th^se «r»ces which shall be crowned with an eternal 
inheritance ? With these capabilities, and with that aptitude, discrimination 
and tact in the control ofchildren, which character!^ the seat* none are so well 
qUfllifii^das they to assume iheir ^ardianflhip,Badto none is committed arrester 
portion of responsibility « in the eduealion of youth, of both sexes. To this it 
may bo objected, that they are deficient in a talent to command. This would be 
forcible, if the antiquated method were attU in use, of applying instruction by 
the birch* ferule, cowhide, &c» Under that dispensation in which the school- 
house was invested with the scenery and equipments of a dune^ontn strong arm, 
rigid muscles, and still more ri^id feelings, were indispensable for sustaining the 
<ie»potic government of the pedaitOKue. In these latter and hnghler days, it his 
llippily heen discovered, tliAt kindness is more eflecliTe than cruelty, and that 
ifefl possession of the heart and conscience best secures tli© attention and energies 
of tSfie mind* The unanimous testimony of the superintendents and directors of 
schooia, where the eiper hnent has been fully teaied, clearly shows that their 
capacities to command are equal, and that the order, discipline and harmony of 
ihAse icboolsaie superior to those under the direction of the bolder sex. 

mrLiT'SffG^ or pntvATE oa ssLrcr scrools on common schools. 
Unlen our common ichool system be liberally patronised by legislative and 
private Itbermlity. and command td^ .n....(.j,,.,,.p of all classes, the etTccl will be 
disistrous upon the success aod eri .hers and tau|rht. 4Select schools 

spring up on the decay or ruin of * ■ .hook, and distinctions, with their 

unpleasant consequence^?, naturally arises Ik'^radalion must attach to a school 
from which the children of the wealthy and inilucnUal ire withdrawn* It lea«s 
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its prominence in public estimation, and draws no warm circle of expectation 
around it. It cannot even claim the sympathy of a charity school, nor challenge 
patronage for its intrinsic merits, but becomes a half pauperized independency, 
which moves neither in the way of respect, nor of benevolence. 

It does not require the eye of a propnet to foresee how disastrously a separation 
of interest and effort in education must effect the harmony and prosoerity of our 
social condition. The small, low-roofed and weather worn school-house, peep- 
ing from some obscure corner, and the commodious and elegant house at a con- 
SDicuous point, present a contrast indicative of antagonistic elements. As the 
children so differently circumstanced, as thev are in these habitations, wander 
throuieh the streets and meet each other, will not distrust, envy, and jealousy 
burn Fn their young hearts ? Can thcv realize that all men are bom free, equal 
and independent, and that they are joint heirs of the same political inheritance ? 
If these things be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry 7 Is it 
not probable that these causes of alienation will be succeeded by others more 
influential and fatal, and that the flame of hostility kindled in youth will break 
into an angry fire in manhood ? It behooves us all, in a mutual pledge and effort 
of patriotism, to strike from our measures every anti-republican feature and em- 
blem, and to establish a plan of education worthy our name and professions, and 
commensurate with our high destiny and development — a broad, common plat- 
form where the children of the rich and the poor may start together in the career 
of honorable 'competition — where may be practicsdly realized the spirit and 
hopes of those whose blood flowed in a common current for our political redemp- 
tion, and where shall be cultivated a unity and devotedness of feeling and pur- 
pose to be brilliantly illustrated in future life, by an united republican senti- 
ment and action for the interests of a common country. 

TEACHERS AS THET SH0ULJ> BE, AND AS THEY SOMXTOCEa AHE. 

Todischarffc a duty so momentous, what a well assorted union of qutdities is 
necessary ! How apt to tench ouKht ho to be — how familiar with the elements of 
the human constitution, with the depth and purity of human feelings, and with the 
power and variety of mental faculties — how cool in judgment, clear in conscience, 
devoted in heart, and strongs in intelled— how iniimaiely ought he to be acquainted 
with the principles and details of all science and literature embraced in his profes- 
sion — and, especially, how liberally ought he to be endowed with that " wisdom 
which is from above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to le 
entreated, full of mercy and jjood fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.*' 

Elevated and commanding as the talents and attainments of a teacher ought to 
be, one obtains license to leach orthography who replied to the question, spell 
ocean, that there were two ways of spelling it, otion and oshion ; another, who 
spelled i)hilosophv, filosefey ; and another who spelled the common word earthly, 
erthley. Upon others were bestowed the honor of teacher of arithmetic, one of 
whom c/)uld not tell how many cwt. were in a ton ; another who was ignorant of 
the multiplication tabic, and another wlio could not tell the cost of nine cords of 
wood, at$I 37j per cord. Another w«s licensed to teach geography who, in 
reply to the question, how is Virginia bounded? answered, by Tennessee on the 
north, and Maryland on the east. These are but a few of many specimens com- 
municated by friends of education, as evidences of the kind and amount of qualifi- 
cations tolerated in some sections of our country. 

PLAN FOR ELEVATING THE QUALIFICATION OP TEACHERS. 

1. By impressing upon the public mind its necessity. This subject challenges 
the attention and interest ofthose who control the pulpit, the press, and all who, by 
their prominence in talent and station, can utter awakening truths to the mass of 
their fellow citizens. A strong j)ervading excitement is needed to bieakthe torpor 
which has settled upon the public mind. 

2. By a rig d examination. This is a necessary pre- requisite for procuring a 
change in public sentiment. It is certainly better for the cause of education, and 
consequently better for the interests of the people, to reject, than to license unwor- 
thy applic4ints. If the citizens of a district cannot obtain an incompetent man, for 
whose services ihey petition, their nec»»8sities will compel them to obtain a better 
teacher, although for a larger price and a shorter time. 

A severe scrutiny of qualifications will not be less beneficial to avpHcanls, It is 
within our knowl(^ge, as proof upon this point, that one School Examiner in one 
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of our coundes, by his fidelity and strictneis, revolutionized the character of teach- 
ers. One, too, who has risen from a transient unpopularity, resulting from what 
was deemed severity, to an abiding confidence in the affections of that people. 

3. By Teachers' Associations. It is gratifying to record the fact, that in many 
portions of our dtate, these unfailing indications of the advance of education are in 
successful operation. Within the past year, in some of our Western Reserve 
counties, a decided impulse, with encouraging results, has been eiven to the move- 
ment. It is easy to anticipate the beneficial influence of such measures upon 
teachers, schools and public sentiment. • ♦ He must be a respectable teacher 
who can assume a conspicuous participation in the duties and exercises of such 
meetings, and it is plain that distinctions won there will constitute his general repu- 
tation. The common sentiment that the occupation of the teacher is an inferior 
one, repels talents and attaiments from the vocation. A man will not voluntarily 
seek a situation where he will be subjected to inferiority. A single convention, 
with its array of talent, respectability and intelligent action, will dislodge such an 
opinion from any community, and plant in its stead a fervent respect fur the dignity 
and honor of tha calling. 

NECESSITY OP THOROUGH SUPERVISION — COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Your attention is again solicited to a consideration of the importance of creating 
the office of County Superintendent. The developments or the past year, the 
recorded experience and testimony of the intelligent and judicious, and a more 
thorough scrutiny of the intrinsic merits of the proposed plan, concur in strength- 
ening the conviction expressed in the last year's report, ** That the most etfica- 
cious means which can be adopted at the present crisis, is the erection of the office 
of County Superintendent." 

All must agree that the merits of the educational affairs of f<ny county are equal, 
if not paramount to any other interest, and yet were other objects visited with the 
same indifference, they would perish. Were there not more salutary measures for 
regulating the roads and highways of our counties, than exist for managing and 
superintending common schools, or were the commissioners invested with no higher 
power on this subject than that with which our county auditors are clothed in regard 
to schools, the people would soon clamor for a change. Did grand jurors make no 
fuller presentment, or institute no more searching inquiry into the crime of any 
county than is made or instituted in reference to educational wants, that co-ordinate 
power in our courts would be regarded as a nuisance, and villainy would stalk 
unrestrained. In all other matters obligation is created, responsibility imposed, 
and the punctual and full discharge of duty enforced by appropriate sanctions and 
penalties, whilst this, which ought to be the central and superior object, is lefl to 
the uncertainty of expediency or caprice. 

A summary of the topics which would appropriately be embraced in the sphere 
of a superintendent's labors, will show the importance of the office. They would 
be the introduction of uniform systems of teaching, suitable textbooks and methods 
of instruction, school- houses, their exterio: and interior arrangement, school teach- 
ers, their ex imination and qualifications, consuUing and advising with directors 
and other officers, and examining schools and classes, delivering public addresses, 
making annual report to the State Superintendent, embracing the number of pupils 
attending school at the time of visitation ;• the number of classes in each school, the 
number of scholars in each class, the ages and compensation of teachers, and the 
length of time they have taught ; the qualifications of teachers, the mode of leach- 
ing, government and discipline of schools. 

One of the most desirable influences which can be exerted by this class of officers, 
is, that of exciting an intense enthusiasm in the cause of education among parents 
and children. A zealous and successful advocate of a cause which appeals so 
strongly to the best and purest feelings, must make his ministrations effective in 
brr^nk'!! - t^e .-.T^.Ti>y which has seized the public mind. Let one, inspired with the 
excellence of his mission, and with an abiding, practical, intelligent conviction of 
its surpassing importance, visit and call together parents and guardians of youth ; 
spread before them, at the fireside and in the congregation, those facts, arguments 
and illustrations with which he will abound, and a decided, favorable interest must 
be enkindled. This effect will certainly be attained, if he can verify the success of 
his efforts — if he can array before them, as evidences and seals of his opinions, 
those living illustrations which will appear in the school-house, and the family, by 
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which will be exemplified the sarprieing and delightful efiects of improfed modet 
ofeducaiion. 

That a county superintendency is neither novel nor unwise, is abundantly ex- 
emplified in the past and present condition of the common schools in the state of 
New York. • ♦ ♦ To their efforts is to be attributed, to a irtrj great extent, 
the revolution in public sentiment, by which the district school, from being the 
object of general aversion and reproach, begins to attract the attention and regard 
of af* 
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THfi IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO OBIO. 



As citizens of Ohio, we are pledged to the subject and cause of education, by the 
declaration und acts of our fathers. In the third act of the ordinance of IWT, is the 
sentiment, ** religion, morality and knowlfdee being necessary to good govern- 
ment, schools and the metins of education shall forever be encouraged." This de- 
claration is reaffirmed in our bill of rights, " but religion, morality and knowledge 
being essentially necessary to good government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means ofeducaiion shall forever be encouraged by legislative pro* 
vision, not inconsistent with the rights of conscience." 

Our venerable sires, with their characteristic wisdom, rfigarded " schools and 
the means of education," as the proper basis upon which could securely sund the 
pillars of good government. Our practice exhibits that we have preferred an&tker 
foundation^ in canals, turnpikes and railroads. 7"*^^ contemplated person with 
its inalienable rights, as the highest object of care, and government as the visible 
manifestation of enlightened minds and cultivated hearts. We have madepropeity 
the absorbing interest, and iu protection and advancement the chief end of^ legisla- 
tion. Their broad eye compassed the wants of all. Our restricted vision has em- 
braced the few. As the result of an abandonment of their benevolent purposes, 
and an aposiacy, in practice, from our faith, there are now between 40 and 50,000 
citizens of Ohio, over twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write, (12,000 
of whom, at least, are exercising all the privileges and lights of freemen,) and not 
less than 150,000 children, between the ages of four and twenty, entirely illiterate. 
To those who recognize that sentiment, to which the true patriot's heart moil 
joyously consents — the capability of man for self government — the great numberof 
the uneducated ought to furnish matter for grave reflection. To the subject of a 
despotism, ignorance is bliss, but knowledge is the life-blood of a sovereign people. 
Said a distinguished philosopher, " to send an uneducated child into the world, is 
to defraud community of u benefactor, and bequeath them a nuisance ;" and said a 
no less distinguished politician of our country, " a well instructed people aUnu can 
be a permanently free people." 

This is the practical question to be solved : Shall the vast multitude of youth in 
our land, our kindred in blood and the inheritance of liberty, now sunk in ignor- 
ance, be supplied with those means of education by which they shall be elevated to 
the dignity of American freemen — their moral and intellectual nature be fully devel- 
oped— their varied relations and responsibilities be fully appreciated and honorably 
discharged ; or shall they be cast ofi from our sympathies and communion, and left 
to grovel in moral and mental debasement—possessing no check for the fury of 
passion, no control over raging appetites — no guard against the power of tempta- 
tion — no conscience alive to the power and influence of truth, and no guide to pres- 
ent duty or eternal destiny. With this alternative, no one can mistake the path of 
duty. Economy, policy, safety, honor, all concur in pressing the admonition of 
Jefferson, " make a crusade against ignorance, establish and improve the law for 
educating the people." Better :o shut out (he lij^ht from their eyes, the air from 
their lungs, or seal the fountains of water and fire, than to rob them of those moral 
and intellectual elements which alone can qualify them for the high position of free- 
men. Far better to pay taxes which will rise like vapors to descend in refreshing 
showers, than to build jails, penitentiaries and alms-houses, to relieve wr^chedness 
and punish crime, which a wholesome education might haveprevented. 

There is no truth better established by the providence of God, and the history of 
our world, than this— that all legislation which recognizes the equality of man, 
protects him from the oporessiun cf selfishness and unjust power, and encourages 
the development of the noblest powers with which God has endowed him, will be 
crowned wiih the highest results of peace, happiness and prosperity ; whilst every 
system of policy, marked by paitiality and injustice, and calculated to lepreastM 
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f^m^fom a»piriiiga of bumanilf ^ will be visHed by a fknrM retribution of inbuU- 

tijon «iui wrath, 

*' Wr»siii!l li8V(»jud^tnfn£ here ; tliflt we btu l^ach 
Bloody inatf«Aition», whkh beiog^ iiiu;srliiT re«urii 
Tfv jjliignie Uii; iorenLor ; ibis tf^eri-hiiinlifd justit^e 
Commt(%6% tlir? ii]^cdieni» of the poiaoued ch^Uce 
To our own Up*.** 

TEACHE&i* IPfmTUTKU. 

This new ageticy of school ImproFement was introducetl into Ohio 
under the auspices of Judge Lane,atid other geullemen of Snndusky, 
and the immediate instruclbti of Mr- Town, of New Yoik, and of 
A* D. Lordj Principal of the Western Reserve Teachers^ Seminary, 
at Kirtland, Lake County, Ohio* We have before us a '* Caialogut 
afihc Baard of Instruciwn and Stadcnis^* of two ItistituteSj one 
held in SepLember, at Sandusky City, numbering 103 students^ and 
the other at Chardon, Geauga County, numbering HO teachers. 
Both contain resolutions by the teachers, acknowledging the bene5t# 
they had received, and highly approving the plan of the Institutes, 
Arrangements have been made for future Hessions* 

Since the above was in type, we liave received a letter from Mr 
Lord, of Kirtland, from which we make the following extract. 

The re:pfylar course of instruclion at Sand uaky embraced t—*3 lessons or lecturei 
oti the elementary 50und»i spelling and punctuation of the Etvglisb Language ; 
4 do* in reading, grammatical and rbetorical ; 5 do, in Tovvn's analysis ofderiv- 
itife word^; lOdo. in Engliati Grammar^ parsing, ^c ; tl do. in Geographj 
and the sci&Dco of Government ; 3 do. on the uao of tbe globes in teaching ; 12 do, 
in written and 4 in mental arithtn^tiii ; S do. m Monsuration and the elements 
of geometry ; 3 do. in Mental Phiioaophj 

In addition to thaaa, numorou^i informjd teeturei were giren, on teaching Hii^ 
tory and Chronology, Declamation, Composition, tc. and on the best methods of 
toaching and governing siihooU. There were ako eight public discussions of 
important questions, and eigtit public l(k;turc9 by tli« membera of the Board of 
Instruction, and other invited gentlemen. 

The Geauga Co. Teacher's Institute, was assembled by the County Ethicational 
Society. The course of instruction pursued was simtlaT to that udotil^at San- 
dusky, though more ayfltematic in some respects. In the Introdnctory^i^ifess 
it wts staled, that ** it was our object to give the greatest amount of valull4e» 
practical instruction, in the rnostay^tematic form, and in the least possible time!^" 
Wc had tbo heat attention frum all the members of the class at both places, and 
it is seldom, probably, that such intelligent assemblies are congregated in thii 
or any other section of the union. It was said at both places, that the best, the 
m^Bt enterprising ttnd efficietit ttaehert in the whole vicini^ were there j and 
the friends of education goTierally feel confident, that if Institutes are sustained* 
the poorer cli^i fi£ teiichcrs will be driven from the employment altogftther. 

Our (Lake) Coonty Common School Society is quite active. An agent has 
b^en empUyed during the past winter Fto visit the schools of the County, and 
make a thorDugb examination into their condition, &c. His report will soon be 
published. 

coimoif SCHOOLS ijf cmcorztATL 
The common schools of Cincinnati will compare favorably with 
those in most of our eastern cities. From the *^ M/teenth Annual 
B^QFt of the Trmttes and Visitort <tf Common Sch&aUi to ike CUjf 
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Council of Cincinnati, for the year ending June 30, 1844,** it appears 
that there were 8,248 different pupils coDoected with the schools 
daring the year, with an average attendance of about 4,000. The 
annual expenses for instruction and contingencies amount to about 
$34,000. Of this sum, $25,000 were raised by tax. In addition to 
the day schools of different grades, there are German schools^ in 
which 753 children of German parentage receive instruction in both 
English and German ; and Evening schools^ for the instruction of 
those young persons over twelve years of age, who are prevented 
from attending the day common schools of the city. The following 
extract is from a Report of a Committee of the City Council. 

The common branches of an English education are thoroughly taught in all 
the departments, and in each of the schools classes of the more advanced schol- 
ars are taught in the higher branches of a liberal English education. The Ger- 
man English Schools are increasing in usefulness, and fully realize all that was 
expected from them by the most sanguine friends of the system. It will be seen 
by reference to the report that gratuitous instruction has been flirnithed to a num- 
ber of the more advanced pupils in the science of Book Kecpins, and also in the 
French language, by competent instructors. Music has also been successfully 
tauehtby Professor Colburn,in most of the schools. 

Your Committee are fully of the opinion that by the zeal and ener^ manifest- 
ed by both Trustees and Teachers, the Schools will become, and are m fact now, 
the Pride of the City, and emphatically the People*s Colleges. 

We have also received the *• Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Visiters of the Common Schools,'' in Portsmouth, presented 
November 20, 1845 ; from which it appears that the public schools 
are divided into different grades, and are in a prosperous and improv- 
ing condition. 



SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

By the last will and testament of James Smithson, of London, in 
the kinpk>m of Great Britain, the Government of the United States 
wa^^iftade the trustee of the whole of his property, for founding at 
Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, of an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. 
Of this property, there was paid into the treasury of the United 
States, on the first of September, 1838, the sum of five hundred and 
fifteen thousand one hundred and sixty-nine dollars, ($515,169) upon 
which there will have accrued in interest the sum of two hundred 
and forty-two thousand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars, 
($242,129) on the 1st of July, 1846. Various plans have been pro- 
posed by committees of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives, for the action of Congress, with regard to this noble bequest ; 
but amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the absorbing and exact- 
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lAg claims of other interests, the peaceful and unobtrusive cause of 
universal education has been thrust aside, and the government thus 
far has done nothing beyond accepting the trust and receiving the 
money. Our attention has been recently called to this subject, by a 
document from the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, chairman of a *< select 
conmiittee of the House of Representatives, on the Smithsonian Be- 
quest,'' to establish an institution which shall carry out the design 
of the large minded testator. We have not had time to examine the 
details of the bill before us, or to compare its provisions with those 
which have been before submitted. We perceive that it appropriates 
the interest which has accrued up to the 1st of July, 1846, to the 
erection of suitable buildings for the reception of objects of natural 
history, of a library, a gallery of art, lecture rooms, &c. ; and the 
enclosing and preparing suitable grounds ; and that the six per cent, 
interest on the amount of said trust fund be hereafter appropriated to 
the perpetual maintenance and support of the institution* The insti- 
tution is to be conducted by a board of managers, to consist of the 
Vice President, and Chief Justice of the United States, the Mayor of 
the city of Washington, three members of the Senate, and three 
members of the House of Representatives, together with six other 
persons, other than members of Congress, two of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the National Institute, resident in Washington. There is to 
be a professor of agriculture, horticulture and rural economy, who 
shall have charge of a botanical garden, and institute experiments 
to determine the utility and advantage of new modes and instrumentt 
of culture, and the introduction of new fruits, plants and vegetables, 
into the United States. Our attention was particularly attracted to 
the following sections. 

Sec. 7. And whereas the most effectual mode of promoting the general difl\i* 
sion of knowledge is by judiciously conducted common schools, to the establish* 
ment of which throughout the Union, much aid will be afforded by improving 
and perfecting the common school system of the country, and by elevating the 
standard of qualification for common school teachers : and whereas knowledge 
may be essentially increased among men by instituting scientific researches, andf 
generally, by spreading among the people a taste for science and the arts — 

Be it further enacted, That the board of managers shall establish a normal 
branch of the institution, by appointing some suitable person as nrofessor of com- 
mon school instruction, with such other professors, chiefly of^ the more useful 
sciences and arts» as may be necessary for such a thorough, scientific, and liberal 
course of instruction as ma^ be adapted to qualify young persons as teachers of 
common schools, and to give to otneis a knowleage of an improved common 
school system ; and also, when desired, to qualify students as teachers or profes- 
sors of the more important branches of natural science. And the board of^mana* 
gers may authorize thp professors of the institution to grant to such of its students 
as may desire it, after suitable examination, certificates of qualification as com- 
mon school teachers, and also as teachers or professors in various branches of 
science ; they may also employ able men to lecture upon useful subjects, ao4 
shall fix the compensation of such lecturers and professors : Provided, hawevert 
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That there shall not be established, in connection with the inftitiition,any achool 
of law, or medicine, or divinity, nor any professorship of ancient Ungniges. 
And the said managers shall make, from the interest of said fund, an approprit* 
tion, not exceeding an average of ten thousand dollars annually, for the gnidmA 
formation of a library, composed of valuable works pertaining to all departments 
of human knowledge. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That it shall be competent for the board 
of managers to cause to be printed and published periodically or occasionally 
essays, pamphlets, magazines, or other brief works or productions for the diasem* 
ination of information among the people, especially works in popular form on 
agriculture and its latest improvements^ on the sciences and the aid they bring 
to labor, manuals explanatory of the best systems of common school instmctioii, 
and generally tracts illustrative of objects of elementary science, and treatises oo 
history, natural and civil, chemistry, astronomy, or any other department of use- 
ful knowledge ; also, they may prepare sets of illustrations, specimens, appan* 
tus, and school books, suited for primary schools. 

We intended to have submitted some remarks on the importanoe 

of a National Normal School at Washington, and on the {U'acticabil- 

ity of enlarging the plan recommended by the Committee of the House, 

so as to embrace more of the plan of a National Library, so eloqcent- 

ly advocated by Hon. Rufus Choate, in the Senate, in 1845. Bat we 

must defer our remarks to another opportunity. 

ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
We would remind the School Committees of the several Towns, 
that the Annual Meeting of School Districts for the choice of Trustees 
and other officers mtist take place in May, and that notice of the 
time, place and object of holding the first meeting of any district, 
must be given by the Committee of the Town to which such district 
belongs. The requirement of the law as to the manner of giving 
notice, will be found in Section xii of the " Act relating to PubKe 
Schoohj'^ passed June 27, 1845, which is printed in the Journal rf 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, No. 9. At the request of 
many committee-men, we shall issue in the course of the month, a 
Circular^ in which we shall aim to set forth in detail, the mode of 
proceeding in the organization of school districts. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

We shall close our notice of the progress of education in other 
states, by extracts from the 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Com* 
necticutfor 1846. 

This document makes a pamphlet of two hundred pages, and be- 
sides the Report of the Superintendent (Hon. Seth P. Beers, who is 
also Commissioner of the School Fund,) contains an abstract of the 
statistical information returned by the school visitors, and extracts 
from the reports of the same committees on the condition and improve- 
ment of the common schools in their respective towns. In the ap- 
pendix there is printed the Essay, by Rev. Noah Porter, jr., which 
received the premium of 9100, offered by James M. Bunce, Esq., of 
Hartford, << for the best Essay on the improvement of the Common 
Schools of Connecticut,^^ We hope to be able to send a copy of this 
Essay to the subscribers of the Journal. 

From the extracts which follow, it will be seen, that the common 
schools of Connecticut labor under the same class of evils, which are 
known to exist in Rhode Island, and that the same remedies for them 
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are suggessed in Connecticut, which are already in operation in thia 
State. We have no hesitation in saying, that Rhode Island, by con- 
tinuing in steady and vigorous operation the measures which have 
been prosecuted thus far, will have, in five years, a better system of 
public instruction in tvery town^ than Connecticut ever had, or ever 
will have, unless great changes is the present organization and ad- 
ministration of her system are made. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

According to the enumeratioQ taken in August 1845, as re- 
turned to the office of the Comptroller by the comnMttees of the 
several school societies, there are in the State 85,275 children 
between the ages of 4 and 16 years, the ordinary but not exclu- 
sive subjects of Common School instruction. These children are 
distributed through 144 towns, which are divided into 215 school 
societies, and these are a^ain Subdivided into 1644 school districts. 

Although made the depositories of the United States surplus 
fund, one-half of the annual income of which fund is by law ap- 
propriated to the support of Common Schools, the towns as such 
have not been recognized in the organization of our school sys- 
tem since 1796. Since that date, and particularly since 1800, 
the general supervision of the schools has been exercised by 
school societies, whose territorial limits are sometimes co-exten- 
sive with the limits of the towns whose name they bear, but 
more frequently embrace only portions of a town, and sometimes 
parts of two or more towns. The local management of the 
schools, by the act of 1839, passed into the immediate care of the 
inhabitants of school districts, which were by that act clothed 
with new powers for this purpose. 

The 1644 school districts differ from each other in respect to 
territorial extent, population, wealth, and particularly in the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 4 and 16 years, which de- 
cides practically, in most cases, the ability of the district to main- 
tain a school, as the number of children between the above aces 
constitutes the basis on which the income of the School Fond 19 
apportioned among the school districts. By reference to the ap- 
pendix, (document B.) it will be seen that while there is an 
average of 51 children to each of the 1644 districts, there are 41 
districts with an aggregate of only 189 children, or an average 
less than 5 children to each district, and 96 districts with an 
aggregate of over 23,000 children, or an average of more than 
240 cnildren to each district. 

The following is a condensed view of the condition of the 
Common Schools in 175 school societies, including 1351 dis- 
tricts, as presented in the reports of the school visitors. 

Tbe aTenf;e attendance or children of all ages in the Comaioa 
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Schools in the summer of 1845 was 43,748| and in the winter of 
1845-6 was 34,725. The whole number of children between 
the ages of 4 and 16 in the same societies was 71,196. Making 
due allowance for the attendance of children of 4 years of age 
and under, in the summer, and those over 16 years of age, in the 
winter, the returns would show that a little more than one-half 
the children upon whom the school money is drawn, attend the 
Common Schools in winter, and less than that number attend in 
the summer. 

The number of children of all ages, in the same societies, who 
attend private schools of different grades, is 6,402. 

The number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, in 100 
societies, returned as in no school public or private, during the 
year, was 4,345. Most of this number, it is presumed, have at- 
tended school in former years, and others it is to be hoped will 
attend hereailer. 

The average length of time the schools were kept, is returned 
as four months and one-quarter in winter, and four months and 
two-thirds in summer, or for a period of about nine months during 
the year. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the 1,351 districts 
in the winter schools was 1,413; or 1,075 males, and 338 fe- 
males* 

The whole number of teachers employed in the summer schools 
was 1,300; or 123 males, and 1,177 females. 

The average monthly wages paid to male teachers was $15,42, 
and to female teachers $6,86, exclusive of board. The average 
wages paid to male teachers in the country districts would be re* 
duced by excluding from the computation the wages paid to male 
teachers in the cities and lai^e villages. 

Of 1 ,085 teachers, 91 1 are returned as *^ boarding round** among 
the families of the scholars, and 174 as boarding themselves. 

Out of 1 ,200 school houses respecting which any information is 
given, 74 are returned as in very ^ooJ condition ; 512 as in good 
condition ; 344 in ordinary condition ; 169 in bad condition ; and 
101 in very bad condition. 

In 304 districts, 80 of the school houses are returned as bcinff 
provided with necessary out-houses, and 224 are unorovided. 
Those which are provided, are returned as in a very oad con- 
dition. 

In 151 school societies, from whicK returns have been made on 
this point, there are upwards of 215 different authors or text 
books in the several studies pursued, viz: 

10 in spelling, 92 in reading, 3 dictionaries, 30 in arithmetic, 18 
in geography, 19 history, 14 in ^ammar, 6 in natural philosophy, 2 
in chemistry, 2 in geometry, 2 in mental philosophy, & in aslroD; 
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omy, 5 in algebra, 3 in surveying, 1 in botany, 4 in book-keeping, 
2 in rhetoric. 

In 25 societies, the school visitors have recommended certain 
books to be used whenever new books are to be purchased, and 
in 33 societies a list of books has been adopted to the exclu»on of 
all others. 

The school houses are generally supplied with black-boards; 
and to some extent with globes ; 992 of the former, and 46 of the 
latter being returned. 

In 82 societies the official visitation of the schools was per- 
formed by a sub-committee of one or two persons, and in these 
societies the schools have been visited according to law, once near 
the opening of the school, and again near its close. From these 
societies the returns are ^enerail^ more full, and are accompa- 
nied with suggestions which are evidently the result of much obser- 
vation and reflection on the condition of the schools. Experience 
has shown that the business of school supervision faithfully per- 
formed, requires time, experience and intelligence, and that it 
will not be faithfully performed generally unless those who de- 
vote the time are compensated. 

The extent to which parents visit the schools where their chil- 
dren attend, cannot be presented in a statistical summary. The 
practice varies in different societies, and more in different districts 
of the same society ; but not in any district or society does the 
practice prevail to the extent which the prosperity of the schools 
require. 

Taking the foregoing returns from 175 societies as the basis of 
an estimate for the forty-three societies (Document £,) from 
which no reports have been received, the following may be re- 
garded as an approximation to the present condition of the Com- 
mon Schools in the State. 

Population in 1840, 309,978 

Capital of School Fund, •2,070,055 

Annual Dividend, 119,384 

Number of towns, 144 

" school societies, 215 

'< school districts, 1644 

" children over four and under sixteen years 

of age, 85,275 

Average attendance of scholars of all ages in common 
schools in summer, 41,572 

Average attendance of scholars of all ages in common 
schools in winter, 52,400 

Estimated number who were four years and under, in 
summer schools, 1,600 

Estimated number who were over sixteen years of age, 
in winter schools, . . . , , \ 5,500 
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Nomber of scholars of all ages Id private schools of 

different grades, 10,000 

Number of children over four and under sixteen, in no 

school, public or private, in summer or winter, . . 8,000 

Length of schools in summer and winter, in months, from 8 to 9 

Teachers employed in summer — male, . . . .149 

" *« *« female, . . . 1,423 

" " in winter— male, .... 1,300 

" « « female, ... 408 

Monthly wages paid to teachers — pale, • $15 42 

*« « " " female, . . $6 86 

Number of districts in which teachers board round, • 1,500 

" <* " board themselves 

or are boarded by district at one place, . . . 145 

Number of school districts unfurnished with school-houses, 50 

Number of school-houses, 1,600 

in very good condition, • 100 

good, . . • . 769 

ordinary, .... 472 

in bad condition, . • . 232 

very bad, • . . . 127 

supplied with necessary 

out-buildings, , . . 437 

not supplied, . . • 1,163 

supplied with black-boards, 1,360 

" " •* " globes, . . 66 

The following is a summary of the defects as preseiifted by the 

school visitors, in the operation of our school system, and the rem" 

edies proposed by them, in their reports to the Superintendent ; 

extracts from which are hereto appended. 

First — ^The apathy of parents and the public generally, as man- 
ifested in not visiting the schools, and attending school meetings, 
when school committees are to be appointed, and appropriations 
voted for teachers, school-houses, apparatus, &c. 
The remedies proposed by them are — 

1. A regular system of reports as to the condition of the 
schools and their improvement, both to the school society and 
the State, printed and circulated widely among parents and 
school officers. 

2. Lectures and discussions by school officers and others, on 
topics connected with the method of instruction and discipline, 
school-houses, books, apparatus, and above all, the qualifications 
of a good teacher. 

3. The circulation of Educational Tracts. 

4. The publication of a Common School JoumaT. 

Second — The employment of cheap, instead of well-qualified 
teachers. 

To supply this want, the following remedies are by them pf 
posed. 
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1. The establishment, by the State, of one or more Normal 
schools for the practical training of such youne men and young 
women, as show the requisite native talent and tact, to the best 
methods of school government and instruction. 

2. The holding of Teftchers' Institutes or Conventions for one 
or two weeks in the spring and autumn, where young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers may have an opportunity to review their stud- 
ies, and receive, practical instruction from older and experienced 
teachers. 

3. An association of the teachers of a town or county, for an 
evening or a day, or a longer time, for discussions and lectures on 
topics relating to their profession. 

4. A more thorough system of examination of all candidates to 
teach, by a senatorial district, or county Board of Examination. 

5. A system of visitation, by a county or senatorial district 
board, and a faithful report , ex|>osing poor teachers, and naming 
with commendation those teachers who are faithful and success- 
ful. 

6. Higher wages. 

TAirrf— The constant change of teachers from summer to win- 
ter, and from winter to summer. 

The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. Higher compensation, to induce good teachers to remain 
in the same place. 

2. A cla/ssification of the schools, so as to have occasion for a 
smaller number of male teachers in the higher department, and a 
larger number of female teachers in the primary schools, for the 
year round. 

Fourth — The want of better school-rooms, and better out-door 
accommodations. 

The remedies which they propose are, 

1. An exposure, in faithful reports and lectures, of the injury 
done to the health, morals, manners and intellect of scholars and 
teachers, by the present neglect. 

2. The erecting and fitting up of a few model school-houses^ 
yards, &c. in each county. 

Fifth — The want of uniformity of books. 
The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. The appointment of a state committee to examine all the 
books before the public, and recommend the best. 

2. The appointment of a state committee to prescribe the best 
books, and make it the condition to the enjoyment of the public 
moneys, that these books and no others, shall be used in the 
schools. 

3. The prescribirtg, by the school visitors, of such regulations 
as shall tend to a uniformity in all the schools of the same 
society. 
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Sixth — The irregular attendance of children at school 
The remedies they propose are, 

1. The distribution of tiie moneys to the districts according to 
the amount of attendance in each, so as to make it the interest of 
parents and districts to see that the children are regular. 

2. Securing the co-operation of parents. 

Seventh — An unwillingness on the part of districts, school soci- 
eties and towns, to raise money by tax for the compensation of 
teachers, payment of school visitors, and building and repairing of 
school-houses. 

The remedies proposed are, 

1. The agitation of the subject by lectures and reports. 

2. The apportionment and payment of the dividends of the 
School fund to such societies and districts only, as will raise a 
specific sum by tax, and keep the schools in a school-house ap- 
proved by the school visitors. 

Eighth— The inability of small districts to maintain a good 
schooT-house, and employ a good teacher, for a sufficient length 
of time. 

The remedies they propose are, 

L To assist the small districts by a larger distributive share of 
school money. 

2. To abolish all small districts, where it can be done without 
serious inconvenience. 

3. The more extensive employment, by such districts, of female 
teachers, in winter as well as in summer. 

^inth — The want of a more thorough system of supervision, 
that there may be a greater uniformitv and vigor in carrying out 
the provisions of the School Act, in different districts; and a sense 
of responsibility to the Legislature, for the manner in which the 
large amount received from the State is expended. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. The appointment of a- Commissioner, whose sole business it 
shall be to visit schools, deliver addresses, confer with school 
committees, circulate information, furnish plans of school-houses, 
and submit a detailed report of the condition of the schools annu- 
ally. 

2. The establishment of a Board of Education, with a member 
for each County, and with power to appoint a Secretary, who 
shall devote his whole time to these duties. 

3. The appointment of an officer for each County, or Senato- 
rial district, to visit the schools within his limits, and report to the 
Legislature, or the State Superintendent. 

4. The appointment of a single officer for each town or school 
society, to have the 8uper\'ision of the schools in that town or 
society. 

TcTUh — The existence of numerous private schools of tht 
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1 . The establishment, by the State, of one or more Normal 
schools for the practical training of such young men and young 
women, as show the requisite native talent and tact» to the best 
methods of school government and instruction. 

2. The holding of Teftchers' Institutes or Conventions for one 
or two weeks in the spring and autumn, where young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers may have an opportunity to review their stud- 
ies, and receive. practical instruction from older and experienced 
teachers. 

3. An association of the teachers of a town or county, for an 
evening or a day, or a longer time, for discussions and lectures on 
topics relating to their profession. 

4. A more thorough system of examination of all candidates to 
teach, by a senatorial district, or county Board of Examination. 

5. A system of visitation, by a county or senatorial district 
board, and a faithful report, exposing poor teachers, and naming 
with commendation those teachers who are faithful and success- 
ful. 

6. Higher wages. 

TAiVrf— The constant change of teachers from summer to win- 
ter, and from winter to summer. 
The remedies proposed by them are, 

1 . Higher compensation, to induce good teachers to remain 
in the same place. 

2. A clarification of the schools, so as to have occasion for a 
smaller number of male teachers in the higher department, and a 
larger number of female teachers in the primary schools, for the 
year round. 

Fourth — The want of better school-rooms, and better out-door 
accommodations. 

The remedies which they propose are, 

1. An exposure, in faithful reports and lectures, of the injury 
done to the health, morals, manners and intellect of scholars and 
teachers, by the present neglect. 

2. The erecting and fitting up of a few model school-housesi 
yards, &c. in each county. 

Fifth — The want of uniformity of books. 
The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. The appointment of a state committee to examine all the 
books before the public, and recommend the best. 

2. The appointment of a state committee to prescribe the best 
books, and make it the condition to the enjoyment of the public 
moneys, that these books and no others, shall be used in the 
schools. 

3. The prescribirtg, by the school visitors, of such regulations 
as shall tend to a uniformity in all the schools of the same 
society. 
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Sixtft — The irregular attendance of children at school. 
The remedies they propose are, 

1. The distribution of tlie moneys to the districts according to 
the amount of attendance in each, so as to make it the interest of 
parents and districts to see that the children are regular. 

2. Securing the co-operation of parents. 

SeveiUh — An unwillingness on the part of districts, school soci- 
eties and towns, to raise money by tax for the compensation of 
teachers, payment of school visitors, and building and repairing of 
school-houses. 

The remedies proposed are, 

1. The agitation of the subject by lectures and reports. 

2. The apportionment and payment of the dividends of the 
School fund to such societies and districts only, as will raise a 
specific sum by tax, and keep the schools in a school-house ap- 
proved by the school visitors. 

Eiffhth— The inability of small districts to maintain a good 
school-house, and employ a good teacher, for a sufficient length 
of time. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. To assist the small districts by a larger distributive share of 
school money. 

2. To abolish all small districts, where it can be done without 
serious inconvenience. 

3. The more extensive employment, by such districts, of female 
teachers, in winter as well as in summer. 

^inth — The want of a more thorough system of supervision, 
that there may be a greater uniformity and vigor in carrying out 
the provisions of the School Act, in di^rent districts; and a sense 
of responsibility to the legislature, for the manner in which the 
iar£e amount received from the State is expended. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. The appointment of a- Commissioner, whose sole business it 
shall be to visit schools, deliver addresses, confer with school 
committees, circulate information, funiish plans of school-houses, 
and submit a detailed report of the condition of the schools annu- 
ally. 

2. The establishment of a Board of Education, with a member 
for each County, and with power to appoint a Secretary, who 
shall devote his whole time to these duties. 

3. The appointment of an officer for each County, or Senato- 
rial district, to visit the schools within his limits, and report to the 
LfCgislature, or the State Superintendent. 

4. The appointment of a single officer for each town or school 
society, to have the supervision of the schools in that town or 
society. 

Tenth — The existence of numerous private schools of the same 
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The undersized earnestly recommend that proviaioo be made by 
law, whereby districts neglecting to farnish suitable school-houses, 
can be compelled to furnish the same. Let it be made the duty of 
the county commissioners, upon the petition of a certain number of 
inhabitants in any one district, to view the premises in person, to 
order such alterations and repairs ; or the building of a new house if 
they deem it best ; and ]et them be invested with full power to carry 
it into full effect, and to assess the costs and expense of such repairs, 
or building upon the inhabitants of the district. — Pomfrei Second 
School Soeieiy. 

Of the nine school-houses in this society, not one is really what 
they all ought to be, for the morals, health and intellectual im- 
provement of the pupils. Four of them are considered tolerably 
good, having one out-building, the other five are hardly passable. 
The desks in most or all of them are where they never oiight to 
be, against the sides of the room and against one end, and with 
few exceptions, all of a height, with poor accomnKxlations for 
loose clothes, hats, &c. — all located on or near some highway ; 
no plaV-ground attached to any of them, except the highway. — 
East iiaddam School Society. 

TEACHERS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Many of the teachers are stupid, ignorant changlings, who teach 
school simply because they prefer that to chopping wood at the same 
price. The districts want the cheapest. The first question is, how 
cheap will you teach ? The committee asks no more, but turns him 
over to the examining committee. 

Here is one of these teachers from whom I received the following 
letter, verbatim et literatim, dfc. In answer to a question which his 
letter does not begin to touch, he writes, 

'*The school district No. — The time that has binn taught for 
this winter past, is five monts. The number of schollars that has 
binn to this school is 24 in number, School district No " &c. 

I did not examine that man, nor will I tell you who did license 
him, but there is something wrong when such a loggerhead is com- 
missioned ** to teach the young idea how to shooV^ — it will shoot 
wrong. — Ridgejield School Society. 

That there are defects, glaring and palpable, we think cannot be 
denied. The first we would mention, is the manner in which the 
public money is distributed to the districts. By the present method, 
a small district receives a mere pittance, inadequate to pay a teacher 
fitted for his business, the wages which he may command in a more 
favorable location. Such districts, seeing their neighbors enjoy a 
school without paying any thing for it, think themselves entitled to 
the same immunity. Though it is a fatal delusion, they think not of 
the consequences. They hire a teacher to compare with their share 
of the public funds ; and when he is presented for examination, they 
beg that he may not be examined thoroughly, for fear he may not be 
qualified to receive a certificate of approbation. When such teach- 
ers are brought forward, we frequently hear the committee-man of 
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the district say, *' He'll do well enough for us — our school is small— 
if be don't pass, we shall have to iiire somebody else and pay him 
great wages.*' And in many cases, committees listen to these ap- 
peals, allowing the candidate to assume the important station of 
teacher, who is unqualified and had better be any where else than in 
a school-house. — Brooklyn School Society » 

Perhaps one of the greatest defects in our common school system 
is to be found in the fact, that we are almost entirely destitute of 
teachers who are qualiBed for this important work. It may be 
thought by you, gentlemen, that this is not correct ; but we venture 
to say that if you could go through our country and visit our schools 
(as one of the committee has) you would become convinced of 
the fact ; nay more, that in very many instances the money we re- 
ceive was wasted completely. 

You may ask, gentlemen, why we let such persons teach our 
schools? and the answer is plain, we can get no other, and we must 
have a school. And now for the remedy — and we can think of no 
plan so likely to succeed as to establish a school for teachers in every 
county in the State, where teachers could become in every sense 
qualified for the work. 

It would at first, probably, need some aid from the state but if 
rightly conducted they would be able to support themselves in a 
short time. Something of this kind must be had if we wish our 
schools to flourish, for it cannot be expected that persons can teach 
that which they do not know. And we are not advancing. We 
ask you, gentlemen, to turn your attention to what is doing in the 
State of New York ; see her Normal schools sending out her hun- 
dreds of young men, qualihid, calculating, not like our country 
teachers, to get into a school house some three or four months in the 
winter to raise some of the needful and think no more about it till 
winter again, but teachers who are to make teachmg their business^ 
Look again to her district libraries, sending forth a vast amount of 
knowledge into many a family. See Massachusetts with her i^ystem 
of schools, and can it be said with truth, that they are not getting the 
start of us? and shall it so be said of *'Old Connecticut," our 
state, the land of intelligence. Let us but get teachers into our 
schools who are fitted for every part of their important work and 
it would soon produce a new era in their existence. We have, 
gentlemen, deliberately come to the conclusion that if we had not as 
much public money as we now have, and each parent had to furnish 
an equal amount with that received from the state, we should not so 
often hear the complaint — «* Our school has done us no good." 
" The money has been thrown away," when perhaps they have never 
visited the school, or know nothing about it only what their chil- 
dren tell them ; but this is often enough Litrhfeld School Soriettf. 

The great difficulty with regard to teachers who have been em- 
ployed in this society, is not that they were not qualified ia point of 
literary attainments, for it has been the aim of the various boards of 
school visitors for years to elevate the standard of qualifications re- 
quired of teachers, and they have also acted with a commendable 
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degree of independence in rejecting those who were not qualified ; 
but they are deficient in the best methods of instruction, and of com- 
municating what they know. They have never been educated for 
the business ; different teachers having different systems. 

The visitors cannot but express their conviction of the necessity of 
some institution under the care of the state, deigned to prepare 
teachers for their arduous and responsible stations in our €k>mDK>n 
Schools. — Ahington School Society. 

The establbhment of two or more Normal schools with model 
schools attached, and after a sufiicient supply of teachers are thus 
provided, a requisition that none shall be employed but such as have 
received a certificate authenticated by a proper seal from the princi- 
pil of a Normal school. — Stonington School Society. 

PARENTAL AND PUBLIC INTEREST. 

The great thing needed is a deeper interest in behalf of the subject 
pervading the mass of the community. Only let every parent in the 
state become suitably impressed with the magnitude and importance 
of this great work, and it would infuse new life into the whole sys- 
tem. District and school society meetings would be fully attended ; 
old and wretchedly bad school-houses would be supplanted by those 
that are new and good ; all the schools would be supplied with the 
necessary apparatus and libraries ; good teachers would be sought 
after and employed, rather than cheap ones ; short schools would be 
lengthened, and a general and punctual attendance of the scholars se- 
cured. Now legislation can do little more than prepare the frame- 
work ; it cannot breathe into it the breath of life ; nor give to its 
great heart those strong and powerful pulsations, which alone can 
send life and heat and vigor to its remotest extremities. He who 
shall devise a method by which to galvanize the torpid mass of the 
community on this subject, will become a benefactor of his race. The 
remedy needed is one that will strike at the seat of the disease. If 
the fountain be pure, the streams which flow from it will be pure. 
Could an agent of the right stamp be obtained to visit all our school 
societies, and lecture upon the subject, great good we believe would 
result from his labors. The establishment of Normal Schools, and 
Teacher's Institutes, would also be highly advantageous. — Wood- 
stock Third School Society. 

This indifference on the part of parents, is an evil of great magni- 
tude. It indicates that a low estimate is put upon the value of our 
schools. No other business is so neglected, especially where doUars 
and cents are concerned. Every thing is placed above the school. 
Where there should be the most care and attention, there is the 
least. The visits of parents to the school, are calculated to assist 
the teacher, and enliven the scholar. When a youth finds that be is 
frequently brought under the parental eye in the school- house, by 
the constitution of our natures, we may expect that it will have a 
happy effect. It serves to restrain the turbulent, and encourage the 
well disposed. 

One cause for this criminal neglect, we think may be traced to the 
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aal! expenditure of money which is now required, directly Tfom the 
Lirse* The aim of n brge majority or the diMrlcts. ia^ to m^ke as 
iiich as possible of the public money. This, costing no lubor ar 
effbri, R free gift, is counted orhtile vahe. 'I'hey care Jsllle how it 
fifl expended, if ihey can get their J^chooliug free. This is perhaps 
Inph Judgment ; but when we see how grudgingly a echool lux ie 
pili in very many instancef, it oertainly must be acknowledged tn 
have some force* We befieve that if each town wm required to raise 
an equal amount, or a sum bearing a proportion to the public money, 
an ineretised interest would be at once manifested. This tax should 
be levied ss is the town tax, on the polls and property. — Brooklj^n 
Sehmi Society. 

fn our opinion, too much reliance is placed upon the school 
fund as the educator of the children. Parents give their children 
'over fnio the hands of the State* to be educated, without giving 
themselves any, or very little concern about it, unless it be to 
keep the expenses within the limits of the receipts* Hence, we 
believe, their want of interest, and hence the employment of un- 
qualified teachers* If the rn-incy wero given to the districts on 
condition of ihetr raising as much more, we think this difficulty 
mi^ht in part be remedied, — Wateriomn School Societt^. 

The detects in the operation of the present Fund system , in thit 
place J and in others in which we have been conversant ivith schools, 
for twenty-five years^ appear to us as foUov^'s: — the result is often 
no schooli in the small districts which need them most, the parents 
not having it generally in their power to sustain irrivate instructora. 
And when the small districts sustain teachers, they feel obliged to 
sustain the very cheapest that can bear an examination* I remember 
a case when the candidate did not pass ; and a plea was put in by 
the district committee, that they had but seventeen dollars, and if 
they could not have the candidate elect, (who olfered to keep for 
nine dollars per month,) they should give up the hope of a school for 
the winter. Out of pity, he was indulged. This is exactly the ope- 
ralion in hundrc-ds of cases similar* The result may not always be 
the same, but the ttndtncif of the Fund, as it is now apportioned, is 
to lower down the instructors to the cheaiaest grade, because no oth* 
ers can be obtained by the funds allowed. 

It leenis in vain to say in Connecticut, that by the help of the 
Fund, the parents ought to he willing to add a sufBcient sum to meet 
the demands ; for the Fund Afr:?, in point of fatt^ taught the people 
to feel that their scliools are to be sustained wiihoui a tax. This 
habit of feeling is uncDntroltable. The habit of feeling in Massachu- 
setts is, that the common schools are to be amply supported by a 
direct tax. This is calculated upon as much as any other family 
expenditure, aad in some cases is appreciated more highly than any 
other* And they have raised two dollars to a scholar more easily 
than we, in Connecticut, can now raise two York shillings per schol- 
&r. In Magaachusctts, their tax enables them to have the hf.$i of 
instructors that good wages can ensure* Their schools are e<^Qse- 
qiiently much stipe rior to ours^ — Prospict School Sticieiy* 
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But a worse evil than this consists in the supinenew and indifier« 
cnce which the people very generally manifest with regard to their 
schools, and which this feature of the present system tends to foster, 
if indeed it has not begotten it. The indifierence of parents is aston- 
shing. In society and district meetings yoa will seldom find any 
body but the officers and persons who are interested from other mo- 
tives than a regard for education. The schools, year aflter year, go 
unexamined and unvisited by any except one or two appointed visit- 
ors, and it i» mainly owing to the exertions of two or three individuals 
that they are in so good a condition as the present Now if an amount 
of money were to be raised by tax equal to one third or quarter of 
the regular income, should we not be more likely to have superior 
instructors and more interested people. Men value most highly what 
costs them most, and that which costs nothing is little thought of. 
So it is with education. If the parents are obliged to pay little or 
nothing for the instruction of their children, they cannot be expected 
to be anxious as to the quantity or quality of that instruction. In 
some States the school societies or towns receive the benefit of the 
fund only on the condition that they add a certain amount to it them- 
selves, and we presume but few question the wisdom of such a pro- 
vision. It is unnecessary to enumerate the good results that would 
flow from a greater interest and activity among our people in behalf 
of the cause of education. Without these it is absolutely certain that 
no sreat progress can ever be made. — Olastenhury School Society^ 

The defects in our present school system are many, and are mainly 
attributable to a want of interest in parents and others who have the 
management of the schools. They have settled down into a state of 
apathy, from which it seems impossible to arouse them. They think 
they have done every thing that can be done when they have voted 
wood and hired the master at 810 per month and " board round,'*'* If 
a person speaks of defects in the school system and improvements in 
our common schools, he is eyed askance, and regarded as one who 
wants to get above the " common schools,^'* They are unwilling to do 
any thing further than the school fund does ; consequently we have 
low wages and of course incompetent teachers, and frequent changes, 
that great bane of our school system. — Granhy School Societjf. 

BOOKS. 

Another great evil is a destitution of books in the schools, particu* 
larly among the poor. Parents who furnish their children liberally 
are unwilling they should be annoyed by those who are not thus 
furnished, by sharing the use of their books with them, yet it seems 
necessary, unless the time of the destitute poor be entirely sacrificed. 
The law intending to remedy the evil has in this town entirely failed. 
We think if a portion of the school money were applied for this pur- 
pose it would benefit the schools much more than the entire appro- 
priation of it to teachers' wages. The advantages of the plan would 
be the wholesale price — every scholar being furnished, a great saving 
of the teachers* time in providing temporarily for the destitute would 
be effected. A book from use becoming defective before worn ovt. 
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might be exchanged for another till the defaced or missing pages 
were passed ; besides, we think the books would last longer when 
the scholars use them as borrowed, than when they consider them 
their own, and the teachers would exert a more strict supervision. 
Similar plans have been adopted, we believe, with great success, in 
other places. Although we did in years past enjoy the reputation of 
having the most efficient common schools, I trust we are not too 
proud to avail ourselves of the improvements of our hitherto less 
favored sister states. We think the states of New York and Massa- 
chusetts are far in advance of us, and much benefit might be derived 
from an investigation of their systems. — Piorwalk School Society, 

Would it not be better fbr our schools to have the text books uni- 
form throughout each school, each school society and the entire 
State 7 A public act, authorizing the general Superintendent to con- 
stitute a cpmmittee of teachers, or others from each county to exam- 
ine all and report the best set of text books for the State, and com- 
pelling the schools to comply with such report, would, in our judg- 
ment, be preferable to the present law. Many advantages would 
occur under such an arrangement, 1st, The scholars would be sup- 
plied with the best books extant. 2d, The pupils would make 
greater advancement by having a uniformity in books ; and teachers 
would be familiar with them. 3d, The loss consequent upon fre- 
quent changes in books by the suggestion of different teachers, would 
be avoided, and lastly, the prices of books would be reduced to 33 
per cent, or more, if publishers could know what Grammar or Geog- 
arphy would be in general use. — Avon School Society, 

No rules have been prescribed respecting books. For a series of 
years, the visitors have paid no attention to this branch of their duty. 
The consequences have been disastrous. The various teachers have 
introduced books, to suit their varying tastes and judgments. Good, 
bad and indifferent books are, therefore, now used. Many are 
totally unfit for the purposes of education ; they are absolute hin* 
drances to the progress of the scholar, and impose a heavy burden 
upon the teacher. Affain, scholars removing from one district to 
another, carry their old books with them. This introduces confu- 
sion, very frequently rendering it impossible to classify the scholars* 
and in the process of time each scholar has his class-book, and is 
** solitary and alone." — Brooklyn School Society. 

EXAMtlfATZON OF TEACHERS. 

******* A great diversity 
of practice exists in different towns. In some, no teacher can 
obtain a certificate without the highest qualifications ; in others, 
the least qualifications which the law will admit of, will answer. 
Our present laws also require repeated examinations of the same 
teacher, when he or she takes charge of a different school. A 
much better plan, in my opinion, would be to have a County Ex- 
aminevy who should have power to approve or reject those who 
should present themselves, and whose certifk»te should be a war- 
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rant to the person bearing it, to teach any where within the limit 
of the county, and for a lon^r period of lime than one year, his 
conduct as teacher being subject to all the restrictions to which it 
now is. It is believed this plan would raise the qualifications of 
teachers. Should it be objected to on the score of expense, the 
person applying for a license to teach might be required to pay 
the examiner a suitable fee, to be regulated by law. — Winches- 
ter SckMl Society. 



The Business Agent of the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction) will take this occasion to state, that the illness of the 
Editor* and other causes which he could not control, has interfered 
with the regular publication of the Journal, on the plan •originally 
announced. Before bringing the volume to a close, there will be for- 
warded to each subscriber more than twice the amount of printed 
matter promised in the terms of subscription. 

As soon as Mr. Barnard can superintend the printing of some docu- 
ments connected with his Report, the regular numbers of the Journal 
not already sent, will be forwarded. 

Two more Extras, at least, will be published, which will contain, 
among other articles by Rhode Island men, relating to education, a 
^ Lecture by the Htm. E. R. Pottery on the History of the English 
Language ;^' and an *< Address by Rowland G. Hazard^ Esq.^ on 
Public Schools^ 

The completion and publication of a Circular, by the Commissioner 
of Public Schools, announced in the last Extra Journal for April 1st, 
on the mode of proceeding in the organization of school districts, was 
arrested by his illness, till it was too late for circulation in the month 
of May. It will be published, at least so much of it as relates to the 
action of districts, after their organization, in another form. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND OF THE 

PRINCIPAL CHANGES IT HAS UNDERGONE. 

By Eluha R. Potter. 

[The following Essay was prepared originally, and delivered by its 
author as a lecture before a Lyceum at Kingston, and subsequently 
printed in the Massachusetts Common School Journal. The import- 
ance of the subject, as well as the ability, and clearness with which 
it is treated, will secure for the article an attentive perusal. The 
teachers of our common schools, where the great majority of the 
people must receive all the school education they will get, ought to 
be able to teach the English language, in such a manner as to impart 
a knowledge of its component parts, and of the transitions it has 
undergone, as well as its correct use, in speech and writing, as the 
great medium of communication between mind and mind. Nothing 
would be more easy of acquisition, or more entertaining to scholars 
of the right age, than a historical view of their language, with apt and 
interesting illustrations, drawn from the productions of the great wri- 
ters, in different periods, of English literature. 

It is sad to think how much of the pleasure and advantage of the 
intercourse of daily life is abridged from the want of a correct know- 
ledge and use of the ** mother tongue." How many terms, and 
phrases, used in legal and legislative proceedings, public addresses 
and newspapers, are unintelligible to many hearers and readers, from 
the continual recurrence of words of Latin, Greek, or French deriva- 
tion, — words, which might be easily comprehended by all, who had 
been properly instructed in the changes which the language had un* 
dergone, and the common roots, and principles of etymology. We 
hope the perusal of this lecture will expand the views of teachers^ 
and seholan in the public scbook. — Editor ofJaumaL] 
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GftuK but who are supposed to be of Gothic or Gernnanic origin,* 
had theo Terr recently paaaed over and taken poaseflBion of the Brit- 
ish chores ; but the people of the interior of the island had been 
there so long that there was bo tradition of their emiffration, and 
they were Mid to be *^ naiot in iusmlaJ^f [bom in the island.] 

'that the ancient Bretons and Gauls were kindred nations, and of 
the Celuc race, is univeraall? admitted. Thej were alike in their 
habits, ihetr language^ and their religion. Their clothing was 
skills^ The people of the interior subsided principally on milk and 
desht and planted but litde.^ But agriculture was probably some- 
what attended to on the coast, and in after-times considerably 
throuicmHit the island. \ The people of Cantinm, (now Kent,) are 
described as being the most civilized.^ They used pieces of iron 
and copper tbr money.** 

The religion of the ancient Bretons and Ganls is celebrated under 
the iioine of />nucii.<ai. Their priests, or Druids, were at the head 
of OLvil OS well as religious affairs. They possessed all the know- 
ledge of these nations, but committed nothing to writing, trusting 
entirely to memory. Twenty years were spent in the education cd* 
tho:«e v% ho wished to be admitted into this sacred order, and this time 
was occupied in learning a great number of verses, in which their 
kuow ledge was embodied. They had a regular system of sacrifices, 
occasionally immolating even human beings. They decided all civil 
controversies among the people, and for those who would not wil- 
Imgiy submit to their decision, they used a species of punishment 
very similar to the Jewish and Roman Catholic excommonication. 
They mterdicted the oA?nder from the right of sacrifice. He was 
then considered accurMtl^ his presence avoided by all, and he was 
completely oudawed and unprotected by society. They believed in 
the un mortality of the soul« which they taught in the doctrine of 
n:o<em('(sychiXHS« or transmigratioa of soul^ They adored several 
deities, but worshipped one as superior to the rest. It has been 
Kserted that they adored the Supreme Being in the shape of an oak, 
cv that they adored ihe oak as the embieoTof the Supreme Being; 
but this is probabiy a mistake arising brom the circumsuuce of their 
vertoming their worship in the open air, under the trees. Their 
«hc»ie :syscem of religion is generally considered to be of Eastern 
^>r!^«ri. lAd resembles the Hindoo' in some of its features. The 
giUvs' Mfatvvr principal school of the Druids was in Great Bhtain.'H- 

Kii tbese things are mteresting as connected with the character of 
iDo jeo|H^^ which* of Ci^rse, will have an influence on their language. 

T'Kt Celtic peop.V of Gaul, (and very probably those of Britain 
.usv». .i>«>l the Grctrt letters^ whenever it was necessary to commit 
.iu> II. 11;; :^> wrttuu It is supposed they must have learned these 
rroui .lie Kvp^e of .\lassuia, ^now Marseilles,) which was a colony 

■ i.'s^.u. W., :iu. >. L * Ib-d. \ 12; aI«>-2. 4,iad 3. 9. 

; Inc. V'^'^«^> :i. V4.:?t. On^ B«rl. GaI. 1. 1. Their Erailiiusci reacmUal 
..lOtow sfi via«M. 0«^ 'dkf;. vUi. \ U and I L 
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west of Europe. About two centuries after Christ, the people of 
this Gothic race beffan to encroach upon the limits of the Roman 
empire ; they warred with it unceasingly, and in the course of a few 
centuries more, they had overrun many of its finest provinces. The 
Celtic race and the Roman power succumbed before them. 

The population of Russia and the eastern part of Europe is attrib- 
uted to a third and separate emigration, called the SclavQnic or jSiorr- 
maiian. 

A great part of the population, language, and civilization, of 
Greece and Italy are supposed to be the result of another emigration, 
about which, however, very little is known except its Eastern origin. 
Maritime colonies were probably settled on their shores at a very 
early period. 

Such is the theory, the great outlines of which, with some slight 
difference as to particulars, are now generally agreed to by the 
learned. It is founded upon a collection and comparison of the 
scanty notices which are to be found in the ancient writers relating 
to this subject of the origin of nations ; and what is perhaps still 
better evidence, upon a study of all the different languages of an- 
cient and modern Europe, tracing them back to their roots or oldest 
state, comparing them one with another, and observing the affinities 
or relations existing among them. 

Besides the languages and races we have already mentioned, there 
is the Basque language, spoken by the Biscayans, Navarrese, and 
inhabitants of the Western Pyrenees, both in France and Spain, 
which is considered by many who have examined it to have no affin* 
ity to any other known language. Vkiey are supposed to be the de- 
scendants of the old Iberi, who occupied Spain before the Celts 
entered it. They must be a different race from the Celts, or climate 
and country, or other circumstances, may have operated upon them, 
during two thousand years, to have produced their present state.* 

We will now give a brief summary of the early history of England, 
which, although familiar to many, is necessary to a complete view of 
the subject. 

The earliest information we have concerning Great Britain, upon 
which any dependence can be placed, is from the writings of Julius 
Caesar, the Roman general, about half a century before Christ. The 
merchants of Tyre and Carthage had undoubtedly visited the island 
much earlier, but commercial jealousy kept them from divulging 
whatever they may have known about it. 

In the time of Cssar, we find the south part of the island, or Eng- 
land, peopled by a collection of tribes who have been called Cymrif 
or Bretons ; the north part inhabited by tribes, no doubt, of the 
same race with those of the south, but differing from them in some 
things. 

This population had doubtless proceeded from the neighboring 
country of Gaul, (now France.) The most southern tribes had 
probably passed over earliest, and had been driven westward and 
northward by other tribes following behind them. From the account 
of Csesar, it appears, that several tribes of the Beige, a people of 

* The Basque |^e names to many of the aountaini and riven of Spain, 
t Pronoanced Xumri Tamer, 1. 34. 
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luxuries, of Rome. They alto grave thein their laws and mimicifMd 
institutions.* There is no doubt but that the principal men among 
them must also have been familiar with the Roman lanffoage ; but 
it probably never became so prevalent among the mass of the people 
as to produce much effect upon their ancient spoken language. 
The Roman tongue would be best understood and most used in the 
south-east of the island, nearest to their province of Gaul, and in the 
north of England, where the Roman armies were continually fighting 
against the Picts and the Scots. But if it had prevailed so exten- 
sively as to have essentially affected the speech of the great body of 
the people, the consequences would probably be to be seen at this 
day, even in the language of the modern Welsh, who are the genuine 
descendants of the ancient Bretons. But the Welsh language is said 
to be comparatively free from Roman intermixture.f 

By the departure of the Romans, the Bretons were left their own 
masters. But during their long subjection, they had become used to 
the arts of peace, and unfitted for war. Besides, the strength of the 
people, the youthful and enterprising, had been enlisted, and led 
away to join the armies and fight the battles of Rome in foreign coun- 
tries, thus rendering them still weaker at home. But, worse than 
all, their own internal dissensions made them an easy prey to thehr 
enemies.^ They were now attacked by the barbarians who inhabit- 
ed the north part of the island, and who had never submitted to the 
power of Rome, nor partaken of its civilization. 

Deserted by the Romans, the Bretons invited Hengist and Horsa, 
chiefs of the Jutes, who inhabited Jutland, and who had either acci- 
dentally or for plunder landed, with their followers, on the shores of 
the island, to assist them against their northern enemies. With 
their help they conquered ; but their new allies were not easily got rid 
of. Incited by love of adventure and of conquest, they soon became 
the enemies of the Bretons. Great numbers of the Jutes and An- 
gles,§ — two of many tribes which went under the general name of 
Saxons, — came over, and they reduced one portion of the island after 
another, until, in the course of the sixth century, they had conquer- 
ed the whole of modern England, and a portion of thesouthof Scotp 
land, and established there seven or eight kipgdoms, commonly 
called the Saxon Heptarchy or Octarchy, 

As the Saxon conquest was gradual, it is probable that numbers of 
the Bretons were incorporated among them by being reduced to ser- 
vitude, or otherwise. But the greater part were expelled from the 
country, and were driven into Wales, Cornwall, and into Brittany, 
in France. II In Wales, part of Cumberland, and in Brittany, dialects 
of the old Breton or Celtic tongue still remain ; and it has been ex- 
tinct in Cornwall but a few years. Although slow, therefore, the 

♦Turner. 1. iSJ. Tho Bretoiii probibly used lioinan letters. Turner, 3. 5S9. 

t Tac. Ai^ric. Observations on the changes the Welsh language has undergone. 
Turner, 3. 017. Turner, (Hist, of Enejland, 5. -120,) says, there are many Latin 
words with Welsli terminations to be found in the Welsh language. The WeUh 
Jmtt never a learned people. 

ITarner, 1. l«J-2. 

4Thi Angles inhabited the duchy of Sleswic. Turner, 1. 150. 

iTHaar. 3, 573. Brittany was I peopled by a remnant of the old 

Cdtie 1M^ of Gaul. The old P alio» in a small district of Com- 

ba^nL Ttoner*s£ng\«iiid,5.4 
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conqueet was so complete that the roodera Engiiah language is rery 
little indebted to the old Breton. The names of manj< mountains, 
rivers, and places in England, however, are still Celtic ; and this is 
probably owing to the circumstance that the conquest toas a gradual 
one. 

The foreigners who had now subdued England were principally of 
the tribe of Angles, which was apart of the Saxon nation in Germa-> 
ny. From the union of these two names, the new people were called 
Anglo-Saxons. And from their name, (Angles-Land,) also came 
the present name of England* The name of Saxon itself,* is sup- 
posed to have been derived from Sakai-suna, meaning sons of tht 
Sacaiy one of the Germanic tribes. 

They are considered by historians to have been a part of the 
second great Asiatic emigration, commonly called the Gothic^ (as 
the first is called the Celtic) This emigration is the source of most 
of the people and languages of Western Europe, — English, Dutch, 
German, Swiss, Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish. 

These people, sometimes called Goths, sometimes Scythians, and 
a part of them, in later times, called Germans, are supposed to have 
entered Europe from Asia about B. C. 680 ;t and, in the time of 
Julius Caesar, a portion of them ha^ advanced so far westward as to 
occupy modern Germany, adjacent to Gaul. The Goths or Ger- 
mans differed but little from the Gauls in manners,]; as they were 
alike barbarous. But they differed from each other in language ;§ 
and in religion the diflference was still more striking. The religion 
of Celtic Gaul was, as we have described it, a religion of priests and 
sacrifices, teaching the doctrine of transmigration, and worshipping 
a number of deities. The Germans, on the contrary, had no order 
of priests, and no system of sacrifices ; and in the time of Cssar, it is 
said they adored only visible deities, such as the sun, moon, and fire>|| 

Tacitus describes the Germans as being remarkably alike in their 
persons and manners, and free from admixture of other nations,-— 
truces et carulei oculi, [cruel, having blue eyes,] — rutilcB com€B^ 
[red-haired.] And among the descendants of these people at the 
present day, the Danes are said to be red and yellow-haired, the 
Swedes flaxen-haired, d&c. 

The German nations subsisted, as before observed, mostly by their 
flocks and hunting, and but partially by agriculture. Those of them 
bordering on the sea, as the Saxons did, had another resource for 
obtaining both food and glory, — by plundering expeditions into the 
maritime territories of other nations, which we in our time should 
denominate freebooting or piracy.**** 

* Bosworth, 37. Turner, 1 . 100, 207. A very probable definition of the name 
of Saxon, is from a sword they used peculiar to them. Turner says the Saxons 
had been in Armenia, and this may account for some Persian roots in the Saxon 
lant^iage. 

t Turner, 1. 96. 98. t C««. Bel. Gal. 6 21. § Idem. 1. 47. 

II Idem, 6. 20. As to the religion of the ancient Scythians, Turner, 1, 102, 
(juotes Herod. Melpom. 59. As to the religion of the Saxons at the time of their 
invasion, see Turner, 1. 218. 

f Germania. 4. Description of persons of Saxons, Turner I. 204. 

••Bosworth, Preface. Cajs. Bel. Gal. 6. 21. Turner, 1. 446. The first expe- 
dition of the Saxons against the British shores was as early as A. D. 368. 
Turner,!. 152. 
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Of all the nations with whom we are concerned in onr present 
inquiry, the Anglo-Saxons are the most important. The great body 
of our ordinary spoken language is Anglo-Saxon, as, for instance, of 
fifty-eight words, which compose the Lord's Prayer, only three are 
of a different derivation. 

Ever since the period of their conquest they have constituted the 
great bulk of the population of England. They were the ruling 
power in it for more than four centuries. Barbarous as they were, 
they must have derived great advantages from the Roman arts and 
civilization, which existed among the Bretons. And the introduce 
tion of Christianity among them, which took place about A. D. 
600,* would tend to control their fierce passions, soften their man- 
ners, and spread among them the learning of others lands. 

The Saxons, although divided into many kingdoms, yet acknowl- 
edged a sort of superiority in one of their kings over the rest, for 
certain purposes ; and from this beginning resulted their union into 
one state. This is commonly supposed to have been brought about by 
Egbert, A. D. 827 ; and from his time until A. D. 1066, — more than 
two centuries, — ^with a short Interval, the Saxon sovereigns ruled 
over all England. 

In this slu>rt interval of about twenty-five years, the country was 
^verned by Danish sovereigns. The Danes were a northern mari- 
time race, and, like all their neighbors, were expert in navigation, and 
addicted to plundering. They first landed in England, A. D. 787.f 
A. D. 851, they first wintered there, and made the isles of Thanet 
and Shepey their head-quarters for several years. Their inroads 
were continued until, in 875, they had almost entirely subdued Eng- 
land.j: 

About A. D. 880, the Anglo-Saxons, under Alfred, regained the 
superiority ; but they compromised their difficulties with the Danes 
bv yielding up to them, for places of settlement, the kingdoms of 
East Anglia and Northumberland, which had been almost depopula* 
ted by their invasions. The kingdom of Northumberland included 
the present county of that name, the bishopric of Durham, Lanca- 
shire, most of Yorkshire, and a part of the south of Scotland. The 
kin^om of East Anglia included the present counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. Here the Danes settled, but not quietly ; — 
thoro was no permanent peace. Insurrections and invasions contin- 
uc\l until A. D. 1017, when Canute the Dane became king of Eng- 
1*mkI. They maintained the supremacy for twenty-four years, until 
!0-U« when, by a peaceable revolution, on the death of one of the 
Daai:!^ kin^, leaving no one of his family near at hand to be ready 
'AiMivwvvt him, the Saxon line was restored in the ])erson of Eldward 
tis C.>irfl»«^Hr, and the Danes, (excepting the soldiers,) remained in 
n«c«HiiK:\^ atod vjuielly submitted. 

*^ iii^'tv«siou (produced on the spoken language by these Danish 
^ ^ ji« ^try ivnsiderable. If they had been a strictiy forrign 
ibc oiKvc would bo more apparent than it is. But they were 
^ oi :hc sarMe ^rt^at Gothic family to which the Saxons them- 

.««• iWHMi|4vU> AuU i^^v^ke ^ich, although difierent from 

■•TrmMfc •. . ^Jt. w. 1. 42S. 4.W. 4S3! 

■ «v«i aML«itjf :h« IXuMM BdiDaTiau generally. 
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the Saxon, was yet akin to it. It is said thai in A. D. 979| in the 
time of King Ethelred, the Saxons and Scandinavians might converse 
together without knowing each other to he foreigners.* 

in the north of England, where thej were settled by Alfred in a 
mass, it is said that the effect of the Danish invasion is still to he 
traced in the language used there. In the other parts of the king- 
dom, the Danes were incorporated amohg the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
effect would not he so perceptible. 

The last great change in the English language was produced hy 
the Normans, a nation inhabiting a province in the west of France. 

Edward the Confessor, during the rule of the Danes, had lived at 
the court of the duke of Normandy, and when, in 1041, he was ele* 
vated to the throne, he brought over into England a great number of 
Norman courtiers and ecclesiastics, used great endeavors to render 
the language fashionable, and established schools for teaching it.t 

Thus the Norman influence and language gained a foothold in 
England. Twenty-five years after, the Normans invaded and con- 
quered England ; and William, duke of Normandy, commonly called 
William the Conqueror, became king. The motives and causes of 
this conquest we will pass over, and consider only its effects. 

The next inquiry then is, — Who were the Normans, and what was 
the Norman language? and we shall find that it was indeed a mix-^ 
ture from all nations and ail climes. 

Ancient Gaul, or France, (of which Normandy was a part,) we 
have said, was peopled by a nation of Celts, who were akin to the 
ancient Bretons, and used nearly the same language. This country 
was then subdued and pai;^ially civilized, by the Romans, wbo ruled 
it about four centuries, and introduced there their laws, their insti- 
tutions, and especially their language | It was then, upon the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, overrun by tribes of the great Gothic 
race, and thus the foundation was laid of the modern French nation 
and language. 

About A. D. 911,Rollo, a prince of Denmark, and his followers^ 
invaded France, and Charles the Simple, then king, gave them a part 
of the ancient province of Neustria for a settlement. The former 
inhabitants were not expelled from the province, but the Northmen 
who followed Rollo, gradually coalesced with them, and formed one 
people. To their new country the name of Normandy was given. 
It was governed by its own dukes, and, although a part of the greater 
kingdom of France, was, to a certain degree, independent. 

Thus we see that the language spoken in Normandy, commonly 
called the Norman /VeiicA, and which was introduced into England 
by Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror, was compo- 
sed in the following manner :— 

Firsts of the ancient Gaulish, which was nearly the same as the 
British. 

* Logan 60. There were so many dialects in England itself, that a mere dif- 
ference ol dialect did not prove a man to be a foreigner. 

t Hume. 

i The Roman armies quitted Gaul A. D. 400. Anthon*s Chronology. As to 
Roman colonies in Gaul, Tnrner, 1. Vi3. 
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their serjeants and other pleaders ;^ — and it then goes on to enact, 
that all pleas are thereafter to be made, answered, debated, and judg- 
ed in English ; but that they should be enrolled and the records kept 
in Latin. It was not antil the year 1731, (a little more than a cen- 
tury ago,) that, by the statute 4 Geo. II. ch. 26, all proceedings 
whate\'er in the English courts and the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, were ordered to be in the English language. 

The influence thus exerted for the introduction of the Norman 
into England, was the greatest that could possibly be, without the 
actual extermination of the Anglo-Saxon people. The Norman was 
the language of the court, of fashion, of the schools, of legislation, 
and the only language used in the administration of justice. The 
Saxon people were conquered and in subjection, and their language 
in disgrace. All churchmen and all people of education were Nor- 
mans, or used the Norman language, and these influences continued 
to be exerted for ages. 

The written language of a people is always in advance of the spo- 
ken language, whether it be an advance towards perfection or cor- 
ruption. The written English of the present day is far beyond the 
spoken, in correctness. The spoken language of the uneducated 
mass remains longest unchanged. So it was now. The cflect of 
the Norman would first appear in the speech of the educated and in 
writing, while it might still be entirely unintelligible to the uneduca- 
ted body of the people, but its influence would spread as education 
was diflused, and would gradually reach lower and lower down. But 
there are probably many provinces in England at this day, where 
they continue to use the old dialects of their ancestors, and where 
the Norman has produced very little eflect upon the spoken language 
of the inhabitants. 

The change produced in the language was great, and would have 
been greater but that a large portion of the Norman was of the same 
stock with the Saxon itself. The Normans settled nowhere in a 
mass, but were scattered all over the kingdom, and thus the change 
was more general, and not exhibited in any particular localities. 

It is highly probable that whatever Celtic words or idioms we 
have, are not the remains of the language of the ancient Bretons, 
who were nearly exterminated or expelled by the Saxons, but were 
introduced through the medium of the Norman. 

It is also generally allowed, that nearly all those Latin words which 
have become incorporated with our language, and got into common 
use, were introduced through the Norman, and confirmed in use by 
the influence of the church and of education. 

It is supposed the English language had reached nearly its present 
shape about or after the age of Henry HI., about one hundred and 
fifty years after the conquest.* The Saxon inversions were generally 
discontinued, although many of their forms of words and termina- 
tions still remained.t 

The following is the Lord's Prayer, as it is in Wiclifs translation, 
A. D. 1380 :--f 

* Boflworth, 16, 83. 148. 

{Turner*9 England, 5. 435, 436, and specimens there, 445. 
Bosworth,255. 
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*' Our fadir that are iq heyenya ; halewid be tbi name.^ TM kjui^ 
dom come to, be thi wil done ia erthe as in hevene. Give to uatbia 
day oure breed ovir otbir substaunce. And forgive to ua bur dettis 
as we forgiven to oure dettouris : And Jede us not into temptacioan : 
but delyvere us from yvel. — Amen." 

Extract from the preface to Sir John Mandeville's Travels, 1356: 

<' And gee schulJe understonde that 1 have put this boke out of 
Latyn into Frenshe, and translated it agen out of Frensche into Eng- 
lysche, that every man of my nacioun may undirstonde it But 
lordes and knyghces and othere noble and worthi men that conne 
Latyn but lytelle and ban ben begonde the see, knowen and under- 
stonden gif I erre in devisynize 'for forgetynge or elles : that thei 
mo we redresse it and amende it." 

The first statutes which were passed in English in the reign of 
Richard III., A. D. 14^, are in very good law English, and hardly 
to be distinguished frbm that of the present day. 

The introduction into England of the letters we now use, is to be 
attributed to the Roman conquests and to Chrislianity. The old 
Saxons were wholly unlearned.* The Gauls, we have seen, used 
Greek letters when they had need of any. 

The ancient Saxons had no letters K or Q,, although they bad the 
sounds. K is supposed to have been added to their alphabet by the 
Danes or Normans.f 

But for the letter W, and the sojlt sound of /A, the Saxons are not 
indebted to Rome. The letter W is peculiar to the alphabets of 
Northern Europe.} 

There are no manuscripts of what can be called Saxon, of later 
date than the 13th century. § The art of printing, which was invents 
ed about 1440, was introduced into England by William Caxton, 
who printed the first English book in England in 1474.|| 

We will now notice some of the principal changes which have 
taken place in forming the present English language from its ground- 
work, the Anglo-Saxon. 

A large number of words have come down to us from the Saxon 
entirely unchanged ; a still larger number with the change of only 
one or two letters.ir v 

In a very large number of other words, verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
Slc, the tendency has been to simplify and shorten them, by drop- 
ping the terminations and omitting the inflections which were given 
them in the Saxon. 

One instance of this tendency is, that the 6nal e , which was almost 
always pronounced by the Saxons, and indeed was for some time 

• Bosworth, 3. Turner, (History of Anglo-Saxons, 1. 234, 239,) is of opinion 
that the Saxons had a sort of letters before their conversion. Book, {boe) is the 
word for bcech-trec, upon which they probably wrote. 

t Bosworth, 48, 50. t Bosworth, 42, 43. 

^ It is curious to observe in the most ancient Saxon manuscripts, the use of an 
abbreviation, which isstill^practiced amoni; us in writing, or has been until very 
lately,— the omission of the letter m, and supplying its place by a mark over the 
preceding letter ; as, the for them. Bosworth, 44. 

II Bosworth, 17, 21. Hallam, 23C. 

^ Bosworth, 55. The name of the Supreme Being, Chd, it derived from the 
Saxon word for good, with little change. Turner, 1. 216. 
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after the formation of modern Engliab, is now quiescent in many 
words, or not sounded.* 

The Saxon, like the Greek and Latin, .used certain changes or 
inflections to express difierence of time or tense in the active voice. 
The English has retained some of these, but the number is very much 
diminished, (drowneth,— drowns.) The English follows the Saxon 
in forming its passive voice by means of auxiliary verbs. Many 
tenses in the active voice were, both in old Saxon and modern Eng- 
lish, made by auxiliaries, and our auxiliaries now retain many of the 
inflections they formerly had in Saxon.*!* 

Different languages have different ways of expressing the relations 
of nouns or names to each other and to other words. Some express 
them by prefixes, as the Hebrew ; some by inflection or change of 
termination ; others by prepositions ; and others by the position of 
the word alone. The Greek and Latin used both inflections and 
prepositions. The inflections themselves were probably abbrevia- 
tions of old words which once had a meaning. | 

The Anglo-Saxons inflected not only nouns but adjectives. The 
modern English has here undergone a great change. It has omitted 
inflections m nouns and adjectives entirely, (unless the possessive 's 
may be called an inflection,) and expresses the relation of words by 
position and prepositions. This striking change in the structure of 
our language, is chiefly to be attributed to the influence of the Nor- 
man French. § 

There appears to have been this distinguishing difference between 
the languages of Gothic and those of Celtic origin. The Gothic and 
its descendants used inflections. The Celtic did not. The Erse, or 
Irish, Welsh, and Armorican, are dialects of Celtic. Erse nouns have 
very few changes. Welsh and Armorican nouns have almost none, 
but express relation by position, by particles, and occasionally by a 
change of initials. We have seen that the Celtic or Gaulish language 
was a component part of the Norman. This change, therefore, intro- 
duced by the Normans, of dropping the inflections of nouns and ad- 
jectives, which has so much simplified our language, is to be traced 
to the influence of the ancient Celtic tongue.j| 

Again, of the Celtic languages, the Erse termed the comparison of 
adjectives by particles but before them ; the Welsh, by a change in 
the word itself. The Saxon and other Grothic tongues, formed them 
by a change of termination. The modem English has followed all ; 
and, besides the Saxon terminations, uses the Celtic particles. This 
addition is also probably owing to the Normans. IT 

The Saxons had a mode of adding to the strength of expression 
of even the superlative degree, by adding the letter a to the end. 
This was equivalent to, and perhaps the origin of, the modern use of 
double superlatives.** 

The use of double negatives also, which is so much condemned by 
Lowth, Murray, and the grammarians of the present day, is indispu- 

• Bosworth, 40. t Bosworth, 90, 132, 151, 160, 172, 148. 

t Bosworth, 73, 74, 197. § Bosworth, 74. 

II Pritchard, Celtic Researches reviewed in Quarterly Review for September, 
1836. 
t Ibid. •• Bosworth, 100, 177. 
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tably Anglo Saxon. It continued in u§e among the Engliah lor a 
long time, and is still frequently met with anwng the uneducated.* 

For instances : a royal proclamation of King Henry V., in 1414, 
for apprehending Sir John Oldcastle : '< Be it known as Sir John 
Oldcastle refuse, nor will not receive, nor sue to have none of the 
graces," &c. 

The statute 1 Richard III. ch. 13, A. D. 1483, enacU, « that ho 
manner of merchant, or other person, whatsoever he bci lie., shall 
bring, nor cause to be brought, into this realm, any but of malmesy 
to be sold, unless, &c., nor no vessels, with any manner wines, who- 
ever they be, or of what country Ihey be, nor no manner of veasels 
oil, unless," &c. 

The statute 4 Henry VII., ch. 2, A. D. 1487, enacts, that no finer 
of gold and silver, nor parter of the same by fire and water, from 
henceforth allay any fine silver or gold, ne none sell in any other wise, 
m to any person or persons,*' but only to the mint officers, &c. 
*' Ifor that they sell ico fine silver nor other silver allayed, molten 
into mass, to any person or persons, whatsoever they be, nor one gold- 
smith to another." 

The statute 4 Henry VII., ch. 3, enacts, ^< that no butcher nor his 
servant slay no manner beast," within certain limits. 

If taken from ordinary writers, these double negatives might be 
attributed to carelessness ; but in statutes, exactness of expression is 
always carefully studied. 

This change is doubtless owing to the influence of the study of the 
Latin grammar in England. The Latin language does not admit of 
double negatives, and the educated who knew only Latin, would 
therefore, probably, consider them a barbarism. Greek was not stud- 
ied in the English universities until about the sixteenth century.^ 
If it had been studied earlier, this change might not have been made, 
as the Greek admits of double negatives. 

The greater part of the irregularities, and even what are called vul- 

farisms, noticed in our language at the present day, when traced 
ack to Saxon times, will be found to be as regularly formed, and as 
ancient, as any part of the language. In the comparison of adjectives, 
we have retained some parts, while others have become obsolete. So 
with many of what are called irregular or defective verbs. { 

Again ; in our common grammars, many verbs are said to be irreg- 
ular in forming their preterit or perfect and participle, but on tracing 
them back, we find that a great part of these were regularly formed 
in the Saxon. The greater part of their verbs formed their past 
tense by a change in the radical vowel ; as ride, rode.^ 

The tendency of our language at the present day is evidently to 
regularity in the formation and conjugation of verbs. The number 
of verbs which form their preterit and participle in ed is constantly 
increasing, and the old forms made by a change in the radical vowel 
are continually going out of use. This has been brought about by 
an attention to written grammar, and by the language being made an 

♦ Bosworth, 187. Westminster Review for October, 1834, quotes Henry V.'s 
proclamation. 

t Bosworth, 23. Hallam, 321. } Bosworth, 100, 144, 149, 156, 160. 

§ Bosworth, 144. 
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object of stadj. The itudj of the Latin, and the fonnation of our 
English grammars upon the plan of the Latin ones, have very much 
increased this tendency to regularity * 

We see what changes our langui^ has undergone within the time 
of history. Is it to undergo as great changes in time to come ? This 
is a question which deeply concerns the national pride of both Eng- 
land and America. 

The English lansuage is at present one of the most extensively 
spoken in the world. Our mother country, England, from small be- 
ginnings, has grown to a ^ant size, and encompasses the world with 
her arms. By conquest she became possessed of Wales and Ireland ; 
by marriage of her sovereigns, she united Scotland to her dominions ; 
and, in later times, her East India company has extended her sway 
over extensive countries in Asia. By her system of colonization, she 
has spread her people over large and distant territories in Africa and 
this western world. The extent of her power and greatness is mod 
beautifully and expressively described in the words of one of our own 
New England statesmen, — *' a power to which, for purposes of for- 
eign conquest and subjugation, Rome in the height of her glory is not 
to be compared ; a power which has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England." 

The extension of the language of England has almost kept pace 
with the extension of her power. 

England and Wales have a population of 15,907,000 

Scotland, 2,624,000 

Ireland, 8,205,000 

Channel Islands, . • . • 125,000 



British dependencies in Europe, . 140,354 

" " North America, 1,471,473 

« <* « West Indies, 891,066 

" " " Asia, . . 1,157,042 

« " « Africa, . 268,613 

« «< «< Australia, 123,289 

Dependencies of East India Company, 123,301,000 



26^1,000f 



127,372,8371 

United States, 17,000,000 

Texas, over 100,000 



171,333,837 
So that nearly fifly millions of people actually use the language 

with more or less purity, and, according to some estimates, nearly two 

hundred millions are ruled by it. 

Now, recollect that, according to the best estimates, the population 

of the whole known world is not far from 800,000,000, and you will 

* See History of Gfttinmars, Boiworth's Preface. 

t Westminster Review, January, 1842, p. 143. The army and navy Are oal 
included in thit calculation. 
X American Almanac, 1841, p. 358. 



hare some idea of the power of England, and the extent of the Eog^ 
liah langoage. 

But, as the English language extendi, will not the dangers which 
threaten its permanency be increased ? Will it not be divided into 
different dialects, which will gradually separate from each other so 
moch, that, by and by, they will becooae unintelligible one to 
another ? 

In relation to this, we remark, in the first place, that most of the 
important changes in our language took place before the invention of 
printinff. The language, ns written at the time of this invention, is 
perfectly- intelligible now. The changes which have taken place 
since, have been comparatively few. They are the result of tenden- 
cies which are always affecting all languages, abbreviating forms of 
speech, and thus rendering it more expressive, banishing from use the 
harsher sounds, and thus rendering it softer and more musical ; and 
the roakins of the language a common study has tended to make it 
more regular, and consistent with grammatical rules. 

The change in the orthography or spelling of the language since 
the invention of printing, has mdeed been considerable. But this is 
the result of the efforts made to reduce the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage to fixed rules, and to introduce a greater degree of simplicity in 
the representation of sounds. A similar change, and firom a similar 
cause, it is to be observed, has taken place in the French. In English 
we have probably nearly seen the end of it. There is now a great 
reluctance to admit any further change. 

And in the next place, the general spread of education, which is 
the glory of the present age, will undoubtedly secure us in future 
against any violent changes, — against all changes but those which 
are the necessary results of alterations in the manners, habits, and 
modes of thinking, of the people. As these alter, new words must of 
course be introduced, and old ones go out of use. But these changes 
will be slow, and only to be marked in long periods of years. 

It is not a great many years since each portion of our mother coun- 
try, England, had its different dialect, scarcely understood by the 
people of other portions of it. But, under the influence of education, 
these dialects are fast disappearing ; and the language, as grammat- 
ically written, is every day becommg more and more the language of 
the whole mass. 

The effect of our common English translation of the Bible in pro- 
ducing a uniformity and regularity in our spoken language, and in 
preserving in use the old Saxon part of it, can hardly he overrated. 
As it was the work of great labor, and of the most learned men of its 
day, so it is allowed to be generally a standard of correctness. It is 
used among us, not only as the text-book of religious instruction, but 
as a school-book ; and there is probably no part of the country where 
its effect upon the language of the people is more to be seen than in 
New England. 

In the preceding notes. Turner, refers to Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 6th ed.» Lon- 
don, 1836. Bosworth, refers to Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, London, 
1823. A few introductory remarks are omitted. 
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ON THE 

ADAPTATION OF THE UNIVERSE 

TO THE 

CULTIVATION OP THE MIND. 

[We insert in this number of the Journal, two essays by Rowland 
G. Hazard, Esq. of Peacedale, in South Kingston ; one a *' Lecture 
on the adaptation of the universe to the cultivation of the mind,'' de- 
livored before a Lyceum at Kingaton, in 1842; the other an address 
on Public Schools, delivered before the Washington County Asso- 
ciation at Wickford, in 1844. 

The author of these Essays has been engaged the greater part of 
a very active life, in an extensive manufacturing business ; and yet, 
amidst all its multiplied anxieties and cares, has contrived to find 
leisure to indulge his early cultivated fondness for literary and metai- 
physical pursuits. He has published several essays. His first one, 
entitled '* Language,'* published in 1836, was characterized by the 
late Dr. Channing, in his Lecture on Self Culture, as a book '* of 
much original thought." It was written while travelling on busi- 
ness through the Southern States. Besides the foregoing, there have 
also been published an address of Mr. Hazard's on the subject of 
Temperance, a Lecture on the Causes of the Decline of Political 
and National Morality, and an Essay on the Philosophical character 
of the late Dr. Channing, of whom Mr. Hazard was an intimate 
friend, , 

Any one well acquainted vmh Rhode Island, will readily perceive 
in reading the writings of Mr. Hazard, many of the traits of charac- 
ter peculiar to the people of Narragansett. While be is a zealous 
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stances, would hardly assume any higher form than that of vegetable 
existence. Without evil, there would be no temptation ; and the 
pleasures of self restraint, with its ennobling influences on the soul, 
would be lost ; there would be no exercise of moral power. From 
this it is manifest, that we may reason to the conclusion, that evil is 
not only a necessary condition of the greatest good, but that it is ab- 
solutely requisite to the existence of finite moral agents. 

But I have introduced the subject here, that I might draw from it 
•n impressive argument in favor of mental cultivation. For if our 
hypothesis reconciles the various phenomena of creation, we may 
safely adopt it as true ; and if it be true that this universe has been 
brought into existence for the purpose of improving the spirit, how 
very important must be the object for which all this creative power 
and wisdom has been put forth. The question may here arise, Why 
was man made so imperfect as to require such a vast apparatus for 
his improvement ? As the ratio of the finite to the infinite is always 
the same, this question might be asked with equal propriety, if man 
occupied any position in the scale of being, short of perfection ; and 
is therefore eauivalent to asking — why man, or all intelligence, was 
not made perfect and incapable of improvement. To this it may be 
replied, that the universal perfection of intelligence is incompatible 
with its activity, if indeed it be not with its very existence. For 
intelligence is active only from some motive. The only conceivable 
motives are, the desires of improving our own condition, or that of 
others ; motives which could not exist, if all were perfect. If we 
could no longer employ our powers to advance ourselves, or through 
the medium of benevolence, derive pleasure from their agency in ad- 
vancing others, there would be an end of all moral activity. Intelli- 
gence would have no object, mind no employment ; and all the va- 
ried modes in which it now manifests itself, would be annihilated. U 
would, to all practical purposes, cease to exist. That a portion of 
intelligent beings should possess a susceptibility to improvement, is 
then a necessary part of the system of creation ; necessary, that they 
may themselves have motives to action, and necessary, that they may 
be the objects of that benevolence which must be the motive influ- 
ence in a being incapable of self-improvement. 

But, if this necessity has placed us lower in the scale of creation, 
and made us less than the angels, a wise Providence has made it the 
source of our highest happiness ; and a just God, as if in farther com- 
pensation for our imperfections, has made this universe and adapted 
It, as one vast apparatus, to facilitate our improvement, and increase 
the happiness thus derived from the very deficiencies of our nature. 
This susceptibility to improvement, is thus made the compensation 
for the imperfection which it presupposes; and so well does it atone 
for it, that in view of the amount of happiness it affords us, we may 
even doubt whether the want of such a capacity for improvement 
would not be the greatest possible defect in sin intelligent nature ; and 
whether, if we consider the perfection of being as meaning the best 
possible condition of being, we are not imperfect only in proportion as 
we neglect to avail ourselves of this compensating principle. And 
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gresskm. Alreadj does tlie awmkened laterest oo the subjects of ediK 
cation and religioa remizid os^ that this graod law of intelligence it 
here working oat its pcobfem. Let ns aid its influence by Tigoroos 
thooght, and energetic will — let us press onward. Toreing thea 
from the finite cares of organic existence, to the infinite realms of 
thought, what are the objects which present themselTCS to the intel- 
lect ? To ereij indiiidnal thos drcomslanced, who for the first iimia 
meditates on this infinity, there b probably presented in some form^ 
the portentous question, what and whence and wherefore this 1^ 
which thinks ; and what and whence and wherefore this onirene^ 
b which this I, whidi thinks, is placed ? And with these qoestioniy 
he may be said to commence his philosophic existence. In adrancing 
to the consideration of them, he has stepped from the finite to the 
infinite. The worlds of matter and of mind open to his riew. 
Around him, the fair fields of science and philosophy allore him to 
tread their pleasant paths ; stimnlating his curiosity by the exhibitioB 
of their partially revealed mysteries, and temptiiu^ him to exert his 
powers to cull the flowers of fancy, or reap the harrest of reason. 
Above him, the lofty xky of speculation seems rather to lend infinity, 
than to set bounds to his vision. Bot with whatever avidity and ac- 
curacy he may observe ; with whatever reach and acateness of reason- 
ing he may extend the results of his observations, and however fiur 
the loftiest flights of speculation may carry him into the unknown 
etherial, still do the great questions with which he c<Hnmenced, bound 
his visible horizon. They are the ultimate object, the end aswellas 
the beginning of all philosophy, and recur at every step of his pffo> 
gression. Partaking <^ the infinity into which he has entered, it weie 
vain to attempt to compass them ; and all that the most successfiil 
investigator of nature's mysteries can hope, is to advance from truthf 
to truths, and from one combination of them to others more compre^ 
hensive. 

But how often is he deterred by the difliculties which meet him at 
the very threshhold of the investigation. He looks around, and is per- 
plexed by the incongruity of what he observes, apparently emanating 
from the same first cause : he sees good and evil ; beauty and deform- 
ity ; the creatures of benevolence, full of strifo and cruelty ; the very 
elements marring the universe by their violence. Or turning within 
himself, he finds that with pure and lofty conceptions, and ardent aspi. 
rations for the good, he is still liable to be tempted to evil. All is 
jarring discord. 

1 know of but one mode, which eives any promise of reconciling 
these seeming contradictions, and that is to suppose the whole urn-. 
verse as intended for the education of the mind ; as a school in whicb 
to discipline the spirit. 

Without now alluding to the many various cases in which the adap* 
tatioDs of nature to this object are manifest, I will only remark, that 
on this hypothesis, the necessity of evil, or at least of different de^eea 
of good, is obvious. For otherwise, there will be no choice. Witl^ 
out choice, there would be no exercise of the will; and this,waQtiDg 
the powers ^ the nund, would be dormant. lifei under such circuDQ^ 
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coloring of his thoughts with softer shades of reverie, and led him to 
feel, and to meditate on, the mysteries of nature — when the tempest- 
driven snow aroused his latent energies, and called them forth to the 
mastery of circumstance ; or when contemplation of the boundless 
ocean suggested the first vague, but rapturous thoughts, of a restless 
infinity within him ; or when, gazing on the stars, the ardor of his 
yet unsuUiad spirit, the aspirings of his heart, found there no limit. 
And who, when he recurs to these hallowing impressions of his youth, 
does not feel the glow of virtue reanimate his bosom, and the love of 
all that is beautiful and gentle and holy in moral character, quickened 
and strengthened within him. 

Nor are the benefits of these appeals of nature confined to the ear- 
liest stage of our existence ; but throughout the whole of life, and even 
amid its most bustling scenes, they continue to exert an influence, 
which, however unnoticed, is still not without its effects in softening 
its sorrows, mitigating its asperities, and strengthening the tics of 
virtue. Still, 

** To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her v isiblc forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours, 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile. 
And eloquence of beauty ; and She glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware." 

In the stir and bustle of active life — the ardor of pursuit, the tu- 
mults of passion, the thralls of avarice, the harsh conflicts of opinions 
and interests even in the degradations of vice, nature still appeals to 
all that is left of the better affections. Still the beautiful landscape, 
the quiet or song enlivened grove, the placid lake and stream, and the 
azure sky, never cease to woo us to tranquility ; the moon-beams, as 
ever, steal quietly upon the conscience, carrying with them a calm 
approval to virtue, and alarming the wicked, whose thoughts or acts 
contrast with their purity ; the returning verdure of spring still brings 
its hope and buoyancy of spirits. Our forests, in their autumnal 
changes, continue with solemn influence to teach us a cheerful resig- 
nation to the lot of mortality, on the verge of decay wearing their 
brightest hues as a gentle spirit putting on its loveliest smile in death. 
The boundless ocean, M'ith its unceasing roar, still speaks to us of 
the infinite tendencies of our nature, and quickens us to the fulfilment 
of their demands for high and liberal thought. The solemn night 
still imparts its sublimity, while its twinkling stars beckon our thoughts 
from the petty concerns of this little sphere of action, to that contem- 
plation of lofty truths, which seems to connect our lowly condition 
with a high and glorious destiny. Kor are the more terrible of 
nature's scenes without their proper influences. The storm-tossed 
ocean, the raginr* the rushing torrent and the wild tornado, 

impart grande \ and nurture the energies which are 

requisite to tl he loftiest purposes of the soul. But 

why should se manifold influences, which, though 

appreciated iLtiAixdVo co\i\^t^^\Ai^<^^VsL^^tto 
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feel, can be but feebly portrayed by any form of expression. The 
loftiest strains, the purest inspirations of poetic genius, would be but 
imperfect copies of this original language, in which nature appeals to 
our sensibilities ; the beautiful, the poetic language in which God, 
through the medium of his works, holds communion with the soul, 
and shadows out the mysterious relations which exist between the 
visible and the invisible, the finite and the infinite. It was by an 
application of this universal language, that the Author of our religion 
taught us from the beauty of the lily to infer the universal care of 
Providence, and it was under its inspiring influence that the untu- 
tored Indian, gazing on one of our beautiful lakes, whose sunlit sur- 
face reflected its verdant banks and flowery islands, called it <' the 
smile of the Great Spirit.'* 

Need we any other illustration, that this is a language which ad- 
dresses itself to all, and which may be understood by all ? But if 
there are any with sensibilities so blunted, feelings so dead, as not to 
regard these gentle appeals, these persuasive influences of external 
nature, she has sterner powers, the effects of which apathy will rather 
augment than diminish. Among these, are the influences of soil and 
climate on national character ; influences which go far to account for 
the generic differences which exist in different latitudes. It can hardly 
be doubted, that in this country, the greater industry and economy of 
the eastern states, is owing to the comparative poverty of a large por- 
tion of the soil — to the short time which elapses between seed-time 
and harvest, and to the necessity of providing for long winters ; and 
that to the habits induced by this latter necessity, we may attribute 
the desire of accumulation, which unfortunately has become too prom- 
inent as one of our distinguishing characteristics. 

Such influences compel us to conform, in some degree, to the cir- 
cumstances of our position, but may, nevertheless, be modified and 
regulated by liberal thought, comprehensive views, and a just esti- 
mate of their tendency to promote or retard our improvement. To 
this end, a correct knowledge of them is very important. 

Another and a better influence of the same kind arises from the 
repeated exhibitions of the power which rules the universe, as mani- 
fested in the changes of the seasons, inducipg more religious awe and 
rererence in those countries where the transitions are great and stri- 
M&g, than wh(L're they are so slight as to make little or no impression 
Iff'the careless observer. Such results, verified as they are by obser- 
ratton, attest the existence of the most hidden and subtle of theinflu- 
ftocfs^ which I h a Fe endeavored to portray. 

I will clo§e my remarks on this portion of the subject, by merely 

: discoveries of t be modern astronomy, 

ieeption of the magnitude and grand- 

teonceplion which, by lis vusiuesBj its 

esour profoundest awe, and awakens 

ik'h is nearly allied to the highest 

Fious sentiment. Kor is it merely 

is alfected, 

I mi the far- 
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thest verge of human science, we still seek something beyond — the 
cause which organized this stupendous system of worlds, and still 
sustains and directs their harn^onious movements. We find this cause 
only in Spirit. It is before this mysterious power, that man, in the 
pride of science, and the confidence of demonstration, is arrested and 
instinctively adores, as the untutored Indian, in obedience to the 
same law of his nature, worships the Manitto of the ocean and the 
storm. In both, this law of the religious sentiment is the same. 
Both pursue their inquiries as far as their science permits, and find 
themselves in the presence of a God. 

The Indian, viewing nature in its apparently disconnected elements, 
naturally attributes a spirit cause to each : the philosopher, whom 
lofty science has enabled to combine the whole universe in one har- 
monious system, moved by one will, as natural, makes that cause 
one ; and finding no limits to the creation, makes the cause also infi- 
nite and universal. Thus does science, by its slower processes, reach 
the results, in which it is anticipated by revelation. 

Through all the stages of human progress, the connecting link be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, is Cause. Our inquiries 
after truth conduct us to it, and merge themselves in the infinite. 

In entering upon the influences which we exert upon each other, 
I will first remark, that, for the advantages of communicating our 
thoughts, we are indebted to the material world. For no one can 
look directly into the mind of another, or know its thoughts and feel- 
ings, except as they are manifested in material action, or described 
by analogy to some external object, of which both have a common 
perception. The language which expresses the passions, emotions, 
and all the purely mental processes, must have had this beginning, 
and still retains much evidence of its origin. By degrees, the terms 
thus explained acquire a common signification, as applied directly to 
the operations of mind, and the emanations of poetry, philosophy and 
eloquence are then circulated in streams, whose pellucid flow no 
longer reminds us that their channels were worn out of turbid mat- 
ter. Language is then fitted for the direct action of mind on mind, 
and becomes one of the most important agents for the development 
and cultivation of its powers. The mutual aid which individuals 
render to each other, in correcting errors of opinion and practice — in 
the discovery and propagation of truth, and by the inculcation of cor- 
rect principles, and sound maxims, by precept and example, are 
among the most obvious mental and moral benefits arising from the 
social compact — benefits in which all may participate, and to the 
common stock of which every one should contribute in proportion to 
his ability. If he has not the talent to convince, nor the eloquence 
to persuade, he may yet, by a correct and conscientious discharge of 
all his duties, exhibit the power of virtue and the beauty of holiness, 
in his every act, and make his life a more impressive and useful lesson, 
to all within his sphere of action, than the most refined argument or 
elegant diction could convey. To these it is encouraging to reflect, 
that such influence, however obscure in its exercise, is never lost 
A good action never dies. It lives in the unfading glow of the moral 
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beauty it illustrates. It flows from character to character, and repro- 
duces itself in a thousand varieties. It may be forgotten, hidden in 
the accumulated aggregation of events ; but its leaven is still there, 
mingling with, and modifying the whole mass. 

The importance of this practical individual influence, is felt in 
every community, and, in most, is the principal barrier to the increase 
of vice, fraud and violence. By those more gifted in talents, more 
industrious in their application, or more favored by circumstances, an 
influence more pervading and palpable has been exerted. The inspir- 
ing strains of Homer and Virgil — the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes 
and Cicero— the wisdom of Solon and Lycurgus — the integrity of 
Aristides and Cato — the devotion of Leonidas and his little band, will 
forever inspire the patriot, the statesman, and the hero. The daz- 
zling exploits of Alexander and Caesar, will long kindle the flame of 
military ambition. The glowing pages, the sublime character of 
Plato— the calm fortitude, the uncompromising virtue, the unblem- 
ished life of Socrates — the hosts of martyrs, who have sufiered torture 
and death to advance truth, and preserve their own purity, will never 
cease to be regarded with the most profound admiration. Through 
all time they will continue to awaken enthusiasm, and enlist its resist- 
less energies in the cause of truth. They will ever hold up to their 
humble followers, the high susceptibilities of human nature, and incite 
them by lofty contemplation, and arduous virtue, to participate in 
that glory which has shed light on every succeeding age, and gained 
them the homage of the world. 

Of the social influences, that which arises from the formation of 
governments, is a very important one, and furnishes an ample theme 
tor the speculations of the philosopher, the philanthropist, and the 
statesman. 

In proportion as men are obliged, or permitted to govern them- 
selves, will their energies be directed to that object ; and hence it is, 
that under the elective form of government, the people are grave, 
sedate' and thoughtful. Take from them the care of civil government, 
and they become more light and volatile. If in addition to this, they 
are relieved from the cares of the soul by a religious despotism, they 
become still more volatile and trifling. Proceed one step farther, and 
remove also the cares of providing for physical existence, and we 
reach the condition of the slave, who, when no immediate evil presses 
on him, is the most merry, grinning, Addling specimen of humanity. 
But he, who, from this volatility, would argue a higher order of hap- 
piness, might argue a yet higher for the fragile leaf, which yields to 
the impulse of every breath, dances to every breeze, and glitters in 
every ray which chances to beam upon it. Such happiness is little 
more than negative ; the mere ebullition of animal spirit, freed from 
the immediate pressures of life. It is in that exercise of the mind, 
which the task of conducting our own lives imposes, that its faculties 
are developed, and kept in that state of healthful progression, which 
IS essential to dignified and rational enjoyment. In providing for the 
order of society then, as much should be left to the self restraint and 
moral power of Individuals, as is consistent with public safety. 
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We have sketched some of the results of a vigorous exercise of 
those powers, by which we act upon, and in some measure, control or 
modify the characters of each other. There are other consequences 
of a more spontaneous kind, growing out of our social relations ; con- 
sequences for which we might argue even more importance from the 
fact that divine wisdom has not left their development dependent on 
our eflTorts, but has made them essentially a part of this '^ complex 
stupendous scheme of things.'' 

In the interchange of the courtesies of life, in the glow of mutual 
interests, the generous warmth of friendship, the tenderness of affec- 
tion, the devotion of love, all awakening kindred and reciprocal emo- 
tions, the kindly feelings of our nature are improved by a healthful 
and exhilarating exercise,|while sympathy for others' wo, compassion 
for the errors, and pity for the frailties of humanity, paternal solicitude 
for helpless infancy, the bereavements of death, the pangs of sundered 
affections and blighted hopes, lend to those feelings a keener sensi- 
bility, and give them an acute tenderness which is essential to the 
full enjovment of all the brighter forms of happiness. Feelings so 
vital and sensitive may sometimes lend a deeper poignancy to sorrow, 
but when self degradation and crime enter not into the sources of our 
mourning, their vitality heals the wounded spirit. While they sofien 
and subdue all the fierce and angry passions, they exalt all that is 
noble, and hallow all that is benign, and by the conscious generosity 
of emotions in which self is forgotten, elevate the soul above the 
power of circumstances, and temper its distress with that consolation 
which Montgomery has so beautifully depicted as the "joy of grief." 

The obligations of justice, the propriety of regarding the rights, the 
opinions, the feelings, and the happiness of others, oflter abundant op- 
portunities for the exercise of self-restraint, of benevolence and mag- 
nanimity — while the conflicts of interest, the ardor of ambition, the 
pride of emulation, the stimulus of opposition and excited resent- 
ments, nurture the sterner energies. Even the manifold devices, the 
overreachings, the petty frauds and contemptible banterings of trade, 
serve to stimulate and give acuteness to the faculties, and, perhaps, 
with no injury to those who encounter, without being degraded by 
them ; and learn, not to practice, but that they may more certainly 
escape their pollution. 

The supply of many things being inadequate to our desires, induces 
competition for their acquisition, which with the rivalry for distino- 
tion, for power and glory, makes a gymnasium for the understanding, 
in which we are compelled, by the joint influence of our physical and 
intellectual wants, to that vigorous exercise of all our powers, which 
forms habits of toil and perseverence, and imparts vitality and strength 
to the whole character. 

The relations of thought, which are thus almost forcibly impressed 
upon us, serve as formulas for the investigation of higher truths, and 
furnish the elements for the solution of the sublimest mysteries. 

It is with reluctance that I broach a theme requiring even for its 
partial development much analytic skill, and more time than I can 
now devote to it. But I feel that I should leave a wide blank in this 
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portion of my subject, if I were to omit to notice the influence of 
woman on society ; of woman with her deep-toned affections, her 
delicate sensibilities, her warmth and purity of feeling, her intuitive 
appreciation of moral truth and rectitude, her enthusiasm tempered 
with gentleness, and gentleness maide potent by an etherial efficacy, 
by spells and sympathies, which place it above all the coarser forms 
of human power. To her is given a moral influence pervading as 
spirit, and scarcely less mysterious. For her approval, high-thought- 
ed genius takes its loftiest flight, and industry redoubles its exertions. 
Her smile rewards virtue, her frown banishes vice, her glance inspires 
courage, and her neglect withers ambition. In her soul-lit eye there 
is an eloquence more moving, and in its tear a deeper pathos than 
words can express. A potent charm is in her smile, the spells of 
DersuasioQ are on her lips, and the inspirations of love obey her 
oldding. 

With such power, what may she not accomplish } Power, which, 
when properly directed, is only less irresistible than that of heaven, 
and possesing in common, with its omnipotence, the attribute of 
being undiminished by its exercise. Let them recollect, that like it, 
it should be ever silent and gentle, and persausive in its application ; 
and that like it, it should also be united with an all-pervading benev- 
olence, with a philanthropy too universal to regard the narrow dis- 
tinction of sects, too expansive to be limited by any creed. 

Let her hold the powers confided to her as sacred ; as dedicated 
to the cause of human improvement ; and let her, faithful to the im- 
portant trust, exert her sway for the advancement of all mankind, 
nor suflTer her influence to be misapplied to any unworthy object. It 
were better that churches should crumble to atoms, that missionary 
stations should be abandoned, and ministers forsake their calling, than 
that this, the greatest element of moral elevation should be fettered 
by sectarianism, perverted by bigotry, or desecrated by its application 
to the degrading artifices by which cupidity and false zeal have im- 
piously sought to make it available in obtaining money. 

When that cheering approval of the most etherial of earthly intel- 
ligences, which should be the reward of virtue, can be procured for 
eold, (no matter for how holy a purpose that gold is used,) it has 
depreciated in public estimation. It has submitted to a lower stand- 
ard of value. It has lost the attribute which gave it the potency of 
magic. It would once call out all that was noble in human nature, 
for this was its only price ; but once perverted to pecuniary objects — 
how fallen ! Gold and virtue are thenpn an equality. The acquisi- 
tions of fraud, of meanness, and oppression, and extortion may obtain 
the prize which should be the spontaneous reward of what is noble, 
generous and good ; that which is ignoble is thus placed on a level 
with revealing genius and heroic virtue. This is confounding the 
distinctions of good and evil, from the knowledge of which, the aspir- 
ing nature of our common mother could not be diverted by the pleas- 
ures of paradise, nor deterred by the fear of death. If her daughters 
cannot restore us the Eden she lost, let them not abandon what ahe 
obtained for us in return, but by preserving the distinctipiii itilDo^ 
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us on in the path of improvement, and retain to humanity, unimpair- 
ed, the God-like attribute of intelligence, knowing good from evil. 1 
conjure them, as they value their influence, as they regard the ad- 
vancement of our race, to keep aloof from the petty conflicts of party, 
and the machinations of avarice ; to preserve their delicate sensibili- 
ties from the rude encounter in which even less etherial natures, 
sufler a loss of refinement and spirituality, 

" In which they roughen to ihe sense, and all 
The winning softness of their sex is lost." 

Her gentle nature is scarcely less out of place in the arena in which 
men dispute the prize of wealth and power, than her tender frame 
would be in gladiatorial and pugilistic contests. She whose proper 
office is to elevate and ennoble, should rise superior to low ambition 
and sordid views ; she should be the sanctuary, keeping all the flner 
feeling sacred from the contamination of low thoughted cares and 
ignoble strife. 

" The intelligencer 
Between the grave, the sanctities of Heav'n, 
And our dull workings." 

It is principally in the endearing relations of mother, wife, daugh- 
ter, sister and friend, that woman exerts the most benign influence on 
society. In these His hers 

" To touch the finer springs which 
Move the world." 

Whether in maiden loveliness, she breathes high ambition and noble 
sentiment into the soul of some aspiring and adoring youth, or in her 
varied relations, diffuses cheerfulness, grace and elegance in the social 
and domestic circle ; her influence is felt as the poetry of life, blend- 
ing with her rougher pursuits and neutralizing their harshness with a 
tender, gentle and holy efficacy — an influence, which, like music, 
soothes the savage breast, softens its asperity, and banishes its care 
eie it is conscious of its power. 

In the relation of mother, a high responsibility devolves on woman. 
To her the infant intelligence is first confided. The young spirit, 
passive and yielding, receives from her its first impressions. Her 
plastic power moulds its intelligence, and exerts on its destiny a 
greater influence than any other human agency. Let her ever bear 
in mind this high^ responsibility ; nor forget that, to children, acts are 
vivid and impressive, while ^ords are weak : that one unguarded 
impropriety of conduct — a single outbreak of passion — a weak petu- 
lance — or a moment of fretfulness may make an impression too strong 
for all the precepts of wisdom, and all the maxims of morality to 
counteract. Let her also be cheered to the ever watchful fulfilment 
of her important trust, by the reflection, that every grace and propri- 
ety in action— revery exhibition of trur ind afi*ection — every 
effort of self-restraint — every sacri uw, to principle, and 
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of convenience to love and duty, will be delineated on the mind of 
the child in the glowing colors of his young affection, and will furnish 
him with a conception of moral beauty, which no time will erad- 
icate. Such a conception, thus incorporated in his very being, can- 
not fail to elevate his thoughts, and increase his ability to resist tempt- 
ation. But, if, unhappily, he should still deviate from the path of 
rectitude, it will, as a second conscience, follow him in all his aber- 
rations, keeping in his view the beauty of virtue, rendered more 
striking by contrast, and will unceasingly appeal to him to return to 
that course of duty, which is hallowed by the recollections of mater- 
nal solicitude and tenderness. Words would fail to express the 
dream-like vividness, and spirit-stirring power of such recollections ; 
but they will be attested by every heart whose affections have been 
properly fostered by a mother's care, by all who have truly known 
and felt a mother's love. " When," said Raphael, " I take my pencil 
for lofty and holy purpose, the spirit of my mother hovers over me." 
And how often does the spirit of the mother inspire the lofty thought, 
quicken the noble act, and hallow the generous motive. All cannot 
possess the talent, or attain the excellence of a Raphael ; but moral 
action frequently gives a scarcely less beautiful expression to concep- 
tions, not less divme than those which gave a spirit-like immortality 
to the creations of his transcendent genius. 

In treating of subjects so vast and so fruitful in details, I cannot 
hope to do more than to present an imperfect sketch, and it is proba- 
ble that I may have entirely omitted some considerations which 
should have been made prominent. But if I h&ve succeeded in sug- 
gesting an adequate idea of our solemn relations with the material 
world and with each other, and of their influences, some may be 
ready to inquire, *' what is left for us to do individually ?" If causes 
without us, have an agency so potent — if they are really the master- 
springs of our actions, what have we to do for ourselves ? This 
inquiry leads us to the remaining division of the subject. The influ- 
ence of the mind upon itself, or of those powers of which we are con- 
scious. Among these powers, there is none of which we have a fuller 
conviction, than of modifying the influence of external causes, and of 
determining, in a greater or less degree, their influence upon us. 

In proportion, as we exert this internal energy, do we mould the 
external and compel it to minister to our improvement and happiness. 
Suffer it to lie dormant, and nothing but the intervention of heaven 
could prevent our being the mere sport of circumstances. 

Apply it to the investigations of our relations with the universe, 
and we learn how to make these circumstances beneflcial. 

It is by thought — truth-searching thought, that we free ourselves 
from the controlling power of causes without use. In reference to 
fate, 

*< He is a Freeman only, whom the truth makes free.^ 

The mind has a power of recalling and of re-examining the past. 
By this means it can apply a cool deliberate judgment, and decide in 
what respect it has erred, when under the influence of the immediaU 
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exciting causes of action, and of determining how it can better act 
under similar circumstances. This is the benefit of experience. 
But to meet the various exigences of life, the mind Has a more com- 
prehensive power — that of imagining events, and of settling how it 
should act in the various combinations which it forms of them. These 
mental processes are the foundation of our habits and principles of 
action, and may be so extended as to apply with more or less precis- 
ion to every condition to which we are liable. The greater the num- 
ber of cases correctly settled, the better are we prepared for all the 
occasions of life, and enabled to derive advantage from its incidents. 
In proportion then, as we keep this power active, are we fitted to per- 
form our part with propriety. He who neglects it will be the easy 
prey of temptation, the ready dupe of error, while he, who has im- 
proved it, establishes in his mind a test of truth, and derives happi- 
ness from all the trials and vicissitudes of life, by the exercise of that 
virtue for which they furnish the opportunities. 

The heedless mariner, when he finds himself in difficulty, either 
passively yields to his fate or vents his energy in worse than useless 
imprecations on his evil fortune. While he, who, by constantly 
reflecting on the various dangers of his occupation, has prepared him- 
self for their occurrence, finds, perhaps, even a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the exercise of that skill which is necessary to his safety and 
which liis previous thought has rendered easy and natural to him. 

He who employs this faculty of the mind for the contemplation of 
probable events, lays up stores of wisdom for the common uses of life. 
He will become sagacious and practical in all that relates to our im- 
mediate every-day concerns. 

He who seeks for its exercise, higher conceptions, and more thrill- 
ing combinations fosters the spirit of genius, kindles enthusiasm, un- 
folds the noblest faculties of his soul, and awakens in his bosom desires 
which continually require the sublime, the beautiful and the holy ; 
which incessantly demand a hi^h progression. This is in harmony 
with the religious sentiment — that cravin? of the soul for something 
better than it has yet distinctly known ; that insatiable thirst for per- 
fection and truth. For these wants, the external world is insuffi- 
cient, and the mind turns within itself for the contemplation of that 
beauty and excellence which its own revelations affi)rd it. 

But this internal sense of beauty is quickened by the external. 
The perception of natural beauty, or if that found in the more chaste 
and elegant productions of art, prepares the mind for its reception in 
any other form; and he who cultivates a flower improves a landscape, 
or erects a beautiful edifice, improves our ideas of moral symmetry, 
opens to the soul new avenues for the admission of moral beauty, and 
adds to the means of moral culture. 

If I am correct in the necessity of progression, mental repose, or 
perhaps I should rather say, mental quiescence, is not desirable ; and 
those who seek, will probably find it only in an uninquiring submis- 
sion to the dogmas of arrogant authority ; in the crushing embrace of 
despotism. 

It is in meditation, that the self-forming power of the mind is most 
beneficially exerted. When we are not hurried by the necesuty of 
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imme^diate action, nor excited by passion, nor swayed by interest, the 
judgment is cool and disinterested, and we may then establish prin- 
ciples, and form habits of thought, which will greatly assist us when- 
ever unexpectedly assailed by temptation, or a sudden emergency 
requires our hasty decision. It is thus that the influence of the ex- 
ternal, is moulded by the internal, and made subservient to it. 

But independent of the important influence of this faculty on the 
formation of character, it would be worthy of cultivation, were it 
only for the immediate gratification it affords. It can make the mind 
a theatre for scenic representation, in which we may act any part 
which suits the humor of the moment. Whatever our situation, its 
delights are always at hand. It can impart an intenser glow to the 
ardor of youth, and brighten the reveries of age. It can beautify the 
desert with verdure of its own creation, people the solitude of the 
pathless woods with the beings of its fancy, or on the watery waste 
nold communion with the spirits of its choice. By it, the mind 
assimilates every excellence and grace, and by their habitual combina- 
tion with its feelings, makes the beautiful and good as a portion of 
itself. 

I have spoken of the mind as susceptible of vast, of unlimited im- 
provement. This improvement, I think, is to be effected by the cul- 
tivation of all its elements, and preserving their due proportions to 
each other, which, when thus properly balanced, will all be found 
conducive to grace and strength ; none require to be wholly eradica- 
ted. Pride, vanity, ambition, anger, fear and the love of acquisition, 
all exert a quickening influence.* Fear is necessary to our safety, 
and is, apparently, among the lowest of these impulses. But who 
has ever known thought more electric, will more oecisive and ener- 
getic, than its higher excitements can produce. In its more modera- 
ted forms, it habitually and unnoticed enters into that combination of 
feelings, which excites interest in what is passing around us ; inducing 
us to observe the flow of events, and to investigate the laws of their 
succession, that we may avoid injury, or enjoy the sense of security. 
The love of acquisition, though often perverted to inferior objects, 
stimulates us in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But I have not time to be minute, and the benefits of most of the 
other impulses being even more obvious, I will only reiterate my 
conviction, that they will all be found essential to the promotion of 
the most perfect character, as all the colors of the prism, in proper 
proportions, are requisite to the production of the purest white ; and 
that the mind which is invigorated by the passions, agitated by emo- 
tions, and stimulated by the thrilling impulses of sense — if it be also 
ennobled by lofty sentiments, and purified bv the contemplation of that 
ideal beauty and excellence which it has the power of creating, or of 
abstracting for itself — will be found more vital and efficient, than that 
in which the judgment is cold, the feelings inert, and passions 
extinct. 

From these general considerations, most of which are equally appli- 
cable to other places, lei us return, for a moment, to our own locality ; 
nd Bote what advantages we possess, and what difficulties we have 
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to overcome, in intellectual progress. Our geographical position has, 
heretofore, excluded us from the full benefits of that extended social 
intercourse, which, by rendering us familiar with the habits, system 
and views of other sections, weaicens local prejudices, liberalizes the 
mind, and enlarges its thoughts. This, and the change in our social 
system, already alluded to, have no doubt retarded us. Another, 
and greater obstacle to our progress has been the want of education, 
which, though not wholly disregarded, has been quite too much neg- 
lected. It is true there are few among us, who have not been taught 
the rudiments of knowledge, (using the terms in their limited popular 
sense,) and I fear it is equally true, that very few of us have received 
much more than this. It is encouraging to see that all these obstacles 
are gradually yielding to improvements already made, or in progress. 
Greater facilities of travel have recently brought us in near commu- 
nication with other portions of the country. 

The changes in our local habits, I have already adverted to, and on 
the subject of education there is a growing interest and a correspond- 
ing progression ; still much remains to be done — much more ought to 
be done. 1 would gladly have thrown a veil over these defects, but 
the very object of these lectures requires that they should be brought 
to view that the proper remedy may be applied. This duty perform- 
ed, I turn with pleasure to some spots of brighter promise. There 
are some points in our local character which I think will not suffer by 
comparison with those of any portion of our country. With some 
opportunities for observing, I am persuaded that in no section of it 
have 1 seen more native strength of mind, more energy of purpose, 
more of that independence in thought and freedom from arbitrary 
restraints, which are so important in the pursuit of truth, and that no 
place has come under my observation where the distinctions between 
liberty and libertinism are better marked or better appreciated, where 
the rational desire of freedom is more harmoniously united with a 
love of order, or where the transactions between individuals are 
marked with greater confidence than in this my native land. 

Will it be said that this is but the common preference of every 
mind for the customs, habits and institutions by which itself has been 
mt)re or less moulded, or that it is but a natural partiality for the land 
of my birth ? To such suggestions I can only oppose the fact that 
the portion of my life in which those preferences and partialities are 
most strongly impressed, the period reaching from infancy to the verge 
of manhood, was spent in another part of our country. 

But admitting that my observations have been correct and my 
judgment impartial, it may still very naturally be asked how it has 
happened that a people who confessedly have labored under some 
peculiar disadvantages, whose progress has been retarded by a revo- 
lution in the once established habits and customs of society, whose 
local position has been unfavorable, and who have comparatively 
derived little benefit from education, should possess this superiority? 
In the solution of this question, I find even more encouragement 
than in the fact, for I find it in causes which promise a lasting and 
beneficial influence on the future. To natural causes we owe some- 
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(hiDg. A soil which, while it does not tax the powers of the culti- 
vator to a state of repression pr exhaustion, does not permit luxurious 
indolence, A clitnate in which there is little to enervate, and a 
natural scenery in which there is much to inspire thought, all have 
their eflR;ct. These are, in their nature, permanent, and while our 
" rock ribbed" hills resist the action of the elements, while the suc- 
cession oi seasons varies the aspect of our fields and woods, and the 
rains of Heaven fill our murmuring brooks, and our iron bound coast 
repels old ocean's surge, we may rely on their influence. 

But there is a moral cause to which I attach more importance, and 
that is the ennobling influence of mental liberty. Here thought has 
never been trammelled ; here discussion has known no proscription ; 
intelligence has here been free ; spirit has been supreme, and nothing 
but the decrees of Heaven have been exempt from its jurisdiction. 

Here mind has put forth its native strength neither fettered by 
creeds perverted by bigotry, nor distracted by the intestine broils of 
sectarianism. Every one has here wrought his portion of the realms 
of thought in his own way, and choosing without restraint, the whole 
domain has been more or less cultivated. It may be true that we 
have not so often visited that portion which is consecrated to religion 
as our neighbors profess to have done ; but we have entered it not as 
contending parties, seeking only the best positions it affords to defend 
our own peculiar tenets or to attack the opinions of others, but as 
calm inquirers, there to learn its truths, to enjoy its grandeur and 
sublimity, and refresh our fainting strength at its fountains of inspira- 
tion. 

The effect of prescribing arbitrary limits to thought, can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is true that many wear such fetters so passively 
as not to find them galling, but those M-ho have once escaped can 
never again be subjected to the same bondage. The mind which 
submits to artificial restraints, loses its elasticity and strength; accus- 
tomed to yield, the habit of submission fastens upon it ; no conscious 
power unites it to vigorous action, no lofty sentiment inspires it with 
heroism, no emotion of victory cheers it in the contest with error, no 
enthusiasm warms it in the pursuit of truth. It becomes cold, sullen. 
And dissatisfied with itself, or, throwii^ off all care and thought of 
its destiny, abandons itself to frivolous or unworthy pursuits. 

This evil becomes incalculable when the mind is authoritatively 
restrained from the free examination of all the great mysteries of its 
own being, when it is not permitted to know itself, to commune with 
itself, and to improve itself in the contemplation of those sublime 
truths, the investigation of which furnishes the highest and amplest 
exercise of its powers, and elevates it to the loftiest eminence of intel- 
lectual aggrandizement. From such restraint we have been compar- 
atively exempL This religious freedom is almost of necessity, asso- 
ciated with a corresponding system of civil government ; and in this 
state, there has been much less legislation, than among our neigh* 
bors, but vastly less practical application of the laws which regulate 
society. More has been led to the self-restraint of individuals, and 
the moral power of the community ; elements in the formation of 

2 
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individual and national character, which, within certain limitSi 
increase as the ahsence of legal restraints makes them necessary, and 
decrease, as the adaptations of the laws to the circumstances and con- 
tingencies of social intercourse usuip their place. 

Rigid laws often create their own necessity. It is related that a 
citizen of Milan, voluntarily resided sixty years within its walls, and 
felt no disposition to pass their limits, until his prince commanded 
him not to do so. 

The mind spurns that authority which, depriving it of the exercise 
of its powers in the choice of action, degrades it to a machine, and 
taking from it the merit of voluntary performance, robs it of the cheer- 
ing influence of self-approval. This induces a disposition to break 
despotic laws. The most noble and generous spirits rise. in opposition 
to them. It is not, therefore, strange, that those who live under such 
laws, are prone to think that there is no security when any right is 
not guaranteed by force, forgetting that the disposition to do wrong is 
often not so much a desire to do the thing forbidden, as to break the 
fetters and assert the dignity and supremacy of the mind, Hence^ 
too, it is, that skepticism m religion is most prevalent where its forms 
•re most despotic. 

I am aware, that this very freedom, which I think so beneficial 
and creditable to us, has been made the theme of ridicule and obloquy, 
by our neighbors. That we have no law and no religion, is their 
constant gibe. But so long as by law, they mean thosie legislative 
enactments, which are rendered necessary by the fraud and violence 
of the governed — and by religion, they signify those arbitrary forms 
and systems, which are supported by the zeal of bigots and the craft 
of hypocrites, so long may they justly continue to reproach us with 
having neither. We might ask them, where is the utility of a reli- 
gion, which does not purify and ennoble ? or, of that extensive 
system and minute adaptation of laws, which, dispensing with moral 
power as a means of social order, banishing all natural restraints, and 
crushing the generous impulses in its serpent-like folds, still sanctions 
enormities, which savages would not permit. Much of this differ- 
ence in character may probably be attributed to early legislation. 
Roger Williams, by proclaiming universal liberty of conscience, pro- 
duced an influence on the character of this state, wideFy differing 
from that exerted by those colonists, whose first governmental act is 
said to have been an agreement to abide by the laws of God, until 
they should have time to make better. 

He asserted freedom in its broadest rational form — the freedom of 

mtelligence. They asserted the prerogative ,of authority, of force, 

•fid of legal coercion. He made conscience supreme ; they sought to 

ittoenedft hi A'vtne action by human institutions. They persisted in 

it filtti}. and made a church and civil establishmet of rigid forms 

^ lb Mitlironed the spirit ; they subjected it to arbitrary 

\ irhidi of these systems has most claims to reli- 
^^^ ii obvious in the formation of sectional char 
lieiity that ages of proximity and habitual iatef' 
M to wear awqr the distinctioM. 
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We have been thrown more upon our own thoughts^ and I haye 
now spoken more freely, from a conviction, that if mistaken in any of 
my views, the expression of them would do little harm to a commu- 
nity so accustomed to examine and to determine for themselves. 

They are superior to us in education ; they have been more wrought 
and burnished in the schools ; they ape more skilful in the weapons 
of controversy, and with that advantage which learning and skill will 
sometimes gain over truth and strength, they have almost succeeded 
in producing an impression, that we ought to follow in their steps — 
that we, too, ought to have what they would call law and religion. 
Heaven forfend. 

The native character of our state has been preserved in greater 
purity in this than in most other portions of it. For this, we are in- 
debted to the hale and unyielding spirit of our ancestors, and to the 
isolated position we have occupied. But their heroism can no longer 
defend, nor our position protect us from foreign encroachment. 
Already have the latest improvements in the enginry of fanaticism 
been directed against us. With these causes of apprehension on the 
one hand, and on the other the hopes arising from the improvement 
in our habits, the increased attention to the subjects of religion and 
•education — from a more free communication with the world, and 
from the earnest and laudable* efforts making by some individuals to 
spread truth and excite inquiry, we seem to have arrived at a crisis 
on the event of which much of our future character may depend. 
Let us meet the emergency, resolved to hold fast to that which is 
good, and take truth from any hand which proffers it. To those who 
seek to change our opinions by argument, or even by rational persua- 
sion, let us not object. To those who come prepared by their 
Researches to instruct us, who bring with them knowledge from afar 
to enlighten, pure sentiments to elevate, and lofty thoughts to ennoble 
us, and above all, good examples to illustrate their precepts, let ua 
extend a cordial welcome, liberal aid and generous confidence. But 
let us regard those who deny to us the freedom of thought, and thus 
aim to establish religion by the destruction of all her allies, who seek 
to frighten the timid and impose on the weak and credulous, and who^ 
instead of the mild influences which come from above, arrogate to 
themselves the power of demons, and expect to make us worthy the 
hopes of Heaven by terrifying us with the fears of hell; who, adopt- 
ing the principle tliat religious faith is not only essentially distinct 
from reason, but incompatible with it, carry it to such extreme as to 
seem to think insanity the only conclusive evidence of its existence; 
let us regard all such either as foolish fanatics or knavish impostors 
and traitors to the cause of human advancement* But let us care- 
fully discriminate between these and such, as, seeking to advance the 
highest interests of man, are scarcely less arduously, or less benefi- 
cially or honorably employed, than they who hold the venerated 
plough. From such as these let us invite truth, but suffer none to 
encroach on the freedom of thought. 

It is the one cause of liberty, for without this freedom of the mind, 
all other fireedom is but a tinkling sound. Witness the numerooa 
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ittemptfl which hare heen made in Soath America, to engraft free 
political institutions upon a religious despotism. They have all heen 

abortive they must ever be abortive — the two are incompatible. 

And nearer to us we may observe how far the ennobling influence of 
knowledge may be counteracted, even by the decaying remnant of a 
religion of authority. The highest faculties of the soul interdicted, 
the mind excluded from its nfost ennobling pursuits — from all that 
gives sublimity to thought and elevation to moral feeling, vents its 
activity in the stir and bustle of the world ; and intelligence, confined 
within too narrow limits, re-duplicates itself in mere ingenious contri- 
vance, and seeks its advantage in the shallow artifices of trade. 

But, though under certain conditions, it would almost seem that a 
people may be instructed without being enlightened, and educated 
without being elevated, let us not hence ipfer, that knowledge is of 
little importance. I have said, that our neighl>ors of another state 
have been better, perhaps 1 should say more educated, than our- 
selves. Of its benefits many of them have given illustrious proof. 
It has gradually weakened the bonds imposed on the intellect — ena- 
bled many to throw them ofl* entirely, and others to exhibit much 
energy, even in fetters. But it is when removed from these mental 
restraints, that the benefits of the knowledge they have acquired, be- 
comes most apparent. 

The facility with which intelligence passes from one system to 
mnother, and discovers that portion of truth and harmony which exists 
in each, is not the least of its advantages ; and they accordingly, 
when brought in contact with other systems, soon find that legislative 
enactments are not the only basis of social security, or the highest 
fule of action. 

Aware of my incapacity to do justice to so' vast and important a 
subject as that of mental freedom, I rejoice that it is one to which 
your interest has ever been alive ; that the mention of it will here 
touch a sympathetic chord in every bosom. Is there a son of Rhode 
Island whose enthusiasm is not spontaneously kindled by it ? who 
does not proudly feel that the glory of his forefathers is reflected upon 
him, and that through them he is allied to the transcendent honors of 
having emancipated the mind. 

While then, with feelings elate, we reflect that our ancestors made 
this inestimable gift to the world, that they first threw wide open the 
portals to those sublime truths — those realms of lofty thoughts, where 
the feelings are hallowed, the intellect is ennobled, and the whole 
spirit is in harmony with itself and the universe ; that the first claim- 
ed for earth this freedom of the skies, let us determine that we will 
be the last, aye, that we will never relinquish the fair behest. And 
while with patriotic pride we recur to that brightest pace of our his- 
tory, which records the first act of universal toleration known to the 
world, let us with firmness resolve that here, mind, as it ever has 
been, shall continue to be, free. Let us adopt the motto, Here mind 
is free ; a motto worthy to be engraved on the vaulted sky, inscribed 
with sunbeams on the portals of heaven, displayed in the lightning, 

mnd proclaimed in the thunder of the universe Here, Mind is 

Free. 
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The grand element — the essential condition of human happiness, 
is progress, and we hail with joyful feeling whatever accelerates it. 

It is a cause of gratulation, that the means of individual improve- 
■lent are extending, and that through them, our community, our 
country, and our race are advancing. And it is a cheering thought, 
that to this progress there is no limit, — that success in removing one 
impediment, but nerires us with victorious energy to encounter anoth- 
er, — that every advance but brings us in view of some higher posi- 
tion to be attained, while the horizon of perfection remains at the 
same apparent distance, or recedes as we rise into a purer atmos- 
phere. In this way, obstacle afler obstacle has been overcome, and 
one stage of our progress aiker another accomplished, until we have 
now arrived at the subject of universal education. In conformity 
with that universality, which is characteristic of this age, it is pro- 
posed to provide the means of literary instruction for the whole peo- 
ple. Obvious as is the importance of the measure to bare investiga- 
tion, we are not proceeding on mere theoretical frounds. We have 
witnessed its results in portions of this, and in other states. 

It is not long since our legislature employed a competent person 
to make a geological and agricultural survey of our territory. A 
spirit of inquiry was thus induced, and much valuable information 
disseminated, the good effects of which are already so obvious^ in 
improved and more economical modes of cultivation, that I think I 
should be within bounds in saying, that the expense of that survey 
has already been repaid an hundred fold. With such results of an 
experiment in one portion of science, it is not surprising that the state 
should extend its views and its efforts to its other departments — that 
it should adopt measures to diffuse information, awaken interest, and 
increase the desire for the extension of knowledge generally, with 
liberal provision for its accomplishment, and thus embracing the 
whole subject at once, secure its numerous advantages as early as 
practicable. 

For this purpose an agent has been engaged to co-operate with the 
citizens, and give them the aid of his experience and mature thouffbt 
in the important work of reforming the schools. The wisdom of tnis 
course is now apparent, and it is gratifying to find, that those on 
whom the expense principally falls, are most zealous>in advocating^ 
and most assiduous in their efforts to promote \\a ^c.CQm^\^\&K3QX» 
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This is honorable to our state, and particularly so, as this concur- 
rence manifestly arises, not from any sordid calculations of interest, 
but from noble and philanthropic feelings. To a people actuated by 
such high and disinterested motiyes, it would be worse than useless 
to hold up any lower inducements: but I may here remark, that in 
this as in other cases, generous action, based on liberal and correct 
principles, secures those minor advantages which are the ultimate 
and exclusive objects of a grovelling, narrow policy. For leaving 
out of the account, all the delightful anticipations of increased com- 
fort, virtue and happiness, and all the benevolent satisfaction of being 
useful to the world, the man who appropriates a portion of his wealth 
to the diffusion of knowledge, is still making an investment, for which, 
even in a pecuniary view, he will be amply repaid. For go where 
we will, we find the value of property very much depending on the 
intelligence of the community where it is located — an obvious con- 
sequence of the fact, that intelligence is necessary to make property 
productive. It developes all the resources of a neighborhood, and 
applies them in the best manner. Besides this, it brings the advan- 
tages of superior society— of good literary, moral and religions in- 
struction, and various benefits, which a union of intelligent persons 
may easily command, but which no one individual, however talented, 
or however wealthy, could so effectually compass. And these all 
make the real property of such a community more desirable, and of 
course more valuable. 

It also enables men better to discharge the duties of legislators, 
judges and jurors. General education then, will enhance the nom- 
inal and intrinsic value of property, while it also renders it more 
secure. 

How far it is expedient to make popular education the subject of 
legislation, is an important question. In Prussia, an amiable king, 
disposed to exercise the despotic power with which he is vested, in a 
paternal care of his subjects, has furnished the means of instruction 
to all, and by penal enactments, made it obligatory on parents and 
guardians, to send their children to the schools he has established. 

Such legislation would be worse than useless here. It would be 
repugnant to our feelings, and in opposition to the spirit of all our 
institutions. In some minor matters, regarding schools, imperative 
legislation has failed even in states where the people are more accus- 
tomed than we are, to the interference of legislative authority with 
the sphere of individual duty. 

I apprehend, that in proportion as a state assumes the task of rega- 
.ating the mode of instruction, parents will feel themselves absolved 
from its responsibilities ; and it is the care and thought of parents in 
educating their children, which forms the foundation, or a very large 
portion, both of parentaJ and filial virtues, the destruction of which 
would annihilate all that is most beautiful and holy in the social 
fabric. 

Air, light and partial warmth, are all that a wise Providence has 
bestowed on us, without some efforts of our own, but having fur- 
nished these pre-requisites of life and activity, has made the rest de- 
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pendant on that thought and labor which are also necessary to devel- 
op the energies of body and mind. Let a state then provide the 
money essential to the existence of public schools — adopt means to 
enlighten the public mind on the subject, and to warm it into effort, 
adding such suggestions and recommendations, as on such a subject 
may very properly come from its selected talent and wisdom, and 
leave the rest to the free thought and voluntary action of the com- 
munity. 

The immediate connection of education with the interests and the 
condition of mankind, is too obvious to have been entirely over- 
looked, by any but the most barbarous tribes ; and yet in its present 
aspect it may be said to be new. Though pursued by many with 
higher views, it has too often been sought, merely for the selfish ad- 
vantages which the instructed derived from it, in competition with 
the uneducated — advantages which its general diffusion would de- 
stroy. Hence at one time, the learned sought to express themselves 
iq a manner unintelligible to any but the initiated ; and the clergy, 
by the exclusive advantage of superior knowledge, gaining the ascend- 
ency of the political and military -power, established an ecelesiastical 
despotism, which, with the most tyrannical insolence, dictated to 
nations, and arrogating to themselves the powers of darkness, and 
scarcely less infernal powers of earth, by the combined terrors of 
hell, and the tortures of the inquisition, destroyed every vestige of 
freedom, and left scarcely a ray of hope to humanity. It was ft'aud 
monopolizing knowledge, to subdue the ignorant, and prostrate their 
minds in a bondage the most cruel, and the most direful that history 
records. The institutions of Lycurgus embraced a system of general 
education. Under them the Spartan youth were trained to endure 
privation, fatigue and pain, and habituated to the use of arms, that 
they might more effectually serve their country in war, and were 
taught to steal, that they might be prepared foir its stratagems. 

But to increase the general happiness, and secure the freedom of 
man, by a system of education which shall impart useful knowledge, 
intellectual power, and moral elevation, to the uhole people, is an 
idea of our own times. 

That the period for the practical development of this idea has 
arrived, is manifest from the unanimity of public sentiment in its 
favor. I may almost say, that none deny its importance, or doubt 
iter utility, though there may be some diversity of opinion as to the 
mode of its accomplishment. To devise and bring into action the 
best means in our power for this purpose, is the object of this Asso- 
ciation. 9 I need not labor to secure your interest in its favor, by 
dwelling on the beneficial results which may be expected from the 
success of the enterprize, for I cannot believe that any one who has 
at all reflected upon the influence of increased thought, and the exten- 
sion of knowledge, upon individual happiness and progress — upon 
national prosperity and national honor — upon our intellectual and 
moral condition, and upon our political and social relations, can 
contemplate with indifference the efforts now making in this country 
in behalf of education. 
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I wish I eould claim a more active participation in them. 

Bat I must confess myself one of those* whose time and thoogitv 
have been too much tasked by business pursuits, to permit roe to 
reaiier as mnch personal aid to this important movement as I de- 
sired, or so mnch as my views of duty to the community dictated. 
But I have observed, with deep interest, the noble efforts of those 
gentlemen, whose labors in this cause have laid us under high obli- 
gatioii, and claim our warmest gratitude and sincerest thanks. It is 
gratifying to find that they have sanguine hopes of success. They 
do not, however, expect to escape the difficulties, or to avoid the 
obstacles which ever beset the path of the pioneer in social improve* 
ment. They know that popular prejudices are to be dispelled, that • 
the iron grasp of avarice is to be relaxed, and supineness Ktiraulated 
by a sense of duty which they must awaken in the public mind. 
They know that the reformer requires industry, zeal, energy and 

Eerseverance. By the intelligent exercise of these qualities, they 
avie already accomplished more than was anticipated in the time, 
and there is now much to cheer us all to effort, to animate and exalt 
our hopes, and inspire us with lofty and generous purpose. And it 
is a work in which the aid of all is required. The object we aim at 
is nothing less than a system — a better system, for the improvement 
of man. If in sach a cause, the people are inert, it will be in vaio 
that legislators pass acts, and make liberal appropriations of money. 
If parents do not take an interest in it, and perform their duties, the 
labor of those philanthropists who have made it an object of earnest 
investigation and deep solicitude, and sought to inspire others with » 
kindred interest, will be fruitless. Properly to sustain and carry 
forward such a movement, the whole people must unite in it heart 
and hand, thought and action. They must think, and think justly 
and liberally. They mast act, and act with the energy of excited 
interest 

We must not content ourselves with dreaming over the prospect^ 
however encoiiraging. I know it is delightful to regale the imagin* 
* ation with visions of an intelligent and happy people, under a wise 
and benevolent government, such as may be anticipated from the 
general diffusion of knowledge; and to indulge in all the luxury of 
benevolent feelings, amid those congenial scenes of felicity and vir- 
tue, which a prophetic fancy may here so vividly portray. And it is 
allowable, it is useful, thus to warm ourselves to effort, by dwelli&g 
in imagination, on the intended, the probable results of our labors. 

But we must not stop here. We sow the seed in hope and faitk 
but we must bestow the careful vigilance — the laborious attfntion of 
actual business, before we can expect to gather the fruit. Money 
may be freely appropriated, and yet not a single spring necessary to 
the success of the movement be put in action. The plan may be 
wisely conceived, and put forth with all the attractions of eloquence, 
and illustrated and enforced by all the powers of argument, and yet 
little be done towards its practical accomplishment. 

But I do not fear that the interest now manifested, is the mere 
eflervescence of popular enthusiasm, or that it is such an excitement 
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a9 dissipates its fervor in idle imaginings. I am persuaded that it is 
the result of deliberate thought, terminating in the firm conviction of 
the importance — ^the necessity of earnest attention to the objects for 
which we are now assembled. That object has already been stated 
to be the improvement and extension of the means of education. 
An object, the beneficial tendencies of which, are manifest and man- 
ifold in every aspect of the subject — so manifest that one can hardly 
■peak of them without uttering truisms. 

It is a trite remark, that the success and stability of a popular gov- 
ernment depends on the intelligence and virtue of the people- It is 
obvious that these qualities are no less essential to individual happi- 
ness than to national prosperity or national security. 

In despotic governments, the object of education is to make the 
people good subjects. On us devolves the higher task, of so educa- 
ting them, that they may become good sovereigns. And to the 
inducements growing out of these considerations I may add, what 
undcfr our institutions, seems the grand desideratum, that there is 
nothing which has so great an influence in lessening and neutralizing 
the inequalities of society, as a system of education which embraces 
all in its provisions. It opens to all a common source of enjoyment 
and aggrandizement. The rich and the poor here meet on common 
ground. Seated side by side, the heir of wealth finds that the cir- 
eamstances of birth afford no advantages in the competition for in- 
tellectual superiority, while the child of poverty also learns, that his 
advancement depends on his -Dwn efforts, and on his own conduct. 
Give him the key to the stores of learning and the treasures of 
thought, and he may complacently smile at the little glittering pile 
on which the merely rich man rests his title to consequence. He 
may look with scorn on the miserable ambition, or with pity on the 
folly, which contents itself with those accidental advantages which 
an accident may destroy, to the exclusion of those benefits, which 
becomi undent ified with mind, can only be lost by. the destruction 
of the spiritual being. 

The great object of education, is not to give those who receive its 
benefits an advantage over others in the competition for wealth or 
place, but to increase their rational enjoyments, and their usefulness 
in whatever circumstances their lot may be cast. If wealthy, to use 
their wealth with intelligent and noble purpose; if poor, to apply a 
like intelligence to the economical management of their concerns; 
if in retired life, gracefully to perform the duties of a private citizen, 
and shed a right and happy influence in their sphere ; or if called by 
their country to oflicial station, to perform its duties with credit to 
themselves, and benefit to the public ; but more especially, to enable 
them to enjoy that happiness which arises from a consciousness of 
the performance of every duty, and of progress in the scale of being. 
In short, to make them more happy in themselves, and more useful 
to others. 

To fulfill these purposes in the highest degree, requires strong and 
active minds, and pure hearts with cultivated affections, in sound 
bodies. Hence education, in reference to these objects, must em- 
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brace the physical, intellectual, and moral nature. Our part now 
has reference more especially to the intellectual, but in attending to 
this, we need not, we do not intend, wholly to neglect the other de- 
partments. In regard to the physical, something may be done by the 
erection of suitable buildings, and by care to protect the inmates 
from unhealthy influences. And in regard to the moral, much may 
be done, by good regulations, by the selection of teachers, who, to 
proper intellectual endowments, unite purity of heart, elevated sen- 
timents and refined feelings, rendered more attractive by modest, 
manly deportment and winning manners ; and when practicable, by 
locatmg school-houses in situations where the natural scenery will 
instil] beauty into the soul, and bring it under those harmonizing 
and elevating influences with which a wise and beneficent Creator 
has imbued his works. Let them stand aloof from the turmoil of 
business, and elevated above its cares, where the orient sun will 
inspire hope, and his setting hues gild a glorious futurity. Let 
them be where verdant fields and flowery groves, made vocal by the 
melody of birds, will regale the senses and refresh the imagination — 
where extensive prospects will awaken the sense of the sublime, 
inspire lofty aspirations, and nurture all the infinite tendencies of 
the immortal spirit. Place them near, where, in some sanctuary of 
nature, the crystal fountain sends foVth the refreshing stream, in 
which the infant soul may baptise itself in purity, and from its mur- 
muring waters catch the hallowed voice of song. And when this is 
impracticable, let the same intention be fulfilled, as far as possible, 
by artificial means — by paintings and statuary, by poetry and music. 
Let the whole arrangement be such as will gladden the heart, and 
make the future recollections of the spring time of existence, and all 
its associations, as a celestial vision, blending its tranquilizing and 
holy influences with the cares and asperities of life, and gilding with 
poetic gleams its stern realities. 

Procuring suitable teachers is, perhaps, the most import!^ and the 
most difficult portion of the work. Properly to fill that station, 
requires the highest order of talent, and the most exalted character. 
But can we expect men of high talent and character, to devote them- 
selves to a pursuit, in which the honors and emoluments ure so far 
from being commensurate with the labor and responsibilities I A 
high sense of duty impels some persons thus to devote themselves, 
but in the present state of public feeling, we cannot rely onthis 
inducement, for a sufficient number to fill any considerable portion 
of our schools. In this State, we are very deficient in this particu- 
lar. Preparation for such an office, has neither been a duty, a 
trade, or a profession, and we have of course to rely much upon our 
neighbors. I do not object to this for the reason sometimes urged 
against it — that it gives our school funds to the citizens of other 
States. The argument, on that point, is wholly involved in the 
mooted question of free trade and protection. There ma/ be some 
advantages in the circulation of intelligence, which is produced by 
this employment of instructors from other sections, and their con- 
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tinual change from place to place, but I apprehend they are trifling 
in comparison with the disadvantages. 

In this State, I believe, our sound and liberal political and religious 
institutions, have laid in the free thought and mental vigor of the 
people, a broader and firmer basis for education, than has elsewhere 
been found, and I would that the superstructure should be raised, by 
those who are familiar with these institutions, and have profited by 
them — by those whose thoughts have never been circumscribed by 
authority, and whose souls have never been narrowed by bigotry or 
debased by superstition. In these views, I believe, I am influenced 
by no merely sectional feeling. I know there are many in other 
States, who in this particular will well compare with the best in 
ours. But I do not think that their institutions and acquired habits 
of thought, are so favorable to the development of this character, or 
that it is so universal among them. But there are other considera- 
tions, which I deem more conclusive on this point. In the present 
mode of engaging a teacher for a few months, with only a mere 
chance of his being re-employed in the same district, he cannot be 
expected to feel the same interest in the affairs of the community, or 
even in the progress of his pupils, as if he were permanently located 
among them, and expected to see the fruit of the seed he planted. 

Such is now the general neglect in visiting his school, and in ex- 
tending to him even the civilities of society, that in an ordinary term 
he will hardly become acquainted with the parents at all, unless he 
*' boards round/' which, by the way, is the only recommendation of 
that system which occurs to me. 

Now every man wjth improved mind, cultivated taste, and eleva- 
ted morality, exerts a great and happy, influence on the community 
in which he resides, and those requisites should be indispensable to 
all the teachers of our school i^. They will, in some respects, be 
better situated to exert this influence, than most other citizens. 
They will receive no fees for their opinions ; and not having to en- 
counter the suspicions of interested motives, and the feelings of 
rivalry which the competitions of business so often engender, their 
approval of right and reprobation of wrong, will have all the weight 
of intelligence, character and impartial judgment. The influence 
of such men, permanently located in all our districts, their interests 
and feelings all blending with those of the community, could not fail 
to elevate the moral standard, and strengthen all the ties which bind 
society. As they advanced in years, and their pupils came into 
active life around them, this influence would assume a paternal char- 
acter, and be to the whole community, what that of a long settled 
and venerated minister of religion is to his congregation. Perhaps, 
too, there would be a more grateful feeling for the moral influences 
which the teacher has insinuated into the mind with science, than 
for even greater bcneflts in the same <way, from one, who imparted 
them in the fulfillment of duties, which, in virtue of his oflice and his 
salary, he was bound to perform 

To secure these benefits, and remedy, in part the difliculties allu- 
ded to, it is proposed to establish, within the state, normal schools, 
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for the education of teachers of both sexes. I will not enter into the 
details of this plan, further than to say, that it is the intention of the 
projectors of it, to rely on voluntary subscriptions for the funds ne- 
cessary to carry it into effect. 

Some years must elapse, before we^can realize the full benefits 
expected from this source, but in the mean time, much may bedone 
by vigilance in procuring the best teachers which circumstances 
permit, and by encouragement and aid in their efforts to become 
better qualified for their responsible station. The association of 
teachers, already formed in this county, for the purpose of mutual 
improvement, gives promise of much usefulness, and reflects credit 
on its members. 

While, however, the i;ate of compensation is so low, it is to be 
apprehended, that men of talent will only make school keeping a 
stepping stone to some more lucrative occupation. This presents a 
very serious difficulty, and I confess I have been alarmed by the con- 
sideration, that our best lawyers, who devote themselves to their 
profession, realise two, three and even five thousand dollars per an- 
num, and that education requires talents not inferior to theirs — not 
inferior to any. I endeavored to flatter myself, that when the im- 
portance of the subject was justly appreciated, we would be willing 
to pay as much to the man who performs so important a part in 
training the minds of our children, as to the man, who ever so ably 
and successfully defends our purse, or even our personal rights. 

But when entering into figures, I found that this would require 
certainly more than ten — perhaps more than twenty times the amount 
now appropriated by the stale, 1 despaired of its early accomplish- 
ment, and sought relief in another aspect of the subject, which I 
think presents some encouragement. I And this encouragement in 
the fact, that most men do not labor exclusively for money. The 
number who have so wofully misconceived the ends of existence, as 
to make the mere accumulation of wealth, or even a wholly selfish 
application of it, their ultimate object, is very small. Now those, 
who for the purposes of rapid acquisition, devote themselves to active 
laborious pursuits, involving anxiety, perplexity and mental vigilance, 
have almost always one or more of three objects in view — the pur- 
suit of agriculture, of literature, or of benevolence. 

I know that some may doubt these premises, and as they are im- 
portant in themselves, and essential to the cheering conclusion I aim 
to deduce from them, 1 will trust to your indulgence to dwell a 
moment upon them. 

The very general desire of men, to escape from the anxieties and 
perplexities of hazardous and intricate business, to the green fields — 
the golden harvests— the home-felt joys and sober certamties of agri- 
cultural life, is matter of every day observation and experience ; nor 
will it be doubted, that with many, the calm pursuits of literature 
and science are looked to as an evening haven from the storms of 
a bustling life ; but I am aware, that on the last point, the popular 
mind inclines to a belief of the engrossing selfishness of business 
men. They see them pursuin- "', with an energy so intense, 
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and an interest so absorbing, that they may well suppose, that with 
them, it is the final and exclusive object of existence. The uninter- 
ested and superficial observer, does not suspect, that they are goaded 
on by a consciousness that the great work of life is still before them — 
that they are yet far from home — that night is approaching, and they 
have not entered even into the territory of their abiding place. But 
it may be urged, that even when successful, they are slow to apply 
their wealth to benevolent purposes. This is very often the case, 
and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, it does not argue that this is 
not the purposed object for which they are acquiring it. They over- 
rate the value of money as a benevolent power. They measure it by 
its cost ; and this, when every energy of body and mind has been en- 
grossed in its acquisition, they can hardly over-estimate. Though 
holding in theory to their early impressions of its omnipotence, their 
business experience and judgment enables them practically to perceive 
in every attempt to apply it, that money in itself is a very low order 
of power, and requires the aid of as much thought and labor to make 
it effective as an agent of good, as it does to make it productive in 
business. They long hope, however, for an opportunity of applying 
it with those magnificent and certain results, the imagination of 
whicKhas lured them to its exclusive pursuit, and if is not till they 
have exhausted this hope, that they yield to less inducements. 

They are then only carrying into the application of their wealth, 
the rules by which it has been acquired, and are loth to part with it 
at less than the original cost, or to invest it, where, in the absence 
of their own supervision, they have not what they deem sufficient 
security that it will be judiciously applied. Those habits of saving 
money, and of parting with it only upon the expectation of a larger 
return in kind, and which are generally necessary to enable them to 
commence accumulating, may at first militate against their giving 
freely for any other purpose ; but when they have once learned to 
look to humane objects as a return for investment, their acquired 
boldness in parting with large sums, in confident anticipation of 
profitable results, comes to the aid of their benevolent feelings, and 
perhaps goes far to supply the want of enthusiasm, which is some- 
times induced by the vividness of the imagination having become 
obscured in matter of fact calculations, and the engrossments of 
reality. 

The recent subscription of business men, for the erection in this 
state of an asylum for the insane, carrying into effect the original 
design of one of their own numjper, whose generous aid through life 
to literary and benevolent objects, might, of itself, go far to disabuse 
the public mind on this point, shows how cheerfully they will give, 
when in their opinion the object warrants it. And the very liberal 
donation of one individual, who perhaps for the very reason I have 
suggested, set a high value on money, shows how freely he can be- 
stow it, when hi^ judginent is convinced of the utility of the appli- 
cation, lie is now animated by a new impulse. His life is no 
longer objectless. The cheering thought that all his labor has not 
been in vain, attends him. He is inspired with a fresh hope, for he 
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has found an opportunity of investing the proceeda of his toil and 
anxiety, in a manner, which evidently afTorda him more satisfaction, 
than he ever felt in the acquisition of a like sum. The sagacity 
by which he at once secured the present co-operation of the commu- 
nity, and ascertained that their feelings were sufficiently interested 
in the object of the gifl,to warrant the expectation that it would con- 
tinue to receive the attention from them, essential to its usefulness, 
is a striking illustration of the thoughtful prudence of business men, 
under circumstances, which might have dazzled the imagination, 
and misled the judgment of those having less practical habits and 
experience. 

Having touched upon this subject, it may not be out of place here 
to remark, that the improved treatment of the insane, and the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, are among the most glo- 
rious triumphs of knowledge, and that education has raised her 
proudest trophy in the midst of that intellectual and moral illumina- 
tion and holy joy, which she has carried into the recesses of mind, 
from which, by a combination of the two latter maladies, every ray 
of light or hope was formerly excluded. Who would not rather 
have been the first who triumphantly planted the standard of intelli- 
gence and hope within the apparently impregnable ramparts of that 
dark and"^ dreary citadel, than to have victoriously borne away the 
martial banners from the fields of Arbela and Waterloo. 

But to return. The facts I have mentioned, go far to confirm my 
premises, and I think warrant the assertion, that so far as the pros- 
pects of this life are concerned. Agriculture, Literature and Benev- 
olence, may generally be regarded as the ultimate objects of (msy 
men. The intelligent farmer may well be content, for he already 
occupies one of the positions which so many are toiling to obtain, 
and one in which constant observation of the liberality of nature, 
roust imbue his mind with generous feeling, and thus eminently fit 
him for the enjoyment of another of the ultimate objects. The office « 
of the teacher also embraces two of three objects, the pursuit of lit- 
erature, and the gratification of benevolent feelings. 

If the farmer may look with delight on the green fields in which 
he has made two spears of grass grow, where only one grew before, 
with what higher rapture may the teacher look on the beaming coun- 
tenance which attests that another idea, another truth, has been suc- 
cessfully engrailed on an immortal mind. If the former, when he 
plants, may look forward with pleasant anticipation, to the refreshing 
fruit or shade, with what more holy hope and joy, may the latter 
reflect, that the germs he is nurturing will grow through eternity. 

A man imbued with benevolent feelings, and a passion for know- 
ledge, may find in the office of a public instructor, that pleasurable 
occupation and exhilerating exercise of his faculties and feelings, 
which will induce him to pursue it, for that moderate compensation 
which will ensure him a comfortable subsistence tjirough life. And 
the very causes which induce this willingness, insure, at the same 
time, the highest qualifications, and most devoted zeal in their appli- 
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cation. In the adaptation of the office to the gratification of these 
high tastes, and the peculiar necessity of these same tastes to the 
office, we may recognize one of those beautiful provisions of Prov- 
idence, by which the supply of all our essential wants is brought 
within the reach of reasonable effort and moderate ability. 

But there is one other condition, without which, even these high 
gratifications will fail of their inducements. We most elevate the 
profession to its propor rank. We must render it respectable and 
iMniorable. We most make its credentials a passport to the best 
society. If tho^ who now fill its ranks, have nor always the grace 
of manner, or even the good breeding and the power of rendering 
themselves agreeable and instructive in conversation, requisites to 
make them welcome at our tables and our firesides, the more shame 
on us, that we have inflicted such instructors upon our children, and 
the greater need, if we would not have them grow op rode, clownish, 
awkward and vulgar, that we give their teachers the best means of 
learning the courtesies of life, and of acquiring the grace and eleva- 
tion of polished society, which their respective locations can furnbh. 
None more require the sustaining power of society, and by none will 
it be better repaid. In elevating them, we elevate oor children. An 
examination of facts, may further confirm the views I have taken in 
regard to compensation. Men whose business obliges them to en- 
dure the anxieties attending the risks of fluctuating markets, and the 
perplexities consequent on extended operations and intricate combi- 
nations, and are thus in a great measure debarred the tranquility of 
miad, and the leisure necessary to the pursuits, I have designated as 
the mUhmait ol^ecis 0/ Imsy meu^ most be sustained by the hope of 
large compensation. The lawyer whose time is folly occupied^ and 
ins mind overtasked with important and intricate cases, is in this 
class, with the additional aggravation, that his professiooal inter* 
coarse with mankind, is little calculated to gratify benevolent 
feelings. 

The lawyer who is less occupied, and has time asd opporfnnity 
for some, or all of the mUiwuiie ofyectSj is satisfied with moderate com- 
pensation, while among the clergy, whose vocation embraces literary 
and benevolent pursuits, we ifind talents of high order eo^aged at 
Terr moderate salaries. A similar rule, with some modifications, 
will apply to physicians. The pecuniary renraoeratioo, ibr official 
services in this state, is very small ; but I am much mistakeo, if 
there is any one in the Union more fatthfolly, or more efficiently 
serred or in which the public officers have a larger share of pvMic 
eonfidence. L/x>k too at oor numerous hanks, whose presideou 
have no salaries. Has the large compensation paid in many other 
places, procured more ability, or more character, or hr^tter adminis- 
tration in any respect ? 

But the lords of the soil — the profesvors of Law, Mtdicine and 

Divinity Governors, Jodges, Le^sJators, and Bsrik Presideo Is, hold 

honorable places in society. Let us then, from tlie liijffi c//n«idera- 
tioDfl of justice, as well as from those of tn(«rest| admit ilm pfofesacpra 
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of education to their proper position.* Make their fraternity hon- 
orable, and it will soon be crowded by talent, competing for moderate 
compensation. This proposed elevation will be but justice to the 
teachers; and-it will be expedient, in the first place, to render them 
more capable of doing us service, and in the second place, that they 
may be thus induced to perform these services at a price which will 
meet the popular views of public ability. In this way, too, we may 
procure greater advantages than money can command. Money can- 
not produce so much elevation as honorable place and consideration 
in society can do. It cannot excite the same interest and kindle the 
same zeal, which literary taste and benevolent feelings can inspire. 
Besides, if a compensation in money were the only inducement, im- 
postors would rise up, we should be overrun by a host of mercenary 
office seekers, generally, of all men the least fitted for the stations, 
the emoluments of which they covet. 

In its connection with schools, the proper government of children 
is a very important problem, and one replete with difficulty, in both 
the theoretical and practical department. There is greiit diversity 
of opinion on the subject, and not'feeling myself competent to its fall 
development, I will venture only a few remarks in regard to it. 

In the first place, a teacher should be able, properly to govern 
himself. All punishment inflicted under the influence of anger, it 
to the child but an example of violence. If he does not perceive its 
propriety and justice, it is to him but tyranny and oppression. He 
feels himself overpowered by mere physical strength, to which it 
would be in vain to oppoe^e his feeble frame, and either rises above it 
in a feeling of resolute defiance, or sinking under it, seeks rdief in 
that low exercise of the intellect, which develops itself in cunning 
and falsehood. Violence and fraud naturally produce and reproduce 
each other. Again, a child should be punished only for what is 
wrong in himself, and not for doing what is merely inconvenient to 
its care-takers. The opposite course confounds his ideas of moral 
right, with what is only expedient — destroys the nice sense of just- 
ice which is always found in the infant mind, and sets an example of 
selfishness, which cannot but be prejudicial to the child, and to the 
proper authority of its guardians. 

In regard to the supposed necessity for corporal punishment, I 
believe it arises more from a want of moral power and moral purity 
in parents and teachers, than from any thing inherent in human 
nature. The child may be degraded by ignominious punishment, 
and debased by fear. It is true he may by these means, also, be 
restrained from practical wrong, and thus preserved from acquiring 
bad habits, but I doubt if a single virtuous impulse was ever thus 
imparted. Most children soon learn to disregard the anger of their 
parents, but there are few whose better feelings are not touched by 
seeing them grieved by their conduct, or who can resist the united 

* These remarks are of course made in reference to our district schooK The 
high character and social position of those engaged in the more elevated institu- 
tions, leaves little cause of complaint, so far as they are concerned, aod furnishes 
another illustration in point 
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intinence ofparental soJieitude and parentaJ sacrifices of comfort and 
cot3«>^eiiience ou iheir accouDt. Force is ihe EowesI form of power, 
Jove 13 the highest, and it is ihis which inspires virtuous resaluiion 

and noble action. But force appears to be the ahorte^t mode of en- 
forciug obedience, and the parent thinks he has noi time, or per- 
haps that it i^ not hi* place> to appeal to the reason and the fedinga 
of the child. He sadly mistakes his duty« as weU as the true eooiic>iii)f 
t)f the subject* The rod has its influence while the pain lasts — ^but 
when the feelings are touched, and tfie underatanding is convinced, 
the work is done, and well done forever. A restraining power and a 
virtuous impulse are thereby fitted In tite chrtdV own mind, which 
attejid him a^ guardian angels wherever he goes. 

The authority of the par en t, if founded on fear, has no esWtence 
beyond the acts of which he may become cognizant. At school the 
child escapes this jurisdiction, and a similar authority is there to be 
established. We may very naturally suppose that it will be effected 
by the aame means. For if parents, with their greater interest* re-in^ 
forced by natural affection, found ihiir engagements did not allow 
them time to r**sort to the moral means of love and reason, when the 
fnind was tender and open to such influences, how can weeacpect the 
teacher, charged with the literary insLmclion of a number of pwplls, 
4o find time to act upon the more obdurate material wow presented to 
-him, ihroygh the medium oT the moral feelings or the mortil judg- 
tiieni. He, too, must adopt more summary means, and tiolence 
fnust go on re-producing itself 

I am aware that my opinions on this subject have not the author* 
ity of experience, but it does appear to me, ihat so long as corporal 
punishment b deemed essential to school discipline, teac he ra cannot 
rise to their proper place io public estimation. So long as they are 
hired to whip, tfieir vocation will be more or less associated withthait 
of a public executioner f and in our school government, we nhfdl be 
committing the gross absurdity of uniting the ofBces of a sup. erne 
judge and a Jack Ketch itt the same person^ 

If this is necessary I despair of the dignity of the profession. 
The remedy must begin with the parents, ! know that they hjtve 
not an exclusive and infalliMe conirot of the characters of ihetr 
chddren, hut we alj know that much may be done by them in its 
rormationt and especially by the mother* If necessary, then, let the 
lather increase his efforts, and submit to greater privation*, that this 
most imporiant maternal duty may not be neglected — that his chil- 
dren may not want a mother^s care and lhat holy influence which 
«he can e^ert on their destiny. But how are they more generally 
to become properly qualified for the performance of these high du^ 
ties! The natural aflTeetioo of tnothers dot^s not r^-quire to be exci* 
ied or incresised, but to be enlightened by knowledge and mad- more 
discriminating by well directed thought ; and rude and inadequiile 
ita the means now appear to such a delicate and important result, I 
apprehend it must be commenced in our district schools. Than this 
there can be no higher consideration to stimulate our efforts to im- 
^ove these schools. If a t>oj when first shown tha letter A, could 
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berant profusion of thoughti through which it hurries us, whether 
we will or uot. 

Children are universally fond of acquiring knowledge. They 
have an insatiable curiosity, which demands gratification from this 
source. Witness the glowing countenance of a child when the light 
of a new idea suddenly bursts upon him — the thrill of pleasure, when 
for the first time he has mastered the intricacies of some ingenious 
and conclusive argument, and comprehends the truth it demonstrates. 
I cannot but believe, that it must be by some great error, that what 
is thus naturally so congenial to the infant mind, should so generally 
be made distasteful to it Not that I think learning is attainable 
without laborious effort, or that it is desirable that it should be, for 
this would destroy one of its prime benefits as a mental discipline — 
but only that by proper means a child might be so interested in its 
•eqaitition, as to pursue it with interest and avidity. You will per- 
ceive that the improved modes of instruction tend to this object A 
•apply of proper apparatus will very much facilitate this result The 
maokmery of the school-room has been as much improved as that of 
the cotton-mill, and the consequent saving of labor to teachers and 
pupils, by the one, almost as great as that to the spinners and weav- 
ers, by the other. The want of economy in retaining the old plans 
in either case, is obvious. • The proper selection of books is impor- 
tant, and has claimed the attention of the Association. A commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose, are investigating the subject, and will 
report the result It is desirable not only to procure the best 
elementary treatises, but also to secure uniformity, by which much 
time will be saved to teachers and pupils, and the extra expense of 
continual change avoided. 

In passing to the consideration of the intellectual and moral, 1 
will first remark, that even independent of moral results, there is a 
wide difference between a learned man and one whose intellect has 
been properly educated. A man may have a vast memory fully 
stored with facts, drawn from every department of science, and yet 
be profoundly, stupidly ignorant of all their relations to reality 
Such men are in the predicament of a school boy who can repeat all 
4he descriptions in his geography, and point out the position of every 
name on the globe or map, and yet does not know that the descrip- 
tions, globe and map have any relation to the earth's surface. If such 
knowledge as this ever was power, for any other practical purpose 
than to dazzle the ignorant, and inflate or bewilder its possessor, 
ihat time has passed away — this age yields the mastery only to 
thought. 

Now the human mind is not a mere warehouse of given dimen- 
sions, in which you may, with careful stowage, put package after 
package, of ever so great value, and when it is full, say its use is 
accomplished — it is now paying its maximum profit ; but it is a living 
agent, which must masticate, digest, and assimilate its nutriment, 
and is susceptible, with proper aliment, of never ending growth, and 
an unlimited enlargement of its capacities. The acquisition of the 
small number of facts, which can usually be taught in^ the school- 



abitraie pTjilosophers, the deep thinkers, who controt I he great cur- 
rent of human events and delennine their succession — that in shart, 
profound I hong hi nroves the world. 

This cheering truth is teeming with great resnlts. It has crowned 
thought with a new diadem, and invested it with new powers* before 
which despotism, in every form, already trembles in anticipation of 
its death warrant. It raises us from iinowledge* to the creatire 
power of knowledge, and if, when the competition was bet ween phys- 
ical force and science, the Baconian manim was apposite, we may 
now, when we wish to carry this competition into the higher de- 
partments of intellect, say with at least equal propriety, *♦ thought is 
power," from which another step will advance us to the philosophical 
ifnth, that mind— intelligence^ — spirit in its finite and infinite condi- 
tions, is the only real and efHeient power. 

Henec physical perfection is now to be desired, not as formerly, 
for its direct use in providirig for the subsistence and safety of the 
individual, and to make him an able defender of the State, but prin* 
cipally, to minister to that continuous and energetic mental activity, 
by which he can render infinitely more essential service to himself 
and to his race, than the strength of a Sampson or Hercules could 
effect. In this view, the healthful action of the organic system be- 
comes of incalcniable importance — and t^ducation should not be un- 
mindfitl of the foundation upon which she is to build, much less 
shonld she do ought to weaken or impair it. Disease, in many of 
its formal lessens or destroys a man's capucity for thought, and 
hence, in this age, makes him comparatively powerless ; and I ap- 
prehend that much disease has its origin in crow^ded, unventilated, 
badly warmed school-rooms. 

In constructing school-houses, this evil should be carefully guard- 
ed against. In another view, this is also very important^ Some 
may think that if the instruction is given, it cannot matter much 
what sort of a house it is^in, and I may add that tliis idea is a very 
natural one, to persons whose occupations are of an active character 
anil principally in the open air But we all know that in a crowdedi 
close room, and especially if too warm, the mind soon loses its 
power of aUcniion, and if in this slate, it can be roused from its 
listlessness and excited to effort, it Is ti painful spasmodic action 
productive of no good effects. 

Under such circumstances, children not only do not and ctinnot 
learn, but they soon become disgusted with school, and ali their 
associations with it are of an unpleasant character. Similar effects 
are sometimes produced by keeping children too long confined, with- 
out that muscular exercise which is so particularly essential to ihemf 
and often without any thing to interest or employ their thoughts* 
This is painful to them, and productive of bad effects to both body 
and mind. We have all observed how a brisk walk in the open air 
restores the mind to its activity, when it has been rendered torpid by 
too long confinement in a close room ; how, instead of having to 
urge it to exertion, it springs forward with an elastic energy of its 
own, and the dinger is^ that we will be lost or entangled in the em- 
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planetary worlds and tbeir attending satelites, while by the powers of 
an infallible geometry he demonstrates that their distance is incon- 
ceivably greater than that of the farthest planet from our sun, — that 
a cannon ball projected from this earth, must travel with its usual 
velocity hundreds of thousands of years before it could reftch the 
nearest of them, and that in all probability there are a great number of 
such consecutive distances between the centre and outer verge of our 
starry system ; and yet that all these, embracing such inconceivable* 
such incalculable distances in space, are but one cluster— one nebula, 
such as the telescope reveals to us still far beyond, appearing to 
occupy only a span in immensity. With instrumental aid let him 
wander amid these nebula, until his eye rests on one which is in- 
complete, and there learn that creative power is not yet exhausted ; 
there observe nature in her laboratory, the materials for new sys- 
tems — ^the uncombined star dust scattered around her ; or turning 
to another, mark it crumbling in the decay of age, and ponder on 
the time which has elapsed since the morning of its existence. But 
alas ! time has no telescope, through which even the eye of fancy can 
reach an epoch so remote. 

Next let him note the beautiful grandeur and harmony which per- 
vades the whole of this stupendous combination. How each minor 
orb comprised in a system revolves round its appropriate centre — 
how in turn each of these systems, with its central luminary, revolves 
round some more distant centre — the less continually merging in the 
greater arrangement, whilst each successive reach of the telescope 
or of imagination discloses, until the mind is overpowered in the 
splendor and magnificence of this mighty display of creative energy. 
Think you, that from these lofty speculations — these vast and over- 
powering conceptions, he will descend to this little orb, to act an 
ignoble part in its petty concerns ? Will he tarnish the brightness, 
or sully the purity of that intellect by which he is enabled to soar to 
such commanding thoughts and such extatic views? 

But as yet he is made acquainted only with the lower department 
of knowledge, and however magnificent the development he has just 
witnessed, it is but a magnificent materialism. Let him rise above 
this materialism, and on the confines of spiritual science, in the pure 
mathematics, learn the pleasure of disinterested thought and acquire 
the habit of pursuing truth with concentrated attention, and without 
the disturbing elements of prejudice, passion or selfishness. Let him 
then become familiar with universal truths, which being beyond the 
province of experience and of the senses, are apprehended only by 
the pure reason. Let him enter the domains of metaphysical re- 
search, and thus be introduced — aye! introduced, to his own spiritual 
nature, and with emotions of surprise and awe, realize the presence 
of the Divinity which stirs within him : — there let him contemplate 
the great problems, and ponder on the mysteries of his spiritual 
being : — and thence ascending to the loftiest regions of human in- 
telligence, let him partake of the inspirations of poetry and commune 
with the spirit of prophecy, till his rapt spirit forgete its earthly 
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thralls and wings its way, through realms of light, beyond the finite 
bounds of space or time. 

Think you, that descending from this empyrean height to this 
mundane sphere, he will enter into its competitions with other than 
the most exalted feelings and the noblest motives ? No ! Selfishness 
will be eradicated, and all that is sordid and mean, will have given 
place to liberal and lofty sentiments. The almighty dollar will 'have 
lost its omnipotence, and the high places of worldly honor have 
dwindled into insignificance. The glittering shrines of wealth, and 
the gorgeous thrones of power, will have no attraction for him, except 
as they minister to the sublimity of his soul, or enable him to impart 
a kindred elevation to others. 

Such at least is the apparent, perhaps I may also add, the natural 
and the general tendency of such pursuits. And this is much needed 
to neutralize the material, comfort seeking, propensities of the age. 
But experience teaches us that there are those who make use of 
these high attainments, only for the immediate personal enjoyments 
they command — to minister to the gratification of a fine taste, an 
acute understanding and a vivid imagination, while the heart is un- 
touched, its propensities unchastened, and its affections unrefined, 
and who, by the power of intellect, can even subdue the moral Sensi- 
bilities, and compel them to contribute to this engrossing selfishness. 
Men, who while they indulge in the raptures of benevolent imagin- 
ings, and in fancy delight to dwell on romantic visions of virtuous 
distress nobly relieved, never lend a helping hand to actual suffering, 
never whisper a word of consoling sympathy to the afflicted, but in 
the complacent confidence and security of intellectual superiority, 
look with cold indifference on the sorrows, and with scorn on the 
follies of mankind, while they turn with disgust from misery in all 
its forms of repulsive reality. But as if to complete the evidence 
that intellectual supremacy is not the highest condition of humanity, 
we have striking examples of men who have still farther perverted 
high intellectual attributes, and made them the mere panders of a 
gross sensuality and degrading avarice. If the elevation of the intel- 
lect may make the objects of crime appear contemptible, it is through 
the cultivation of the moral and religious sentiments, that crime 
itself must be made odious, and a sensitiveness awakened, which 
spontaneously shrinks from wrong, and feels every lodgment of 
temptation as a stain on its purity. If the pride of intellect has made 
the objects of humanity appear insignificant, and its sufferings repul- 
sive, the opticks of a high morality will restore them to their true 
importance, and make the sorrows, the weaknesses, the errors, and 
even the follies and the crimes of our fellow beings the objects of 
benevolent thought and philanthropic action. 

If by fostering the intellectual we can attain the sublime — the 
improvement of the moral, co-operating with the religious sentiments, 
will elevate us to the holy. This moral cultivation may be com- 
menced very early in life. Before the child has led its mother's 
arms, its affections and its sensibilities may be the objects of her 
soecessful care ; and while prattling on the father's knee, it mtj 
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learn to tbhor the gilded crimes by which the Taunted heroes of fai9> 
tor J have ascended thrones, and to idolize the unpretending virtues 
which have led martyrs to the scafibid and the stake. 

The mind of a child is a rery delicate and intricate subject to act 
opon ; and when we reflect on the influence of early impressions, 
and early circumstances on the formation of character, we may well 
feel a disposition to shrink from the responsibilities of meddling with 
ity even while most impressed with the necessity of attending to its 
development. It is a solemn duty, the proper performance of which 
requires much patient thought and sleepless care. 

How few people reflect on the injury they may do by introducing 
an unpleasant or gross perception into the mind. If we are induced 
to believe what is merely injurious by being false, we may detect the 
error in fact or argument, and the evil is entirely effaced from the 
understanding. But an impression made on the imagination or 
through the medium of association, cannot be thus eradicated. This 
principle so obviously liable to abuse, may as obviously be applied 
to great advantage in moral training. As one application of it I 
would have, for the use of the children in every school, a few por- 
traits of great and good men, and a few representations of virtuous 
and heroic conduct, the influence of which would blend with their 
expanding thoughts, and become incorporated in all their anticipa* 
tions and plans of future life. Who can estimate the effect which 
the recollection of a sunny childhood — spent amidst pleasant associ- 
ations and benign influences, under the guiding care of those we 
respected and loved, and whom, to our nwre mature judgment, 
memory ever depicts as worthy to be esteemed and revered — will 
exert on the whole character and destiny. The sheen of such sunny 
years will never fade; its light will ever blend with our purest and 
highest enjoyment, and memory will often recur to it to relieve the 
wearisome toil and gladden the gloomy scenes of life, while even 
amid crime and sorrow it will continually remind us of the better 
and brighter elements of human existence with which we were then 
so familiar. To the nooral culture, all other cultivation should be 
subservient. 

By attending only to the physical, we may nourish giant frames, 
but perhaps only for the purposes of ferocity and violence. By ex- 
clusive care of the intellectual, we may nurture mighty powers of 
thought^ for good or for ill, and we may give gresi acuteness to the 
faculties, but perhaps only for the purposes of fraud, the subversion 
of the rights, and the destruction of the happiness of others. In 
either case, we proceed at the risk of sacrificing all that is most esti- 
mable and most holy in human character. Indeed, I can conceive 
of no worse condition of society, than that in which great physical 
energies should be combined with lawless, brutal and malignant pas- 
sions, and great intellectual strength and acuteness, with low pro- 
pensities, selfish motives and sordid dispositions. It is upon the 
supremacy of the moral powers that we must rely, to give a proper 
direction to the physical and intellectual energies, and without its 
controling infloences^ all other cultivation may be worse than use* 
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less. Why then, it may be asked, is this moveiAent directed more 
particularly to the intellectual ? Why not immediately to the higher 
and more important work of moral improvement? It is true we rank 
the moral above the intellectual. We also rank the intellectual 
above the physical : but if a man were starving, we would not give 
him a treatise on Geometry or Logic for his relief. The highest 
wants of man may not be the most urgent or most imperative. To 
have an intellectually great man there, must be a living man — to be 
morally great and good, and useful , pre-supposes a being with ca- 
pacities for knowing, and with discriminating judgment ; and the 
improvement of these attributes is our present, object. 

It may be further remarked, that in early life, the moral training 
is most appropriately allotted to parental care, and that for general, 
moral and religious instruction, society is already organized, and 
does not admit or feel the necessity of any material change. There 
is also a certain equilibrium to be observed between the intellectual 
and moral progress. They mutually aid and sustain each other, and 
cannot be widely separated. As the moral becomes more pure, the 
intellectual sees farther, and clearly discerning the obstacle to further 
progress, dictates the proper remedy. We have just taken an im- 
portant step in morals, and the temperance reformation has probably 
opened the way for the improvement of our district schools. Before 
the success of that enterprise, the public mind would hardly have 
entertained the subject of universal education. Intemperance was 
then an evil too pressing and too vital, to admit of such slow remedy. 

There are some striking analogies between the two movements. 
Getting drunk seems once to have been thought a manly exploit, and 
men of high standing gloried in it. So when the competition com- 
menced between knowledge and physical power, men of renown 
gloried in their ignorance — thought learning derogatory to them, and 
useful only to priests and scribes. The sentiment attributed by 
Scott to Douglass, represents the feeling of that time. 

" Thanks to saint Bothan, son of mine. 
Save (jawain ne'er could pen a line, 
So swore I, and I swear it still, 
Let my boy-bishop fret his fill/* 

The individual advantages of temperance, as of learning, were 
next observed, and then, that the intemperance or ignorance of any, 
was a public calamity, and that public policy no less than enlarged 
benevolence, required that all should be made temperate, and that all 
should be educated by the united efforts of the whole community. 
At each step, in both instances, there was something to be known, 
before further progress. Let us again cultivate the knowing facul- 
ties, and perchance they will then reveal to us, and bring within our 
reach, some other moral object. Possibly one of its first results will 
be, to re-unite in public estimation, individual and political honesty, 
the separation of which is now so threaten insf. The deception prac- 
ticed by any partizan, seems to be regarded by his fellows as a pious 
fraud, and as such, praiseworthy if successful, and at least harmless, 
BO long as it does no injury to their party. When we reflect on the 
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influence of fraud to contaminate and destroy all it touches, and 
upon its still more immediate tendency to provoke violence, we may 
well tremble for our institutions, and seek a remedy in some means 
of elevating the moral sentiments. Possibly another effect of the 
dissemination of knowledge, will be to destroy sectarian feeling, and 
even without producing unanimity of belief, which I do not think is 
ever desirable, unite the public sentiment in favor of some more uni- 
versal system of moral and religious instruction. But perhaps it is 
useless to anticipate. It is sufficient for us to know, that a better 
system of education is now necessary to our progress, and that it is 
our duty to labor for it. This is our mission. Let us in a proper 
spirit press forward to its accomplishment by all proper means, and 
leave the result to the Great Disposer of events, with our prayers, 
that the benefits of our efforts may descend to our children, and 
enable them better to perform their duties, and to fulfil their mis> 
sion, whatever it may be. 

INDIVIDUAL AND ASSOCIATED EFFORT. 

Extract from an Address delivered by Mr. Hazard, on Intemper- 
ance, at Westerly, July 4, 1843. As the same objection which it 
here commented on, has been also made agaiustall government action 
upon the subject of education, many of his remarks are appropriate to 
the object of our Journal. 

*' Another ground of objection to the society, less palpable and less 
commented upon, but more subtle and pervading in its influence, than 
those already alluded to, grows out of our illy defined notions of civil 
liberty, in connection with a prevalent idea that the society curtails 
it, and that it at the same time encroaches upon the province of free 
agency. Both these subjects have their metaphysical difficulties even 
after science has done all she can accomplish to simplify their ele- 
ments, and reduce them to order ; and we shall be very liable to error, 
whenever we attempt to found any connected and rational argument 
upon the crude notions of those which have a popular currency. 
With some it is an improper restriction of liberty to prevent a man^s 
hanging himself; and an unjustifiable interference with free agency, 
to restrain him from the destruction of his intellectual powers, and 
the perversion of his moral nature. • • • These vague notions 
of principles so deeply rooted in our nature, are the very elements 
for the art of sophistry, and also furnish the materials from which 
interest and inclination can draw as many doubts as are necessary to 
prevent a decision against them in the tribunal of conscience, fiut 
though society may have no natural or conventional right to interfere 
in those acts which affect only the individual, yet it has a right to 
compel from him, by all proper means, the performance of all his 
social duties ; and incidental to this must be the right to restrain him 
by such means, from disqualifj'ing himself for the performance of 
those duties. 

'* It is seldom, however, that we find a popular sentiment however 
vague, which has not substantial truth for its basis. If the sentiment 
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is right, it is an intuitive inference from that truth, — if wron^, an ac- 
cidental perversion, growing out of the want of a free and clear per- 
ception of it. The objection to the temperance society which we are 
now considering, had its origin in the sublimest verities of our being. 

" To do good or to resist evil, from an internal conviction of duty, 
and by an internal moral power, is the highest prerogative of intelli- 
gent natures. It is the attribute of individual sovereignty ; and to 
yieid this sovereign right, to substitute for this free vital activity any 
fxternal agreement law or force, would be the greatest sacrifice 
which pride, dignity and self-respect could make upon the altar of 
humanity. Allied to this is the conviction that wherever society, in 
the form of government or of subordinate associations, by the author- 
ity of law or the power of union, compel an individual to a course of 
action, even such as he approves, yet not originating in his own con- 
victions of duty, they take from him the merit of voluntary perform- 
ance, and rob him of the cheerful influence of self approval. They 
deprive him of some of the opportunities of improving his moral 
strength by its exercise in resisting evil and pursuing virtue. In every 
attempt then, to curtail the limiU of this field for the exercise of indi- 
vidual virtue, by combinations, the question must arise whether the 
injury thus done, is more than compensated by the benefit arising from 
the association, — and if so, how far the power of union may advanta- 
geously be substituted for that of individuals, and pledges for unaided 
self restraint or control." 



The following beautiful and appropriate lines, composed by Mr. 
Hazard, were recited on the occasion of dedicating the new school 
house at Carolina Mills. 

A FATHER'S PRAYER FOR HIS SON. 

Four years of life have pafls*d away, 

And what my boy, hast thou to show ? 
Thy little limbs have learn*d to play. 

Thy dimpled cheeks with pleasure glow. 

But mind is an unwritten waste — 
E'en memorys page scarce record shows, 

Which in thine alter years will last. 
And these infantile scenes disclose. 

And on that future as I §:aze. 

And think what then thy lot may be, 
To Heaven a fervent prayer I raise. 

For its protecting care of thee. 

But if my prayers availed on high, 

And all I ask kind Heaven would seal. 
How should I mark thy destiny. 

How best consult thy future weal ! 

I ask not life all free from cares. 

For such would ill become that brow. 
Which, even now, the promise wears. 

That manliness will it endow. 

For thee I ask no golden ties. 
To link thy loul with earth's tlloy. 
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Restraining from each hi^^her prize, 
Which should its nobler powers employ. 

For thee I ask not rca^ power, 
Thy fellow men to rule or sway, 

Nor yet ingloriously life's hour. 
In changeless sunshine, bask away. 

For thee I ask no high renown, 

Such as ambition's votaries 
Have won, by pangs on earth brought down, 

When they controled its destinies. 

For thee I ask not glory's wreath. 

If won *mid scenes with slaughter rife. 

Where venomed hearts their swords unsheath, 
And mercy *s voice is hushed in strife. 

But rather seek that just applause. 
The go'id bestow, on gentle deeds. 

The generous warmth in virtue's cause, — 
Honors, for which no bosom bleeds. 

Let science too, thy brow adorn 

With laurels from her peaceful bower ; 

Imbue thy mind with beauty's form. 
Till evVy thought reflects its power. 

That beauty whose omnipotence 

Can higher joys than sense impart ; — 

Beauty, pure, holy and intense, 

Which chastens, while it warms the heart. 

Beauty like that of cloudless skies. 
Of starry night and rosy morn, 

To lure thy thoughts to high emprise. 
And mould them dl in grandeur's form. 

Beauty which in each varied form. 
Displays the minds etherial grace. 

And chosen at creation's dawn. 
The Deity's abiding place. 

Beauty like that where Plato knelt. 
As glowing paths of truth he trod. 

And made his thoughts a firmament. 
Lighting the way to nature's God. 

And having gained this highest art. 
Which pure philosphy can reach. 

Unite with it that wiser part. 

Which Heav'n herself alone must teach. 

Lt't wisdom's power thy virtue guard. 
Pure feelings keep thy spirit free 

From thought, or act, which would re^^ard 
Its progr'es:* to high destiny. 

Yes — virtue in each lovely form, 
A lofly soul, with spiri{ free. 

And glowing as the rosy morn. 
With honor's spotless purity. 

Yes, these, with his protecting care, 
Por thee I crave on bended knee. 

For these ascends a father's orayer, 
For these he asks High Heaven's decree. 
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